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A Catch 


(From the Tragi-Comedy of ‘‘ The False Astrologer’’). 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


WE know what is, but what will be 
We know not, no one ever knew; 
The gods themselves cannot foresee 
(If gods there be) what men may do. 
Prophecies are arrows shot in the dark 
At an unseen mark. 
If they miss it, we let them go, 
Ifthey hit it, as sometimes they will 
When the night winds thither blow, 
We magnify the skill 
Of the hand that held the bow. 
The only thing we know 
Is that we live and die, 
Not the inscrutable why! 
Poor puppets of crumbling clay, 
The world goes round and round 
And we go with it—here to-day— 
To-morrow underground. 
New York Crry. 





A Short Service. 


BY CLARENCE URMY. 
PRAISE. 


For Life and Love my thanks I raise 
At Matins and at Even-song, 
Each day this canticle I phrase 
To measures rich and full and strong; 
For no one gift of good or joy 
My hymna of gratitude is poured, 
One swelling strain my lips employ: 
‘For Life and Love, I praise Thee, Lord!’’ 


PRAYER. 
That I may be of use 
To Thee and thine— 
A well-spring in the sand, 
Or fruitful vine, 
Or light, or staff, or guide— 
This all my plea: 
That I may be of use 
To thine and Thee. 


San Josz, Cav. 


A Reminiscence of Colonel Shaw. 


BY CHARLOTTE F. GRIMKE. 





THE dedication of the monument to Colonel Shaw 
on Boston Common, on. Decoration Day, recalls 
to my mind most vividly those Southern days, 
long past, when it was my privilege to know, and, 
knowing, to love and honor one of the very noblest 
and sweetest of the brave young heroes ofthe War. I 
met him first on St. Helena Island, Port Royal, where 
his regiment was then stationed. He and Major Hal- 
_ lowell had come to our teachers’ home to witness one 
of the freedpeople’s peculiar ‘‘shouts.” We looked 
upon him with deepinterest. We thought there was 
something in his face finer, more exquisite, than one 
often sees in a man’s face; yet it was full of firmness 
and decision. The sweetness of his expressicn, the 
rare charm of his manner drew all hearts to him. He 
was deeply interested in the singing and appearance 
of the people, and as he looked and listened eagerly 
there was plainly manifest in his face that sympa- 
thetic instinct which was a part of his family inheri- 
tance. Hewas thoroughly trained in that highest 
school of culture which recognizes not only the 
brotherhood of man, but the binding obligation of 
the higher to love and seek to lift up the lower—‘‘ To 
the most outcast the most love.” Colonel Shaw ex- 
pressed a desire to have some of the hymas to send 
home to his mother; and I was very glad tocopy them 
for him, but had not quite finished them when the 
regiment was ordered away. I afterward sent them 
to his mother. 

Again we had the pleasure of meeting him on the 





Fourth of July, which, notwithstanding the intense 
heat, we had determined to celebrate as worthily as 
we could. The Freedmen and the children of the 
different schools assembled in the grove near the Bap- 
tist Church—which also served as a schoolhouse. The 
flag was hung across the road between two magnifi- 
cent live-oaks, and the children, being grouped under 
it, sang, ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” with much 
spirit. Our good General Saxton (always called 
Gin’ral Saxby by the people), could not come, but 
addresses were made by Mr. Edward L. Pierce, the 
noble-hearted founder of the work for the Freedmen 
at Port Royal, and from first to last their much-loved 
friend—and by others. Then the people sang some 
of their own hymns, and the woods resounded with the 
grand notes of ‘‘Roll, Jordan, Roll,’’ and ‘‘ Blow, 
Gabriel, Trumpet.” They all afterward partook of re- 
freshments consisting of molasses and water—of which 
they were particularly fond—and hard-tack, not a very 
delicious repast, we feared, but the best we could fur- 
nish at that time. Colonel Shaw expressed to me his 
interest and delight in all that he saw, and said, again 
and again: ‘‘Oh, how I wish my mother could be 
here! How much she would enjoy it.” 

A few days afterward we saw his regiment on 
dress-parade, and admired its remarkably fine and 
manly appearance. 
colonel we sat outside of the tent while some of his 
men entertained us with excellent singing. Every 
moment we became more and more charmed with 
him. How full of life and hope and lofty aspirations 
he was that night! How eagerly he expressed his 
wish that they might soon be ordered to Charleston! 
“«T do hope that they will give ws a chance,”’ he said. 
There had been so much delay that he feared his men 
might not be called into action; and it was the desire 


" of his heart that they should have an opportunity to 


do themselves honor; that they should prove them- 
selves to an unbelieving world as brave soldiers as if 
their skins were white. And for himself, he was like 
the Chevalier of old, ‘‘ without reproach or fear.’’ 
After we had mounted our horses and ridden away, 
we seemed still to feel the kind clasp of his hand, to 
hear the pleasant, cordial tones of his voice, as he 
bade us good-by, and hoped we might soon meet 
again. We never saw him afterward. In two short 
weeks came the terrible massacre at Fort Wagner, 
and the beautiful head of the young hero and martyr 
was laid low in the dust. Never shall we forget the 
heart-sickness with which we heard of hisdeath. We 
could not realize it at first, we who had seen him so re- 
cently in all the strength and glory of his young man- 
hood. For days we clung to a vain hope, then it fell 
away from us, and we knew that he was gone. We 
knew that he had died gloriously, but still it seemed 
very hard. Our hearts bled for the mother whom he 
so loved, for the young wife left desolate. 

During some of the sad days which followed the 
attack on Fort Wagner, I was in one of the hospitals 
of Beaufort, occupied with the wounded soldiers of 
the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts. The first morning 
was spent in mending the bullet-holes and rents in 
their clothing. What a story they told! Some of 
the jackets of the poor fellows were literally cut to 
pieces, It was pleasant to see the brave, cheerful 
spirit which they manifested. Many of them were 
severely wounded, but they uttered no complaint; and 
in the letters which they dictated to their absent 
friends there was no word of regret, but the same 
cheerful tone throughout. They expressed an eager 
desire to get well that they might ‘‘ go at it again.’’ 
Their attachment to their young colonel was beauti- 
ful to see. They felt his death deeply. All united in 
the warmest and most enthusiastic praise of him. He 
was indeed exactly the person to inspire the most 
loyal devotion in their hearts.- And, with everything 
to live for, he had given up his life for them, 


After taking supper with the - 


Heaven’s best gifts had been showered upon him, but 
for them he had laid them all down; for he died for 
a principle. I am sure they truly appreciated the 
greatness of the sacrifice. 

On my return tothe North I visited the parents of 
Colonel Shaw, who were no less heroic than he in so 
bravely bearing their great loss, and had the pleasure 
of hearing from the lips of his mother many beautiful 
things about the dearly-loved son. The relation be- 
tween him and his mother seems to have been, from 
his earliest childhood, even exceptionally tender. I 
remember her telling me that when he was a very 
little child he would leave his play, if she happened 
to be ill—which was very often—and sit beside her 
bed, in the darkened room, holding her hand for 
hours. She said one day, as we stood before the 
beautiful portrait of him which hung beside her bed: 
‘*I cannot remember his ever doing anything, in all 
his life, to give me a moment’s pain.” 
how beautiful a tribute! Truly 


How rare, 


‘*The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring,” 
Wasuincron, D. C. 


Foot-Notes for An Old-Time Southern 
Book. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


IN 1840 the publishing firm of Harper & Brothers 
sent out an anonymous book of sketches entitled 
‘« Georgia Scenes, Characters, Incidents, Etc., in the 
First Half-Century of the Republic, by a Native 
Georgian.’” The author was Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet, LL.D., lawyer, preacher, judge, politician, 
college president, planter, militia captain, occasional 
orator, pamphleteer and writer for the newspapers. 
He was known as Judge Longstreet, and most people 
south of Mason and Dixon’s Line in the ante-bellum 
days felt bound to regard him as the wisest, foolishest, 
drollest, deepest, shallowest and, in short, most ver- 
satile man alive. He lived upon publicity, had a word 
to say touching every question that arose within range 
of his ears or eyes, was a good friend, a hard-hitting 
antagonist, a gentleman of the old Southern school 
at its best—a man to admire, to criticise sharply, to 
make fun of now and again, and at last to love. 

In my boyhood he wasa visitor at my father’s 
house amid the north Georgia hills at a time when 
there was some keen theological sparring, and heavy 
slugging, too, between Methodists and Baptists. 
Parson Brownlow’s star had fairly risen over Tennes- 
see, grim yet resplendent, and Longstreet’s was prob- 
ably waning a trifle in Georgia. Longstreet’s Metho- 
dist weapons were heavy, but not gory like Brown- 
low’s; and he got on pleasantly with my father, not- 
withstanding his predestinarian Baptist stubborn- 
ness. I remember studying the Judge with a desire 
to find out the secret of his greatness ; for I thought 
him great, as he certainly was locally famous. Even 
in those days of my boyhood I had an itch for the 
goose-quill and foolscap sheets, wherefore a live au- 
thor whose book had gone all over Christendom 
seemed to mea most interesting guest, one to gaze 
at, listen to, imitate, if possible. 

Somehow Judge Longstreet disappointed my ex- 
pectations. In the first place, he did not resemble a 
picture of Sir Walter Scott which hung in my room: 
in the next place, he paid no earthly attention to me, 
Tall, gaunt, almost attenuated, curiously like an ex- 
clamation-point, his figure was not impressive; and 
his face wore a network of wrinkles, out of which his 
keen eyes flashed with self-conscious humor, He did 
not look like a scholar, nor had he a trace of the ideal 
dignity belonging to my imaginary judge. He talked 
and talked, and laughed at his own humor. He ha- 
rangued my father and was the pink of princely 










































































































tesy to my mother; but he quoted Latin and blew 
upon ‘this coffee to cool it. From what I can remem- 
ber—which may be no safe measure—he was one of 
those excellent men who are cocksure upon all points 
and do not care to hear any statement from the other 
side. He adored a good listener, but had no time 
between breaths to do any listening himself. 

These boyish impressions of Longstreet have, of 
course, remained; but there are others which give to 
his personal appearance a certain glamour of high cul- 
ture and some unmistakable badges of noble charac- 
ter. He was, in fact, a man of considerable learning, 
of strong convictions, versatile tastes, unstable ambi- 
tions; and his life from beginning to end seemed 
to tumble him from place to place and from occu- 
pation to occupation. It was asifit could not find a 
satisfactory channel for its lively and whimsical 
stream. 

Longstreet was born September 22d, 1790, in Edge- 
field District, S. C., and, after attending Moses Wad- 
dell’s celebrated school, from which he went to Yale 
and wasgraduated at theage oftwenty-two, he began 
the practice of the law in Litchfield, Conn., but soon 
returned to Georgia, where he became famous as a 
criminal advocate. He served in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, was Judge of the Superior Court, accepted 
the presidency of Emory College at Oxford, afterward 
occupied a similar position at Centenary College in 
Louisiana, at the University of Mississippi, and at 
South Carolina College, Columbia, the last when 
sixty-seven years old. Three years later he served as 
one of the United-States Commissioners in the Inter- 
national Congress held in London to regulate weights 
and measures. 

A Negro was admitted to a seat in the body of that 
Congress, and Judge Longstreet, feeling aggrieved 
thereat, took sudden leave and hurled upon civiliza- 
tion, through the London 7Zimes, a polemic hand- 
grenade which exploded with a deal of noise but hurt 
nobody. That letter was, perhaps, the last impor- 
tant utterance of the ancient Southern feeling from a 
genuinely ancient source. It would read now like 
antediluvian literature. The Judge was sincere; but 
how bitter! After his return from London, in 1860, 
he held his position at South Carolina College about 
a year, and then retired. 

He was seventy-four when his second book, ‘+ Mas- 
ter William Mitten,’’ was printed in Macon, Ga., to 
fall «‘dead-born from the press,’’ as any book would 
have done, no matter what its merits, having its birth 
in 1864, just ahead of Sherman's army. But ‘‘ Mas- 
ter William Mitten” had no merit. It was as dry 
and tedious as the report of a master in chancery, but 
less humorous. It closed Judge Longstreet’s literary 
career with funeréal finality. 

But ‘‘Georgia Scenes,” which, by the way, the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just reprinted from 
new plates with the original illustrations, is a book 
endowed with genuine life. It is coarse, rude, vul- 
gar; but it tells the truth, and tells itin terms of the 
civilization it repres2nts. No other sketches extant, 
taken on the spot and at the time of action, are so 
rich in absolute photographic details. Of course the 
outlines are exaggerated; but they are not distorted. 
There are a few nooks and corners in Georgia where, 
to this day, the ‘‘ horse-swap’’ would not be out of 
keeping with the spirit of things in general, and where 
the ‘‘shooting-match” would be considered a de- 
light. Not long ago I had a charming chat with a 
real old Ransy Sniffle, and he told me some stories 
much like Longstreet’s. But the vast and happy 
truth is that ‘‘Georgia Scenes” are of the far 
and irremeable past. They are of the rough dye- 
stuff out of which the colors of history are yet to be 
mixed. 

These are not stories of a bookish sort; they are 
not literature; nor are they, with all their brutal 
coarseness, of evil import or influence. What Mr. 
Harris’s ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ sketches have done to 
preserve Negro fables, Judge Longstreet’s ‘‘ Georgia 
Scenes’’ have done to keep for all time the peculiari- 
ties of life among the ‘‘ po’ white trash’’ of the 
sandy mid-country of the Old South. They are folk- 
lore cast into romantic form and given a dressing of 
rude but singularly effective art. 

Disgustingly brutal as some of the ‘‘ scenes” are— 
‘«« The Fight,’’ for example—lI can testify (from actual 
knowledge) to their truthfulness. I was fifteen years 
old when I witnessed a ring fight at the ‘‘ Seventh 
Court-ground” in Gordon County, Ga. In all of its 
details Longstreet’s sketch fairly presents what I’saw. 
The ‘‘court-ground ’’ was about an acre of land with 
a cabin in the middle for the judicial sittings of a 
Justice of the Peace which took place once a month, 
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We boys used to go regularly ‘‘to court’’ to see the 
fights and witness the horse-swapping. It was as 
well a good school for learning how to swear pictur- 
esquely. 

But Judge Longstreet, I am sure, got some of his 
storics at the taverns when he ‘‘rode the circuit’ 
and spent his evenings with the rollicking lawyers of 
middle Georgia. Many such scenes as these in his 
book were graphically described in my hearing by the 
breezy attorneys who used to come to our mountain 
town every six months. The old-time Southern law- 
yer was an accomplished raconteur and always went 
about loaded with racy stories—some of them a trifle 
too racy even for Judge Longstreet’s pen—which he 
dumped upon his brethren of the bar, usually with 
uproarious effect. 

Judge Longstreet was a Methodist preacher, and 
he felt compelled to spring a moral upon his readers; 
but the sweet stuffs would not mix with his rank, 
soil-smirched sincerities; they stand curiously discon- 
nected on his pages, as if they had fallen into con- 
tiguity quite by accident. This mars the art of 
‘*Georgia Scenes’’ and gives the book a self-con- 
scious visage not noticeable in old Southern works of 
less real merit, like ‘* Major Jones’s Courtship,’’ by 
William Theodore Thompson, of Savannah, and the 
‘* Adventures of Simon Suggs’’; but Longstreet got 
firm hold upon the root of Georgia low life and 
squeezed from it the sap of its inmost tissues. Take 
the ‘‘Fox-Hunt,’’ for example. There you have 
actuality clear as frosty air; and something in the 
style—not the diction—is like Isaak Walton’s angling 
loquacities. And there is the ‘* Militia Company 
Drill,’’ incomparably droll and inimitably lifelike, 
an enduring picture of a departed fact. Longstreet 
had lived what he wrote. He went tothe ‘‘ Gander- 
Pullin’,’’ and over in the Dark Corner of Lincoln 
County he found the authentic basis for his 
‘* Georgia Theatricals,’’ the most absurd and yet most 
truthful sketch ever penned by a Georgian. The belli- 
cose youth who was ‘ seein’ how he could ’a’ fout’’ 
all by himself in a lonely springtime wood, was not a 
whit more outrageously in earnest in his practice than 
several that I knew when a boy. : 

I cannot conscientiously hand this bundle of old 
Georgia scenes over to my friends as a delectable lit- 
erary tidbit; it is better than that, it is curious his- 
tory; some pages of the past are made imperishable 
here. No feature of the book is more suggestive than 
the ‘‘ original illustrations.” Since 1840 our artists 
have learned a thing or two; but what better carica- 
ture is done now than the sketch, on page 222, of 
‘* Hardy Slow and Tobias Swift’’? It has a smack of 
the old times before photography overwhelmed us. 
Very far from art, such pictures are amazingly 
close to Nature in her comic moods. Their absolute 
want of art gives them the charm of all innocen- 
cy. 

After all, more is to be found out by reading 
straight-from-the-shoulder books like this than from 
many a carefully written history, provided always that 
the reader knows how to discern, how to separate the 
life from the wooden word-work of the pages. Noth- 
ing short of an earth-shaking war—we know it now— 
could have destroyed the civilization of Ransy Sniffle 
and his friend, the Rev. Judge Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet. But what a fine old régime went out at 
the cannon’s mouth! It did not suit Longstreet’s 
purpose to sketch the higher spirit, the nobler aspira- 
tions of plantation life. His humor had narrow 
bounds; his taste was for rank, but not rancid edibles. 
And how strange that not a Southerner of the palmy 
days of King Cotton ever fairly pictured the beautiful 
part of the life around him, that not one to this day 
has looked back and truthfully sketched it! 


BY DR. H. PEREIRA MENDES, 
Rasbsi OF THE SPANISH AND PortuGugse SyNnaGoG, New York City. 


‘‘Behold both armies strong and strengthening 
themselves against each other! It augurs ill to lov- 
ers of peace,’’ exclaimed the Muse of History. 

‘But both are ranged under the standard of Re- 
ligion,”’ rejoins the Angel of Peace. 

‘*But both are antagonistic, and the intensity of 
their antagonism is not encouraging to friends of 
mankind,” is the reply of the Muse. 

This is a truthful presentation of the conditions of 
Catholicism and Protestantism now obtaining; a truth- 
ful but a terrible presentation of an approaching phase 
of this peculiar spectacle of two armies opposing 
common enemies, and yet opposed to each other ; 
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under one standard, the Cross, and yet under two 
flags, the one of which shows the tiara and keys, and 
the other, the open Bible. Both preach brotherly 
love, but the one denies the other the holiest outcome 
of the holiest love, even intermarriage. 

The splendid organization of the Catholic Church, 
its immense strength, its admirable discipline, its hold 
upon those who find solace in the thought that the 
priests can give or deny access to Heaven, make it a 
power which no wise man will ignore. Some may 
affect to ridicule it, as fettering freedom of conscience; 
others may pretend to praise it asa means of holding 
in check ignorant masses of men who otherwise 
would swell the dangerous classes to a dangerous 
degree. Let it be asit may. It exists, its mighty 
army under the standard of Religion, its watchword 
‘« Peace and Good-will!” 

And yet millions have thrown off its yoke. Mutual 
hostility obtains, and those millions are perfecting 
their organization, a profoundly suggestive illustra- 
tion of which isthe approaching Pan-Anglican, or 
Lambeth Conference of English, American and Aus- 
tralian Bishops. 

It is difficult to estimate the numerical strength of 
the Catholic army. Some place it as low as 175,000,- 
000; others as high as 225,000,000. Its greatest 
strongholds are France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Spain and Portugal. France is emotional. She 
stands for culture, liberty, fraternity and equality; 
yet she allies herself with Russia, despotic and deny- 
ing liberty, disclaiming fraternity and refusing equal- 
ity to Catholics, Protestants and Jews, because they 
are not Greek-Church. History refuses to be mocked 
with such an amusing alliance. Italy is powerful by 
reason of military or naval strength, but not by en- 
terprise or inventive genius. Austria-Hungary isa 
dual empire and, therefore, weak as a sword-blade 
made of two pieces. Of Spain and Portugal, the less 
said the kinder. In the Protestant army there are 
about 125,000,000. It is, therefore, numerically much 
the weaker. But it must be remembered it is only 
three or four centuries in existence, while the Catho- 
lic army began its growth nearly twenty centuries 
ago. 

The Protestants are learning their strength and 
perfecting discipline, tho on the lines of that freedom 
of action which originally moved the founders of 
their system. They have a growing hold on the 
minds of those who pointing to Italy or Spain, iden- 
tify priest rule with intellectual stagnation, national 
decrepitude or social neurasthenia. They are too 
strong to be laughed out of existence. They undoubt- 
edly lift the masses to higher planes by systematized 
education and are more identified with law and order. 
They are usually of more northern birth and are, 
therefore, of lessexcitable nature. They exist, alsoa 
mighty army, also under the standard of religion, 
and also with ‘‘Peace and Good-will’’ for watch- 
word. And it must be confessed that the three great- 
est strongholds of Protestantism are just the three 
nations of Great Britain, United States and Germany, 
the three most enterprising, and judged by the stand- 
ards of commerce and education, the three greatest 
nations of to-day. 

But no thinking friend of mankind will be really 
discouraged or dismayed by the fact that these two 
great armies are ranged against each other. The 
time has forever passed for mutual persecutions which 
mean thumb-screw or rack, dungeon, death or exile, 
Inquisition or St. Bartholomew massacre. A thirty 
years war isimpossible religiously, as it is froma mili- 
tary standpoint. No Catholic Armada will ever again 
make a Protestant England light her rousing beacons, 
and such names as Albigenses or Huguenots will never 
again wear proscription. 

True, the final settlement of that nightmare of 
Europe, the Eastern Question, may seem likely to set 
Catholic against Protestant even to the verge of vio- 
lence, when the successorship to Islam's hold on holy 
places shall compel men’s attention. But common 
sense will forbid Christians deluging Palestine’s sa- 
cred dust with Christian blood, and the innate love 
of justice will sway all to restore the land to the race 
in which Jesus was born. To forecast tie future is 
not our purpose; nor do we look back at the past, 
except to introduce the present, andthat great event 
of the present, the Lambeth Conferenc2 of Anglican 
Bishops which opens next month. The idea of a Pan- 
Anglican Conference is credited to Canada, and it 
resulted in the action of Archbishop Longley, who 
convened the first in 1867. 

But the idea of such a conference was acted upon in 
1863, when the Protestantenverein was founded at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main by Lutheran and Reformed 
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leaders, among them statesmen such as Bluntschli 
and Von Bennigsen. and Professors Ewald and Hitzig. 
The necessity for organization to meet the Catholic 

Church with its power for aggressiveness was patent 
to nota few. The advance of human thought needed 
the best intellects to guide Protestant thought in har- 
mony with general science, philology, exploration, 

history, cults of other races, higher criticism of the 
Bible, etc. 

The two main ideas of Protestantism are, Ist, re- 
sistance to hierarchical influences from without, and 
2d, the Bible is the book to guide. Every Protes- 
tantenverein and the Lambeth conferences must 
act on these lines. The Protestant attitude to- 
ward papal or any hierarchical or political inter- 
ference is too well known to need remark, and it 
does not form part of the purpose of this paper. Its 
attitude toward the Bible is well expressed in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a thesis, which I quote, as it does 
concern one of the purposes in view: 


‘‘ The creeds of the Protestant Church shut the doors 
on the past only, but open them for advance in the fu- 
ture; it is immoral and contrary to true Protestantism 
to require subscription tothem. The limits of the free- 
dom ofteaching are not prescribed by the letter of Scrip- 
ture, but a fundamental requirement of Protestantism is 
free inquiry in and about the Scriptures. The attempt 
to limit the freedom of theological inquiry and teach- 
ing in the universities is a violation of the vital prin- 
ciple of Protestantism. Only such conceptions of the 
person of Jesus can satisfy the religious necessities of 
this age, as fully recognize the idea of his humanity 
and place in history. The higher reason only has un- 
conditional authority, and the Bible must justify itsclf 
before its tribunal: we find the history of divine reve- 
lation and its fulfilment in the Bible alone, and reason 
bids us regard the Bible asthe only authority and canon 
in matters of religious belief.’’ 


A magnificent program is presented by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the sessions of the Lambeth 
Conference. 

But there is one subject under the caption of 
‘‘Foreign Missions’’ which deserves remark. It is 
called ‘‘ The Duty of the Church to Judaism.”’ 

What is the duty of the Church to Judaism ? 

From the standpoint of the Church perhaps it is one 
thing. From the standpoint of Judaism it is another. 
May I be permitted totouch on the latter ? 

1. The heart-rending reports of the condition of 
Jews in Russia, Rimania, Morocco and Persia, the 
revival of the absurd but awful blood-accusation in 
Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria, Armenia, set forth in the 
official report of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
demonstrate Christian duty, human duty, and, there- 
fore, the Church’s duty. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence, sincerity 
and love of justice of those prelates in the Anglican 
Conference to say more. ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocities,’’ 
‘« Armenian outrages’’ in turn sent the blood tin- 
gling. The official reports will do the same, 

2. The Conversionist system. The Russian Jews 
suffer in their native land, but could avoid all suffer- 
ings and all disabilities if they would become Chris- 
tians. They prefer to suffer. They escape to this 
land. Is it likely they will embrace Christianity 
here? Some may, for lucre. “I recently received a 
letter from one of them declaring he must be baptized 
because his wife and children were starving. There 
was no sincerity in his change of faith, proposed, but 
not accomplished. Few ‘‘converted” remain so. 
Warszawiak’s exposé but too well illustrates how mis- 
sions and missionaries of shady reputation misuse 
the Church’s confidence, or a presbytery would not 
act as it did in this case. Surely the Church’s duty 
is to prevent this abuse. 

In the excerpt quoted, it is stated ‘‘ A fundamental 
requirement of Protestantism is free inquiry in and 
about the Scriptures.’’ May not the Jews, therefore, 
enjoy free inquiry about the Scriptures and be free to 
interpret them their own way? 

3. The Catholics preach as follows: ‘‘It is well to 
remind the Presbyterians, Methodists. Baptists, and 
all other Christians outside of the pale of Mother 
Church, that the Bible, the only authority which 
they recognize in matters of religion, does not support 
them anywhere in the observance of the Christian 
day, Sunday.” (Sermon of Father Brady, ‘* Evangel 
and Sabbath,’’ Oxtlook, June 17th.) If asthe excerpt 
quoted states, ‘‘ Reason bids us regard the Bible as 
the only authority and canon in matters of religious 
belief,” is it not the duty of the Church to Judaism, 
which suffers by the institution of Sunday Sabbath, 
to transfer the Sabbath to the day that Jesus himself 
kept? 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


Why is it, one wonders, that our modern novelists 
endow their heroines with red hair? They have all 
‘‘a wealth of golden hair,’’ a phrase that is apt 
enough when it zs golden, but is absurdly out of place 
when applied, as it often is, to yellow hair, to which 
‘‘a harvest” would be much more applicable. Is it 
possible that the novelists of to-day, being notoriously 
wicked, have this fancy tor red hair because it was 
supposed of old to belong to wicked people? Judas 
was red-haired. Shakespeare makes Rosalind com- 
plain: ‘‘ His own hair is of the dissembling color,” to 
which Celia replies: ‘Somewhat browner than Ju- 
das’s.’’ What seems strange enough in these days, 
when red hair is fashionable and dyes are cheap, it 
used to be’so rare in England that when traveling 
piquet was in vogue, to catch sight of a red-haired 
woman, as to see a dead donkey, won the game at 
once. For my part, like Miss Snevellici’s papa, I 
love all the ladies, whether with red hair or otherwise; 
but I prefer them to be consistent, not brown to-day 
and red to-morrow, which to a near-sighted man is 
embarrassing. 

It has long been understood that the great patrons 
or patronesses of our novelets are the housemaids; 
but it has only lately been revealed that they write 
them. Like most great discoveries, this was only 
found out by accident, through an action brought by 
one of these authoresses against her mistress for dis- 
missal without her month’s wages. The lady pleaded 
that the young woman was so devoted to literary 
composition that her work was neglected. She was 
too much occupied with concluding her romance of 
‘‘The Vengeance of the Viscount” to think of mat- 
ters of the house. Moreover, when she had an idea 
she wrote it down at once, and, not satisfied, like our 
gilt youth, with a wrist-cuff for a note-book, in pen 
and ink; on one occasion, being seized with a fit of 
inspiration, she upset an ink-bottle over the table- 
cloth. Again, not content with bringing herself up 
to the highest degree of culture, she took her unwill- 
ing mistress in hand, and was constantly correcting 
her habit of dropping her ‘‘h’s.’’ ‘‘ You must really 
speak English, ma’am, for I don’t understand White- 
chapel.’’ Nay, she corrected her even in the witness- 
box: ‘‘I never said I would cut out Marie Corelli; I 
should be ashamed to use so vulgar an expression. I 
said I would outvie her.” 1 have heard of a cook 
who ‘‘doted on Shelley,’’ but she was not herself a 
poetess. She did not sacrifice her cutlets to couplets. 
The authoress of ‘‘ The Vengeance of the Viscount ”’ 
seems to have entertained the exploded notion that 
genius was exempt from duties; it is to be remarked, 
however, that she was not an upper housemaid, and, 
indeed, only ‘‘a general.” The profession of letters 
has become sadly overcrowded. We are accustomed 
to the incursion of royal and noble authors; but this 
being attacked, as it were, in the rear, by romance- 
writing housemaids makes its prospects forlorn in- 
deed. 

Imagination out of place (like the housemaid) is 
generally far from advantageous; it is always unap- 
preciated, and it has lately been proved that it may be 
fatally misunderstood. A burglar in Germany, pass- 
ing through a room where a boy lay in bed, explained 
to him that he was the Devil, and having thus fright- 
ened him (as he flattered himself) into a condition of 
silence and immobility, went his way after the Ger- 
man silver. But the boy who, strange as it may 
seem, was a religious character, presently said to him- 
self: ‘‘If I should kill the Devil there would be no 
more sin,’’ and creeping to where his father’s gun 
lay, took it and shot the burglar. Like Denys in 
‘« The Cloister and the Hearth,” he now believes that 
the Devil is dead, and one hopes he may never find 
out his mistake. One cannot, however, help pitying 
the burglar; some of his kind would have silenced the 
boy ina more material manner, and very likely it was 
his very first flight of imagination that turned out so 
disastrously. 

Among some other things which we have lost in 
the administration of the law, without prejudice to 
justice and the general welfare, is the importance 
that used to be attached to trivial flaws in an indict- 
ment. A well-known gentleman once escaped from a 
charge of manslaughter through a mistake in the 
spelling of his Christian name. The prevalence of 
this practice had a bad effect upon the public, 
since it begat a fear of the letter of the law and an in- 
difference to its spirit and intention. A tanner on 
one occasion invited the supervisor of excise to dine 
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with him, and when the latter took his leave, he was 
so overcome by his potations that in passing through 
the tanyard he fell into a pit. He called to his host 
for his assistance; but the tanner replied: ‘‘If I draw 
any hides without giving twelve hours’ notice, I 
shall be put in an exchequer process and ruined; I 
will, however, go and inform the exciseman.”’ 

At a quarter-sessions in Worcestershire a man was 
tried for stealing horsehair. It appeared that the 
man went into a stable one night, cut off a horse’s 
tail and sold it for the hair. The court held that as 
the horse at the time was tied to the manger by a 
halter, the hair at the time of severance was affixed to 
the freehold, and therefore directed an acquittal. 

The question arose whether a young lady born on 
the night of the fourth of January after the house 
clock had struck twelve, while the parish clock was 
striking, but before the clock of St. Paul’s had 
struck, was born on the 4th or 5th. The testimony 
of the house clock was decided to be applicable 
mostly to culinary circumstances; it was the guide to 
the cook as tothe dinner, but could scarcely be re- 
ceived in evidence as tothe birth of a child; that of 
the parish clock was of more importance, and ought 
to be received if there were no better testimony; but 
it could not be put in competition with the Metro- 
politan, which was therefore held to decide the case. 

A poor man in Paris stayed so long in a cook’s 
shop while the meat was being dished up, that he 
felt satisfied with the mere smell and left. The 
restaurant keeper sued him for his breakfast money, 
which he declined to pay. It was decided very justly, 
if not amicably, by the verdict that the poor man’s 
money should be put between the empty plates, and 
the complainant recompensed by the jingling of the 
coins. These vagaries of the law have most of them 
disappeared, whether as ‘‘nice points”’ or ‘‘ flaws.” 

It must be by a special provision of Nature that 
emperors and kings are deprived of any sense of hu- 
mor. If they had it, it would be impossible for them 
to perform their duties. If a man did not take him- 
self seriously when articles of value were offered for 
his ‘‘ gracious acceptance,” and people retired from 
his presence backward, or approached him (as at the 
court of Siam) on all fours, it would be all over with 
him. If a ghost of a smile attempted to reach his 
lips, he would go into hysterics of laughter; but, most 
fortunately, it never does. He sees nothing to laugh 
at in the ridiculous way in which he is treated; so far 
as humor is concerned he is born blind. The inter- 
course of monarchs with one another is full of uncon- 
scious fun. They call themselves brothers (‘‘my 
royal brother’’), always embrace on meeting one an- 
other, and correspond in the most gushing manner, 
when in reality they are not on speaking terms. in 
requesting the Sultan to stop the fighting in Thes- 
saly, the Czar assures him that ‘‘such a step will be 
entirely in conformity with the wisdom and modera- 
tion he exhibits, and will still further augment the 
respect and admiration you personally inspire, and of 
which I shall forever retain thememory. I pray your 
Imperial Majesty to be good enough to believe in my 
unalterable friendship.’’ It seems impossible, consid- 
ering the actual relations with his correspondent, that 
the writer could have composed this epistle with 
gravity. The Imperial left eye, one would imagine, 
must have winked when he wrote of ‘‘ augmenting the 
respect and admiration” for the unspeakable Abdul. 
Yet it probably did not. When he said to his Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘ How shall we end it?’’ not a muscle moved. 
When the Chancellor suggested, ‘‘ unalterable friend- 
ship,’’ not a smile passed the Imperial lips. It re- 
quires royal blood to accomplish feats of the kind. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The American Sisivactaives in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

The American Ecclesiastical Review, of New York, 
formerly of Philadelphia, is a ‘‘ monthly publication 
for the clergy’’ which professes to devote itself ‘‘to 
the diffusion and interpretation of practical theology, 
more especially in its bearing upon Church adminis- 
tration in the United States.’’ Having exclusive 
possession of a field at once broad and inviting, the 
Review might easily have become for America what 
the /rish Ecclesiastical Record was for Great Britain. 
But instead of turning to profit the natural advan- 
tages of its position, the magazine, under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. H. J. Heuser, has dissipated its op- 
portunities by becoming the organ of the reactionary 
party of the Catholic Church in this country. Hav- 
ing in one instance been rejected by sixty Philadelphia 
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priests, and having lost caste generally with in- 
telligent Catholics, The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
véew decided to transfer its plant to the more conge- 
nial surroundings of New York. In its old quarters 
the publication was distinguished by its contemptuous 
hostility to American ideas and its officious guardian- 
ship of the orthodoxy of the Church at home and 
abroad. Under the sympathetic influence of its new 
environment, the Review promises to ‘‘ out-Heuser”’ 
all its Philadelphia achievements. 

An unsigned article in a late number en- 
titled ‘‘ The Chapter ‘ De Fide’ in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore,’’ may be taken as fairly illus- 
trative of the past and prophetic of the future of the 
transplanted periodical. The author of the Review 
article declares that he has discovered a triple cord of 
liberalism in the act of ‘‘winding itself about the 
Church in America.’’ He says: 

‘*A considerable section of nominal Catholics has 

been and is losing that strong, positive faith which rests 
upon the essential basis of dogma, and for which the 
Irish people, who make up the bulk of our Catholic na- 
tionality, of all others have been so remarkable in the 
past.” 
Nor sword nor fagot nor prison nor block could 
prevail against Irish faith in the past, but ‘liberal- 
ism’’ has been able utterly to destroy it without ex- 
penditure of much time or special effort! 

What, then, is this wonderful power termed “ /zd- 
eralismus,’’ as it rolls from the Teutonic tongue? 
Bishop England’s definition of the word, ‘‘a rational 
attachment to doctrine, without hatred or dislike of 
those who differ from or reject that doctrine,” tho 
satisfactory to men of intelligence. misses by the 
width of a continent the meaning attached to the ex- 
pression in the minds of men like the writer in The 
Ecclesiastical Review. According to their standard, 
a liberal—and all liberals are heretics—is one who in- 
culcates patriotism, Or encourages science, or favors 
republican institutions. 

Lest there be the shadow of a suspicion of unfair- 
ness in this description, let the words of the writer 
speak for themselves. He points out three or four 
symptoms of deadly liberalism in the Church in 
America, of which the first is patriotism, and con- 
tinues: 

‘** Is there no danger thatthe needless flaunting of the 
American flag in our schools and even sanctuaries may 
beget a false nationalism at the expense of respect for 
religion? Can we, indeed, become true and loyal to our 
Government more by honoring the images of George 
and Martha Washington than by inculcating respect for 
Christ and his holy Mother? Who has the right to put 


this thraldom on our sacred convictions or to persuade 
us that it need be?” 


Heretofore the most rabid Cahensleyite dared not 
admit openly that fealty to the American Republic 
and respect for its enshrined heroes ‘‘ put a thraldom 
on their sacred convictions.’’ The contributor to 
the Reyzew is more candid, if no less contemptible. 
His creed contains these articles: That the profes- 
sion of love for our country necessarily involves dis- 
loyalty to God; that veneration for the American 
flag is treason.against Catholic faith; that respect for 
Martha Washington violates the honor due to the 
Blessed Mother; and that reverence for the Father of 
our country wrongs and insults our Heavenly Father. 
In effect, this representative of the foreign and reac- 
tionary elements in his Church in this country asserts 
that the principles of the Catholic religion and the 
principles of the American Constitution are not only 
inharmonious with one another, but really destructive 
of one another. 

Is it strange that the A. P. A. is abroad in the land 
when such teaching can be put forth in the name and 
in the guise of Catholic doctrine? What right has 
this foreigner to speak for and to misrepresent the 
American Catholic body? How long will the native 
clergy permit these fugitives from the fury of the May 
laws to pose before the country as the high priests of 
Catholic orthodoxy? They understand neither 
Catholic doctrines nor American principles; they 
seem to imagine that the Savior’s words, ‘‘ Render to 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,’’ refer only to the 
German Kaiser; they have never learned that patriot- 
ism isa virtue which needs to be inculcated even as 
purity or justice or temperance. Tho the German 
priests in America might, with perfect propriety, rise 
up in their Préesterverein and-sing, as they did at a 
recent convention, the Prussian war-song, ‘* Die 
Wacht am Rhein,’’ it is damnable heresy for an 
American clergyman to lift his voice in behalf of his 
native country. If the Catholic Church would abide 
in this land it must find some means of disowning 
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these foreigners and ‘‘ refractaires” who hold in de- 
fiance of the teaching of the Pope and the Church 
that loyalty to the constituted Government is a crime 
against God. 

The second symptom of liberalism, according to 
our author, lies in the place which modern educa- 
tional methods give to science: 

‘* Science which pits its hypotheses against the facts 

of faith and challenges proofs from the Church, where 
it is bound rather to give them in support of its assump- 
tions, has such a potent charm for the inquisitive mind 
of our weakly erudite generation that we fancy wisdom 
can but be found in laboratories and that a well- 
equipped department of physical science is of greater 
importance than the discipline of the mind, which 
weighs reasons and searches for causes.”’ 
That physical science is not a discipline of the mind 
and that it does not weigh reasons or search for 
causes, and that science pits its hypotheses against 
the facts of faith are discoveries for which the world 
will be indebted and duly grateful to the medieval 
contributor to the New York publication. He need 
not fear, however, that his science will ever destroy 
a tittle of his faith, 

Must it, then, be confessed that the Church dreads 
science? Are the Christian apologists wrong? and 
the real scientists themselves wrong? Is there, after 
all, an irrepressible conflict between religion and 
science? And is the conflict one which bodes ill for 
the Church? Does Christian faith necessarily evap- 
orate in the laboratories of physical experiment ? Ac- 
cording to the statements of this Goliath against 
liberalism such isthe natural inference. Does he pre- 
tend to speak for the Catholic Church? If he does, 
he is more Catholic than the Pope, who, on opening 
recently the Vatican library to the scrutiny of the 
learned, declared: ‘‘ The Church does not fear the 
light.’’ Is not the contest alleged by Father Heuser’s 
review to exist between science and faith only a sham 
battle between sham scientists and sham theologians? 
The Church which fixes its hope on the perpetuity of 
ignorance and trembles at the sight of laboratories or 
halls of science belies human reason and blasphemes 
the Divine Intelligence. If the Catholic Church is 
such an institution, it is destined to fail, and it de- 
serves to fail ingloriously. If, on the other hand, 
the charge of the anonymous clergyman is a calumny 
against the Church, it should be resented, and put 
down, for evermore, by those having at heart the 
real interests of Catholicity. 

The Review pathologist locates another symptom 
of fatal liberalism in the growth of disrespect for ec- 
clesiastical authority. Among the chief factors mak- 
ing for the alleged decline of respect for Church 
authority are the leaders who appeal to the masses, 
‘‘who are supposed to need correction and direction.” 


‘‘It is this constant appeal to the judgment of the 

American people which, however flattering to our na- 
tional self-love, is at the same time wholly inconsistent 
with the divine plan of governing the Church.” 
He charges his readers not to forget that ‘‘all’’ 
authority comes from God. Evidently the sprit of 
the whole attack is a positive arraignment of democ- 
racy as being inconsistent with the teachings or the 
traditions of Catholic faith. Leaders of the Church, 
bishops and Pope, must not repose any confidence in 
the masses who are to be recognized only when cor- 
rection is to be administered. If this be real Catho- 
licity how can the Church expect to receive consider- 
ation from a democratic people? 

The Review represents only the fraction and the 
faction in the Catholic Church which weeps over the 
monarchic ruins of the past, and rebels in sullen ob- 
stinacy against the progress of the modern world. 
The Church has an enemy in those who destroy re- 
spect for authority; but such are not the ecclesiastic 
leaders themselves, but the party known here and in 
Europe as the ‘‘Refractaires,’’ rebels against papal pol- 
icy and papal initiative. Leo XIII has recently, in no 
uncertain tones, expressed his condemnation of these 
treacherous children, who, under the pretext of so- 
licitude for the Church, undermine its power and 
authority. 

God grant that the cord of liberalism, which only 
turns out to be patriotism, science and republican- 
ism, may wind itself more and more about the Church 
inthis country! That is not the enemy. The real 
danger to the Church comes from another cord, also 
a triple cord, made up. of Foreignism, Jesuitism and 
Reactionism. These, asa rule, constitute the ‘‘Refrac- 
taires,” who are doing the Church more harmthan a 
thousand open and avowed enemies. Unrecognized 
in the countries from which they come, these foreign- 
ers and reactionaries who hate our country fasten 
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themselves upon the Church in America and assume 
to mark out its course and to drive it into the narrow 
lines assigned by them for its career. They get con- 
trol of magazines like Zhe Ecclesiastical Review of 
New York, which readily gain admittance into the 
seminaries and homes of the land, for the purpose of 
poisoning the wells of Catholic thought, and of mak- 
ing war on the Church from the ambuscade of the 
sanctuary itself. How long will the priesthood of 
America bear with magazines like the Review, and 
articles that, like the present one, are false in doctrine, 
libelous in statement and anti-American in spirit? 
The Catholic body in America should shake off these 
barnacles before they have time to complete their 
destructive work. If the Church fails to rid herself 
of them she is doomed to be destroyed from the face 
of the land. 


Mob Law in the South. 


BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE, 
Epitror or ** THe New York AGe.”’ 

WHEN Miss Ida B. Wells went to England, a few 
winters ago, she horrified the British public by a 
plain, straightforward story of the prevalence of mob 
law in the United States, and especially in the South- 
ern States. She had herself been a victim of the 
mob spirit. Her newspaper property at Memphis, 
Tenn., which it had taken her years of hard labor 
and self-denial to build up, was destroyed inan hour, 
and she was warned toremain away from Memphis or 
take the consequences. Why? Because she had the 
courage to denounce, in her newspaper, the lynching 
of three of her acquaintances, reputable young men, 
one of them a letter mail carrier, who were lodged in 
jail at Memphis for defending their grocery store from 
the assaults of what they believed to be white ruf- 
fians, instigated by a rival white concern, but who 
turned out to be special constables, deputed to arrest 
the three young men ona trumped-up charge, and 
for the special purpose of breaking up their business. 

The recital of this simple story, and of hundreds 
of others like it, by Miss Wells, so excited the public 
mind of Great Britain that public meetings were held 
all over England and Scotland, which eventuated in 
the organization of an Anti-Lynching Society, in which 
such men were interested as the Duke of Argyle, 
Henry Labouchére, Justin McCarthy, the Rev.Charles 
F, Aked, Earl Russell, of the Chronzcle, and many 
others. The interest manifested by the British peo- 
ple in the agitation was felt in this country; but in- 
stead of arousing a responsive Sympathy and co- 
operation on the part of press and people here, it 
aroused, with reasonable exceptions, a spirit of bitter 
resentment that the people of Great Britain should 
interest themselves in our domestic affairs, as if the 
interests of humanity can be circumscribed by race 
or nationality. 

The public opinion and the newspapers of the 
Southern States were particularly outspoken and 
malignant against Miss Wells and the people of Great 
Britain. The chivalry of Memphis, which had not 
scrupled to hound a weak woman out of their com- 
munity, and to destroy her property, because she 
had fearlessly denounced wrong and outrage, and 
because God had endowed her with ‘‘a skin not 
colored as their own,” pursued her beyond the ocean. 
The British newspaper offices were flooded with 
Southern newspaper articles intended not to disprove 
the story that Miss Wells told, but to prove that she 
was amoral leper and unworthy of credence. In this 
infamous business of seeking to deny the truth and to 
blast the woman’s character who told it, the Mem- 
phis Dazly Commercial was easily foremost. The 
vulgarity and mendaciousness of its utterances upon 
the subject were such as should not enter any Chris- 
tian home; but as they were intended to justify the 
bloody work of the mob and to vindicate Southern 
honor, whatever that may now mean in the South, 
and as the woman assailed was of the black and not 
of the white race, the publications were considered 
to be in good taste by the people of Memphis, for 
whom it spoke. As an evidence of the esteem and 
affection in which it is held its editor was elected 
to Congress at the November election by the people 
of Memphis. When shall we have an end of mob 
law, if the vile champions of it are selected by their 
fellow citizens to represent them in the highest legis- 
lative body in the Republic ? 

The agitation started in Great Britain three years 
ago, and which gave promise of effecting some per- 
manent good, has, to all intents and purposes, sub- 
sided. The reception which the American people 
gave the agitation dampened the enthusiasm of the 
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British people, and very naturally. It is in the first 
place our business, as Christian individuals and as a 
Christian nation, to see to it that all our people enjoy 
the protection of the laws, as guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution and made obligatory upon the sev- 
eral States by that fundamental charter of our repub- 
lican form of government. It is for us to see to it 
that no one of the many races that make up our 
population is made the object of systematic persecu- 
tion and spoliation of life and property, as the 
Jews are in Russia and the Armenians are in Turkey 
and the Cubans are by the Spaniards in Cuba; and 
when we fail to do it the rest of the world hasa jus- 
tifiable right to cry aloud and spare not, even as we 
have done and are doing against Russia and Turkey 
and Spain. As no man can live to himself alone, so 
can no nation, ‘‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,’’ and the telegraph wire and the 
printing-press register the heart-throbs of universal 
mankind every second in a minute and every minute 
in an hour and every hour in a day. ‘‘AmI my 
brother’s keeper?” can be asked now, as when asked 
by Cain when the world was young, only to shirk re- 
sponsibility for wrong-doing of one sort or another. 

We have been robbing and murdering the Indians 
and the Africans from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, doing it as individuals and as a nation; and we 
are still doing it. The Southern States at least, by 
failing to punish the miscreants, think it consistent 
and proper to shoot an Afro-American, without as 
well as with provocation. Judge Albion W. Tourgée, 
and other friends of justice and humanity, have ut- 
terly failed to touch the national conscience, so that 
by their silent acquiescence the whole people become 
a party to the slaughter of Afro-Americans, for one 
cause or another, from the day that Robert E. 
Lee surrendered his sword to Ulysses S. Grant to 
the present day. We cannot shirk the responsi- 
bility nor the exceeding odium of our silent tolera- 
tion of ‘‘every day’s report of wrong and outrage,’’ 
which has gone up from the South for thirty years. 
We may plead as Cain pleaded, but the blood of our 
brother will remain upon our hands. 

From 1865 to 1876, Afro-Americans were slaught- 
ered in allthe Southern States by organized bands of 
murderers, styling themselves the Ku-Klux Klan, 
Knights of the White Camellia, and the like, for po- 
litical reasons, ostensibly; and there are men in the 
Federal Senate and House of Representatives to-day, 
honored by their fellow members and looked upon 
and trusted by the nation, who have led those bands 
on their missions of murder and incendiarism, and 
who, in any normal condition of society, would have 
been hanged dead by the neck ten or twenty years 
ago. ‘‘Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin isa re- 
proach toany people.” The crimes of the Ku-Klux 
Conspiracy have been preserved to posterity in thir- 
teen bulky volumes of ‘‘ Congressional Reports,’’ and 
when the historian of the future reaches that epoch 
of our national chronicles, he will shudder at the 
black depravity of it. 

Under the specious plea of Home Rule the Ku- 
Klux mob carried death, destruction and terror ev- 
erywhere. Like the Spaniards in Cuba to-day, they 
spared neither male nor female, old nor young; all 
alike were butchered, all alike despoiled. The abso- 
lute destruction of the Afro-American’s right of the 
elective franchise, which had been conferred upon 
him by the whole American people, was the-object of 
the conspiracy. The nation put the seal of its ap- 
proval upon the object achieved in so cowardly and 
bloody a manner, in 1876, when it withdrew the Fed- 
eral troops from the South and recognized the legal- 
ity of the usurped governments of South Carolina, 
Florida and Louisiana. : 

When all the State governments of the South had 
been violently wrested from the control of the enfran- 
chised Afro-Americans and their Northern allies, the 
‘«Carpetbaggers’’; when the white men of the South 
had recovered control of all the machinery of munic- 
ipal, county and State government, the general belief 
was that mob law would cease and that the Afro- 
American, despoiled of political rights and power, 
would be allowed to live in peace under his vine and 
fig-tree. But the belief was not realized. The mob 
spirit was not cast out. The average number of Afro- 
American men, women and children lynched in the 
Southern States in the past twenty years, from 1876, 
is one hundred; two thousand people murdered in 
two decades by the inhabitants of Christian States of 
a Christian nation. Hundreds have been murdered 
of whose taking off no record was made in the public 
press, while thousands have been starved and tor- 
tured to death in the stockades and the chain-gangs 
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of the penal system, Siberian in its rigors and fatality. 
Thus to the slaughter of the mob is added judicial 
murder. How great this latter is can be ascertained 
by reading the report of the commission appointed to 
investigate the convict lease system of Georgia, re- 
cently submitted. . 

The Northern newspapers do not keep track of 
the doings of the mob in the Southern States. They 
sometimes make brief mention of them. Tney only 
give extensive space to them when some unusually 
atrocious act is perpetrated, like the burning and 
flaying of a man at Paris, Tex., three years ago, or 
the storming of the jail and the lynching of eleven 
Italians four years ago at New Orleans, or the lynch- 
ing of two men at Columbus, Ga., last summer, and 
the like; but those who spend much time in the 
Southern States, ag Ido, know that the newspapers 
make report nearly every day of some execution by the 
bloody mob. But a few weeks ago the whole popu- 
lation of Mayfield, Ky., was under arms to repel a 
threatened uprising of Afro-Americans, who had 
been infuriated by the lynching of one of their num- 
ber for an alleged crime, and for the malicious shoot- 
ing of several others as an outgrowth of the same 
affair, charged with nocrime whatever. 

The charge that these lynchings, which increase in- 
stead of decrease from month to month, are provoked 
by the perpetration of criminal assault, will not bear 
the test of analysis. A man was lynched in Florida, 
a little while ago, because he was suspected of burning 
a house; and not long since a preacher was taken from 
his pulpit, in the same State and lynched for no as- 
signable reason whatever. A black man will be lynched 
in the Southern States whenever a few white men de- 
cide that they want some excitement out of the ordi- 
nary. The black mancharged with any sort of crime 
or who has incurred the enmity of some white man, 
is hit upon as the victim. 

Only two Governors of Southern States have set 
their faces resolutely against that law; they are Gov- 
ernor Charles T. O’ Ferrall, of Virginia, and Governor 
William Y. Atkinson, of Georgia. These men have 
rendered splendid service to the South by their reso- 
lute opposition to ‘the mob spirit. Their example is 
worth a ton of precept. South Carolina has an Anti- 
Lynching law, and Governor John Gary Evans is try- 
ing to enforce its provisions. : 

The mob spirit grows upon what it feeds. It is 
rapidly demoralizing Southern society; it long ago 
demoralized and discouraged the Afro-American por- 
tion of it, who feel that they are deserted by the na- 
tion and by the State, and especially by the State 
which makes haste to mass armed troops at any given 
point to protect the white mob from the threatened 
vengeance of black men goaded to desperation. 

Is there no appeal from Cesar drunk to Cesar 
sober? Is it as true to-day as it was in 1856, as pro- 
claimed by Chief-Justice Roger B. Taney, that ‘‘the 
black man has no rights that a man is bound to re- 
spect ’’? 


New York Cry. 


The Lone Star State. 


BY J. B. CRANFILL, D.D., 
Epiror or “ THe Texas Baptist STANDARD.” 

AN enthusiastic Texan is reported to have once 
said that Texas is bounded on the north by the aurora 
borealis, on the east by the rising sun, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by the Provi- 
dence of God. When the magnitude of our territory 
is considered this hyperbole will not seem extrava- 
gant. Texas has an area of 274,000 square miles. 
This gives us 65,410 square miles more than the Ger- 
man Empire, 75,000 square miles more than France, 
110,000 square miles more than Japan, and 183,000 
square miles more than Great Britain and Ireland. 
Of the Southern States Texas is as large as Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi and Tennessee combined, which 
sustain a population of more than twelve millions. 
Of the Northern and Eastern States Texas is as large 
as Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, New York, 
Vermont, Maine, Indiana, Ohio and West Virginia 
combined, which sustain a population of more than 
twenty millions. The distance from Laredo, on our 
extreme southern border to Texline on our extreme 
northwestern border, is as great as the distance from 
New York to Chicago. Entering the State at Galves- 
ton, one travels 400 miles before reaching Fort 
Worth, which is itself in western Texas. Taking 
the train at Fort Worth it is necessary to travel 625 
miles before reaching El Paso on our Western 
border, 
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It is not surprising that a State which is almost 
boundless in its territory should partake in all of its 
interests and resources of the amplitude of its area. 
Texas was won to civilization and to a place among 
the States of the American Union by the most heroic 
deeds of valor known to human history. Well has it 
been said that ‘‘ Thermopylz had its messenger of de- 
feat; the Alamo had none.’’ Never since the dawn 
of history has there been a braver struggle than was 
made at the Alamo and at San Jacinto for the tri- 
umph of human liberty. Richard Harding Davis, in 
‘* The West from a Car Window,”’ truly says that the 
deeds of the men who perished at the Alamoare their 
own best monument. While more of romance hovers 
about the Alamo and the brave patriots who there 
poured out their lives for Texas liberty, the decisive 
battle was fought at San Jacinto, where 600 cour- 
ageous Texans whipped the Mexican army. It is not 
strange that the sons of such noble sires should make 
haste to conquer a wilderness and bring order and 
civilization out of chaos. This they have nobly done. 
With the help of the most intelligent citizens from all 
the States of the Union, and, indeed, from all the 
countries of the world, marvels have been wrought in 
this vast empire since Sam Houston bravely led the 
Texas army in our great decisive battle. 

As evidence of our interest in education Texas has 
the largest public Free School Fund of any State in 
of the Union. This consists of $17,000,000 in interest 
bearing bonds; 28,000,000 acres of State lands, worth 
not less than $140,000,000, and 4,428,000 acres of 
county school lands which are worth $22,140,000. 
Investments in State institutions of learning and in 
eleemosynary institutions are as follows: In the State 
University, $1,000,000; in the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, $80,000; in the Sam Houston Nor- 
mal Institute, $120,000; in the Prairie View Normal 
Institute (this for colored people), $107,000; in the 
Blind Asylum, $107,000; Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
$125.000; Deaf and Dumb Asylum for Negroes, 
$34,000; in two Insane Asylums, $1,500,000; in the 
Orphan Asylum, $25,000. 

The last census gave us a population of 2,235,000. 
It is safe to say that within the past seven years this 
population has increased to three millions; but what 
are three millions of people in such a vast empire as 
ours? The State is really, after fifty-two years of 
statehood, just entering on its first great era of pros- 
perity and development. Beyond doubt Texas could 
sustain a population as great as the aggregate popula- 
lation of all the States of the Union, and still our 
population would not be as dense as in many of the 
countries of the Old World. 

In many respects Texas has had much to contend 
with. When asa State it was but fifteen years old 
our nation was convulsed with Civil War. In com- 
mon with other States of the South, Texas lay pros- 
trate when Lee surrendered at Appomattox, and many 
years passed by before our people again took hope 
and began in real earnest to make the ‘desert blos- 
som as the rose.” We passed through the reign of 
the savage and of the outlaw; and there are, no doubt, 
many readers of THE INDEPENDENT who, when they 
hear the name of Texas mentioned, still have weird 
visions of bowie-knives, revolvers, Comanche Indians 
and buffalo. Be it known to them and to all others, 
that while these had their day, they are among the 
things that were; and all that is left of them is an oc- 
casional buffalo-horn that may be picked up on our 
plains, the flint-head of an Indian arrow found em- 
bedded in some tree, or the echo of some revolver, 
which, but for the Texas saloon, would never be 
heard. 

Religiously, great advancement has been made 
within recent years. The two principal denomina- 
tions of the State are the Baptists and Methodists, 
each with an adult white membership aggregating 
200,000, and a colored membership of, perhaps, 150,- 
oooeach. The Presbyterians and Disciples are next 
in order of numbers and are still increasing in mem- 
bership and influence. Texas is not disturbed by the 
Higher Criticism or Christian Science or Theosophy. 
These old heresies revamped do not take root in 
Texas soil; infact, no sort of microbes prosper here. 
Any of your readers who are suffering from any of 
these maladies religiously, or who have become weak- 
ened physically by the ravages of the bacilli of other 
climes, will find speedy healing here. 

Politically, Texas is for free silver. Mr. Bryan's 
popular majority was scarcely less than 200,000, He 
was lately itinerating in Texas and met a _ cor- 
dial reception in all quarters. In some respects it is 
possible that his visit has helped us; in others I fear 
that it has hurt us. Texas is governed, not by the 
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people, but by a political party. The Democrats 
have been in power here since reconstruction, and all 
the policies of the State are inaugurated by that 
party. Asin many of the other States, the Demo- 
cratic Party in Texas has, in a large measure, adopted 
the platform of the Populist Party. In this way they 
were able to hold Populism in check and make sure 
of their supremacy: The outgrowth of this is that 
we have had a degree of repressive, non-progress- 
ive legislation. Texas needs capital, manufactories, 
railways and other public enterprises. Beginning, 
however, with the Administration of Governor Hogg, 
a species of legisiation was inaugurated which has 
greatly retarded our growth. The Legislature was 
addressed by Mr. Bryan, and he not only strongly 
applauded what had already been done by the moss- 
backs, but with all the powers that were in him he 
encouraged our Legislature to persist in that destruc- 
tive policy. Despite all this, the spirit of repression 
is not the spirit of the people as a whole, but of the 
politicians, It will not be long before the end will 
come to this mossbackism and to the Texas politi- 
cians who are responsible for it. 


Waco, Tex. 


BY ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH. 


Part II.—COonTINUED. 


In August, 1820, Shelley and his family were driven 
from Leghorn by the intense heat, and took a house 
for three months at the Baths of Pisa. On one of 
the hottest days of August Shelley climbed to the 
Monte San Pellegrino, a resort of pilgrims at certain 
seasons of the year. The next morning he descended 
again to the Baths. During his brief excursion, Mrs. 
Shelley says, he conceived the idea and wrote in the 
three days immiediately succeeding to his return the 
‘Witch of Atlas.” Of this erratic poem he speaks to 
Ollier in the letter dated from Pisa, January 2oth, 
1821, whither he returned the previous autumn. 


MEssrs. OLLIER, Booksellers, Vere St., Bond St., 
London. 
PIsA, Jan. 20, 1821. 

Dear Sir:—I send you the Witch of Atlas, a fanci- 
ful poem, which if it must be measured by the labor 
which it cost is worth nothing, and the Errata of Pro- 
metheus, which I ought to have sent long since, a for- 
midable list as you will see. I have lately, and but 
lately, rec’d Mrs. Gisborne’s parcel with reviews, etc. 
I request you to convey to Mr. Proctor my thanks for 
the present of his works as wellas for the pleasure 
which I rec’d from the perusal, especially of the dra- 
matic sketches. The review of my ‘‘ Cenci’’ (tho some 
of them, and especially that marked ‘‘ John Scott,’’ 
are written with great malignity), on the whole 
gives me as much encouragement as a person of my 
habits of thinking is capable cf receiving from such a 
source, which is inasmuch as they coincide with and 
confirm my own decisions. My next attempt (if I should 
write more) will be a drama, in the composition of. 
which I shall attend to the advice of my critics to a cer- 
tain degree, but I doubt whether I shall write more. I 
could be content with the hell or the Paradise of poetry, 
but the torments of its Purgatory vex me, without ex- 
citing my power sufficiently to put an end to the vexa- 
tion. 

I have also to thank you for the present of one or two 
of your publications. Iam enchanted with your “‘ Lit- 
erary Miscellany,’’* altho the last article it contains has 
excited my polemical faculties so violently, that the mo- 
ment I get rid of my ophthalmia I mean to set about an 
answer to it, which I will send to youif you please. It 
is very clever, but I think very false. Whois your 
commentator on the German Drama? He is a powerful 
thinker, tho I differ from him, toto celo, about the 
devils of Dante and Milton. If you know him person- 
ally, pray ask him, from me, what he means by receiv- 
ing unto me and if really it is any good how one isto 
get atit. I was immensely annoyed by the quotation 
from Schlegel about the way in which the popular faith 
is destroyed, first the devil, then the Holy Ghost, 
then God the Father. I had written a Lucianic essay to 
prove the same thing. There are two beautiful stories 
too in this miscellany. It pleased me altogether infi- 
nitely. 

I was also much pleased with the ‘‘ Restrospective 
Review,’’ that is with all the quotations from old books 
in it, but it was very ill executed. When the spirit 
moves you, write and give me an account of the ill suc- 
cess of my verses. Who wrote the review in your pub- 
lication of my Cenci? It was written in a friendly 
spirit, and if you know the author I wish you would tell 
him from me, how much obliged I am to him for this 
spirit. More gratifying to me than any literary laud 
[cant ?]. Dr. Sir, Yours very truly, 

P. B; S. 
* Mr. Ollier published a few numbers of a periodical called O//ier’s 


Miscellany. Peacock’s ‘Four Ages of Poetry” appeared in it. It 
was to this Sheiley refers. 
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Just one year before the date of the next letter, 
July 27th, 1820, Shelley wrote to Keats, then in his 
last illness, asking him to come to Pisa. He had 
lately reread ‘‘Endymion’’ and was newly impressed 
by its beauty. On February 23d, 1821, Keats died, 
Shelley had not felt for him a deep personal attach- 
ment, but he recognized his genius, and lamented the 
loss of his gifts to the world. It has been said very 
truly that ‘‘ ‘ Adonais’ is the costliest monument in 
verse ever erected to the memory of an English 
singer.’ ‘*Adonais” was printed in Pisa and sent 
in sheets to Ollier. 

Shelley’s pardonable indignation at the neglect of 
his commissions and questions finds vent in both the 
succeeding letters. 

In the beginning of 1822, the poet turned again to 
his tragedy of ‘‘Charlesi,’’ and, as he tells Mr. 
Ollier, he intended to complete it by spring. It ex- 
ists but in fragments, and Professor Dowden says that 
‘«they give no evidence that the tragedy would have 
had that central impulse which sends life and force 
through every member of a breathing and moving 
piece of dramatic art.” 

Messrs. OLLIER & Co., Booksellers, Vere Street, Bond 
St.. London. 
BAGNI, July 27, 1821. 

Dear Sir:—I send you the bill of lading of the box 
containing ‘‘ Adonais’’; and I send also a copy to your- 
self by Mr. Gisborne, who probably will arrive before 
the ship. Pray put the enclosed in the post. 

Iadd a few words on the subject of my last letter. I 
think it of consequence that the circumstances of Mrs. 


S.’s having written the work I proposeto you should be - 


kept a profound secret, and I repose upon my confidence 
in you to that effect, on consideration, I think that it 
ought not to be announced as written by the author of 
‘* Frankenstein.” It bears every indication of the great- 
est popularity, and many people might have been prej- 
udiced by ‘‘ Frankenstein’’ against a second attempt of 
the same author. The work I send you has been seen 
in part by Mr. Gisborne, and has excited, as it must in 
every one, the deepest interest. 
Dear sir, Yours very truly, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 
Messrs. OLLIER & Co., Booksellers, Vere Street, Bond 
Street, London, Angleterre. . 
Pisa, Jan. 11th, 1821 (2?). 
Dear Sir:—I cannot but express my surprise at the 
silence you have thought proper to observe respecting 
the various subjects I have written to you in the course 
of the last six months. My only motive in breaking it 
on the presert occasion is to inform you that, consider- 
ing your total neglect as a (negative?) upon my last 
(made?) position of the proposal for Mrs. Shelley’s 
novel, I have sent it to Mr. Godwin with liberty to dis- 
pose of itto the best advantage; and should you still 
be desirous of publishing it you may treat with him for 
the copyright. You will at once see how little reason you 
have to complain of this conduct on my part when I tell 
you that two months elapsed between the completion of 
the novel and its being sent to England. In explana- 
tion of your answer, but respect to my own publications 
I had exceedingly desired the immediate publication of 
Hellas, from public no less than private reasons; but as 
post day after post day passes and I receive no proof- 
sheets of it, as I had requested, I suppose I might as 
well not have relied upon your spontaneous offers to 
execute my commissions. I was also more than com- 
monly interested in the subject of Adonais. I do not 
mean the sale but the effect produced, and I should 
have [been] glad to have received some communication 
from you respecting it. I do not know even whether it 
has been published, and still less whether it has been 
republished with the alterations sent. 

The historical tragedy of Charles I. will be ready by 
the spring. It is my intention to sell the copyright of 
this poem; as you have already been my publisher I give 
you the refusal of it. My reason for selling it, to 
speak frankly, is that the booksellers should have suffi- 
cient interest in its success to give it a fair chance. 
Should you not think it worth while to make any offer 
for it, of course you will absolve me from (levity ?) in ap- 
plying to another publisher. I ought to say that the 
tragedy promises to be good as tragedy’s go, and that 
it is not colored by the party spirit of the author; how 
far it may be popular I cannot judge. 

Should you pay the same attention to my present 
letter as its late predecessors have rec’d from you, you 
will scarcely think it extraordinary that this should be 
the last time I intend to trouble. 

Dear sir, I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Humble Servant, 
Percy B. SHELLEY. 


The remaining letters in this group, dated April 
11th, 1822, from Pisa, and June 15th, from Lerici, are 
merely business communications, and possess a mel- 
ancholy interest as having been penned by the living 
hand so soon to be stilled in death. On the first of 
May the Shelleys, with several of their friends, form- 
ed one household ina villa, which was approached 
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by a winding footpath from Lerici. The story of 
Shelley’s delight in the possession of his new boat, 
the ‘‘ Ariel,’’ and the fate he, with two companions, 
met while sailing in her, has often been told. The 
order for his quarter’s income (June 15th), was prob- 
ably honored, and he was in Leghorn on July 8th, 
when he visited his bankers, and made purchases for 
the housekeeping in Lerici, before setting out upon 
his fatal voyage h»meward. About ten days later 
Trelawney identified the body of Shelley, which had 
been washed ashore, and on August 16th a ceremony 
of cremation was witnessed by a group of men, and 
the ashes of the poet were conveyed to Rome, where 
they now lie. 
MEssrs. OLLIER & Co., Vere Street, Bond Street, Lon- 
don, Angleterre. 
Pisa, April 11, 1822. 

Gentlemen :—I should be obliged to you to furnish Mr. 
Gisborne with my account with as little delay as is con- 
sistent with your convenience. {[ understand from him 
that the balance is against me. I have reason to be sur- 
prised at this, but I complain of nothing except your 
silence, which has produced a want of intelligence be- 
tween us, without which the accounts need never have 
been in their present state. 

Pray let my accounts be sent in to Mr. Gisborne, and 
I wish you to consider that any arrangements you may 
feel inclined to enter into with that gentleman respect- 
ing my works, &c., are sanctioned by my authority. On 
the opposite page you will find a list of errata for Hel- 
las, which in general is more correct than my other 
books. 

Gentlemen I am your obt. serv’t, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 


Messrs. BrooxEs & Co., Bankers, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, Angleterre. 
LERICI, June 15, 1822. 
Gentlemen :—Be so good as tosend a credit for my 
quarter’s income, due the 25th of this month, to Messrs. 
Guebhard & Co., Merchants, Leghorn, for my use. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your humble servant, 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. 


Summit, N. J. 





Profit-Sharing in America. 
BY GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 


ON a recent journey in the West I had the pleasure 
of visiting the factory and village of N. O. Nelson, of 
St. Louis, who is the pioneer of profit-sharing un the 
French system in the United States. In fact, Mr. 
Nelson comes nearer realizing the ideal of Leclaire, 
the father of French profit-sharing, than any other 
man in America. 

Mr. Nelson has three factories; but he is concen- 
trating his works gradually at the village ‘* Leclaire,” 
on the outskirts of the little town of Edwardsville, 
Ill. 

. How recent real profit-sharing is in this country is 
shown by the date of the beginning of Mr. Nelson’s 
experiment—1886. Prior to that time there had been 
many experiments on other lines, however; and, in 
fact, crude efforts to bring employer and employed 
into a joint interest date back to the Revolutionary 
period. But the development of the idea in this coun- 
try has been slower than in either England or France 
—a fact due, no doubt, to the higher wages paid in 
the United States, and the irregular development of 
industries here. 

True profit-sharing—that is, profit-sharing in ad- 
dition to wages—began in the second quarter of the 
present century, and the first instance recorded was 
that of John S. Vandeleur, a disciple of Robert 
Owen. Vandeleur owned an estate in County Clare, 
Ireland. In 1831 he organized his laborers into an 
association, which paid to him £900 worth of produce 
as rent and interest; and the remaining profits went 
to the purchase of live stock and supplies from Van- 
deleur for the tenants. In France, Leclaire, a house 
painter, was the father of the system now generally 
accepted. He made his first division with his work- 
men in 1842. Two years later the Paris and Orleans 

Railroad began sharing profits with its employés; and 
they received a small percentage above their wages 
every year, until 1852, when the road acquired some 
very valuable branches. In that year the profits of 
wages jumped to thirty-four per cent., and in the 
following year they were forty-one percent. Then 
the company changed the system of profit-sharing so 
as to give less to the employés and moreto the stock- 
holders. In Germany J. H. von Thunen introduced 
a plan for profit-sharing on his estate in 1847. 

These examples could not fail to have their influ- 
ence on American employers; but it was some time 
before any one of these ventured to try the experi- 
ment which was gaining so many friends each year 
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abroad. The first recorded instance of profit-sharing 
jn addition to wages on a definite plan was that of A. 
S. Cameron & Co., of New York. They adopted, in 
1869, the plan of dividing among the workingmen 
each year ten per cent. of the net profits of the con- 
cern. Then a sick fund was established, and to this 
each workman contributed five cents a week,and Mr. 
Cameron doubled the aggregate. Brewster & Co., 
the New York carriage-makers, were encouraged by 
the example of Cameron to put in operation a more 
elaborate plan. They agreed to give ten per cent. of 
the gross profits annually to their workmen, and they 
glaced much of the conduct of the business in the 
workmen’s hands. The establishment was divided 
into departments, and each of these was under the 
government of a Board of Control, composed of 
workmen. ° The chairmen of the Boards of Control 
were a Board of Governors. Regulations for the 
conduct of the establishment were made by these or- 
ganizations of workmen, and they heard complaints 
and adjusted differences between employer and em- 
ployed. After two and a half years of this system 
came the eight-hour strike of 1871. It demonstrated 
the impossibility of gauging the workman’s charac- 
ter. The employés of Cameron,& Co., who were en 
joying the benefits of profit-sharing in a lesser degree 
than the employés of Brewster & Co., stuck to their 
employers and refused to go out on strike. Asa re- 
sult they continued in the enjoyment of a share of the 
profits until Mr. Cameron’s death in 1877. But the 
carriage-makers, tho they could have brought abouta 
change in the number of working hours through their 
own organizations, went out on strike, forfeiting 
$11,000 of accumulated profits. When they returned 
to their work the profit-sharing system had been 
abandoned. 

Experiences like that of Brewster & Co., have 
acted too often to the discouragement of those who 
were inclined to adopt profit-sharing or who had 
adopted it. With most employers the question is 
not a philanthropic but a purely commercial one. 
Twenty years ago a Massachusetts concern announced 
that it would set aside each year a percentage of 
profits to be divided among employés who had been 
with it a certain length of time, in proportion to the 
salaries paid to them. Theexperiment was continued 
foronly a short time. Then the employers came to 
the conclusion that profit-sharing was a detriment 
rather than an advantage to the workmen. The men 
grew to expect the additional compensation each year, 
and instead of putting money aside they increased 
the expenses of their living accordingly. After this 
experiment, the Massachusetts concern determined 
to use the percentage of the profits to reward those 
who showed great zeal and efficiency during the-year, 
and this plan seemed to work more satisfactorily. 
This was one of the plans tried by John Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia. He had a complicated record of 
services kept so as to determine at the end of each 
year of what value relatively the services of each em- 
ployé had been. In accordance with this showing 
rewards were given and salaries increased. Mr. 
Wanamaker was not satisfied with the results of his 
experiment, and he has suspended it. A great many 
concerns still follow this individual system. The 
principle of it is opposed entirely to the idea of profit- 
sharing as adopted abroad. 

The Peace Dale Manufacturing Company, of Peace 
Dale, R. I., has adopted still another scheme for the 
reward of labor. It employs nearly 500 men and 
women ina village in the town of South Kingston. 
Since the first of January, 1878, the Board of Direct- 
ors of the concern has set aside each year a sum for 
the payment of a dividend on wages when there has 
been a surplus above wages, taxes, interest, profit on 
capital, wear and tear,and the reserve fund. This 
dividend is paid to employés who work seven months 
in twelve. In the first year there was no dividend. 
In the second year the dividend amounted to five per 
cent. on wages—an aggregate of $5,842.40. The fol- 
lowing year the dividend was slightly larger, and then 
for. two years it was smaller, and then the dividends 
ceased for a time. The Peace Dale Company went 
into the business of profit-sharing commercially, urg- 
ing on the employés at the outset the necessity of 
showing their appreciation by working harder; and it 
complained in the third year, in a circular to em- 
ployés, that the results in increased efficiency had not 
been what could have been expected. Inthe period 
of profit-sharing, however, there have been no differ- 
ences between employer and employed; and any one 
who knows the cost of strikes will appreciate the 
value of that condition of affairs. 

Another form of profit-sharing was that announced 
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by the New England Granite Works in 1886. The 
concern offered to divide the net profits, one-third to 
labor, one-third to capital, and one-third to a fund to 
provide against losses by bad debts, etc. The plan 
was abandoned very soon after itsadoption. The em- 
ployers claimed that the workmen showed no appre- 
ciation of the new system and went on strike shortly 
after it was adopted; the workmen charged that the 
company made the proposition not in good faith, but 
for the purpose of averting a strike which threatened 
at the time it had a large contract to fill. This in- 
stance would not be worth mentioning, but for the 
fact that English economists made much of it at the 
time it was suggested. 

Still another experiment was that of J. Morton 
Brown & Co., of Norristown, Penn. This concern 
agreed in 1887, to give its employés of twelve months 
standing a dividend of five per cent. on wages at the 
end of the year; to employés who had worked nine 
months, four per cent.; to employés of six months, 
three per cent.; to employés of three months, two 
per cent., and so on. The first dividend under this 
system was a little more than $3,000, and the firm 
claimed that the outlay in wages-dividends was more 
than balanced by increased output. 

Lister Brothers, of Newark, N. J., tried still another 
plan in 1882. This was to take ten per cent. net 
earnings for capital and then divide the surplus 
among the employés according to a graded classifica- 
tion. Some of the employés received as much as 
$250 dividend the first year; but there was so much 
dissatisfaction over the division that the firm decided 
to give up profit-sharing and make gifts of so much 
money to its employés each year. This again is the 
individual system—the gifts being proportioned to the 
efficiency of each of the workmen. 

The most extraordinary profit-sharing experiment 
yet tried in this country was that of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mill Co., of Minneapolis. This company does 
a flour business of ten million, and an elevator busi- 
ness of eight milliondollarsayear. In 1882, it agreed 
that after taking eight per cent. out of the net on a 
capital of $2,500,000, the surplus should be divided 
among the employés. The division was tobe to those 
who had been in the company’s employ five years and 
those who held important positions. About $40,000 
a year was divided among the employés until business 
became bad and the surplus disappeared. The mills 
and elevators have more than 1,000 employés, and the 
number of those participating in the profits increased 
each year as the number of five-year men grew larger. 
But, Mr. Pillsbury says, there have been of late years 
no profits to share. ; 

The Nelson system, which is modeled on the French 
(Mr. Gilman in his admirable book on profit-sharing 
says that Mr. Nelson comes nearest the standard of 
Leclaire), has seen several modifications since its in- 
auguration. Under the first voluntary agreement 
made with his workmen, Mr. Nelson took out of the 
net earnings of the company six per cent. for capitaland 
then divided the surplus in the proportion of one per 
cent. to labor and one per cent. to capital. The capital 
stock of the company having been increased, Mr. 
Nelson modified this plan so as to give two per cent. 
of the surplus to labor and one per cent. to capital. 
He also changed the form of the dividend, making it 
payable in stock of the company at par. There was 
no agreement for the redemption of this stock, but 
any émployé who left the concern had his stock re- 
deemed at its face value. The last modification made 
by Mr. Nelson carries his scheme into another exper- 

imental stage. He has made profit-sharing optional 
with his employés; but he requires some effort on 
their part to correspond to the effort on his. Each 
employé who wishes to participate in the profits of 
the company must contribute of his earnings to the 
capital of the company each week that he works full 
time. If any time is lost during a week he contrib- 
utes nothing. Proportionate to the subscription he 
makes each year to the company’s capital is the 
stock dividend given to him. On this stock he re- 
ceives, at the end of the ensuing year, the usual six 
per cent. plus the share of the surplus which goes to 
capital, and he receives a like dividend on the stock 
which was assigned to him as his profit-dividend. He 
may take this stock into the market if he can finda 
buyer for it; but the company will not receive it from 
him so long as he remains in the company’s employ. 
Mr. Nelson’s idea in making this last restriction on 
profit-sharing was to encourage the habit of saving. 
The hard times which have prevailed for a long pe- 
riod have made profit-dividends so small that there 
has not been the object in participating in them which 
there was at first; and until prosperity returns the 
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number of employés entering into Mr. Nelson’s plan 
will be comparatively small. 

Mr. Nelson, like the Peace Dale Company and 
others, encourages saving also by selling homesteads 
to his workmen on easy: payments. He has establish- 
ed also a school fund at Leclaire, and a relief fund 
which is controlled by the employés of the concern; 
and these funds are a direct tax, without restriction, 
on the profits of the concern. These features area 
part of the system of Alfred Dolge, of Dolgeville, N. 
Y. In fact, these and similar features comprise the 
whole of the Dolge plan. 

Mr. Dolge objects to profit-sharing, which, he says, 
is either paternalism or philanthropy, and that profit- 
sharing could never be adopted generally, because 
there was always a number of enterprises yielding no 
profits. The system with which he has experimented 
for twenty years he calls ‘‘earning-sharing.”” He 
does not distribute any part of the earnings of his 
factories to the workmen in them. Instead, he ap- 
plies what he considers the workmen’s share of the 
earnings to the payment of insurance premiums, the 
granting of pensions and endowments, the mainte- 
nance of parks and schools. In aspecimen year $4-, 
326.75 was expended for schools and $2,198.46 for 
insurance by Mr. Dolge. Whatever is laid aside for 
the benefit of the employés each year is calculated by 
Mr. Dolge according to his own idea of what labor 
has done to help the earnings of the concern, 


Wasuincton, D.C. 


Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THERE are appointmentsand appointments. Some 
are talked of long beforehand, and are more or Jess 
the cause of political contest, not infrequently of per- 
sonal differences. Others are made so quietly they 
create scarcely a ripple on the surface of official life, 
and are soon forgotten except by those directly inter- 
ested. One of the quiet appointments recently made 
by the President is that of Governor of Alaska, in the 
nomination and confirmation of John G. Brady. It 
was known that C. S. Johnson, who was United States 
Attorney for Alaska in President Harrison’s Admin- 
istration, would have liked the appointment, tho Mr. 
Johnson's chief desire is to obtain representation in 
Congress for Alaska. He has lived in the Territor 
ten years, and is now settled at Juneau, the princi- 
pal town, one hundred and seventy miles from Sitka, 
the capital. Mr. Johnson was a delegate to the Re- 
publican Convention at St. Louis, and asa member of 
the Committee on Platform succeeded in getting the 
plank adopted to give Alaska representation in Con- 
gress. The bill to give Alaska a delegate is pending, 
and Mr. Johnson is in Washington to aid its passage. 
He says: ‘‘Our people want two things—Home rule, 
and representation in Congress.”’ 

There is no doubt that the appointment of John G. 
Brady to be Governor of Alaska will give satisfaction 
to the best people of that sometimes badly governed 
Territory. The statement that the President’s selec- 
tion of Mr. Brady is a victory for the missionary ele- 
ment as against the business men of the Territory is 
not a fair statement. It was just the other day that 
a resident of Alaska, who is familiar with affairs up 
there, said, when speaking of the appointment of Mr, 
Brady: ‘‘So faras the missionary work goes, I am 
an outsider. But I am ready to say that the mis- 
sionaries at Sitka have been long-suffering and patient 
under the most trying circumstances. They are do- 
ing splendid work among the natives, by their schools 
with industrial departments where various trades are 
taught and training given for self-support. Nobody 
away from there knows, however, what the mission- 
aries have had tocontend against because of the liquor 
brought into the Territory in spite of the law prohib- 
iting the sale of liquor except for medicinal purposes, 
and that on a high license. Liquor is smuggled into 
Sitka and every other port in southeastern Alaska on 
the regular steamers, which arrive once a fortnight. 
The native Alaskan takes kindly to civilization, and 
behaves beautifully as long as he drinks water. But 
when he gets whisky he is much like the white man 
under the same infiluence.. Tho the mission and na- 
tive village at Sitka area mile apart, there is neces- 
sarily more or less communication between them. It 
is not simply the natives getting drunk; but at one 
time, when the Company of Marines was stationed at 
Sitka, some of them would get drunk, too, and go 
into the native.village. Then things were about as 
bad as they could be. The Governor was a good 
Presbyterian, and a strictly temperate man, but abso- 
lutely without backbone. He could hardly walk a 
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stone’s throw from his own house without passing 
more than one saloon with its wide-open door 
and unlicensed bar. Yet he confessed himself 
powerless to correct the evil. And to a 
certain extent he was. For on the other hand, 
the Judge of the highest court in Alaska was 
a strictly intemperate man, and with the officer in 
command of the Marines, who seldom drew a sober 
breath, the two were ‘‘oft in the stilly night’’ en- 
gaged in noisy demonstrations which made sleep im- 
possible for quiet, respectable people in Sitka. The 
missionaries complained, and protests and petitions 
were sent again and again to Washington. It was a 
long time, however, before anything was done to put 
a stop to such disgraceful things. Finally, President 
Harrison removed the Judge, and the Captain of the 
Marines got frightened and eased up a little, tho he 
was allowed to serve out his detail. There was not 
the least use for the Marines at Sitka, as the natives 
were never troublesome except about in the neighbor- 
ing islands among themselves. When these disturb- 
ances happened the little wheezy old gunboat ‘ Pinta,’ 
which has been in Sitka harbor for the last twenty 
years, would cruise around and with her two little can- 
non warn the Alaskans not to do so again. No powder 
is ever wasted on these warlike cruises for the sight of 
the gunboat, the cannon and the uniforms of the 
officers is quite sufficiently awe-inspiring to settle all 
quarrels among the natives whether of a domestic or 
public character. Of course there is law enough in 
Alaska in regard to the liquor question—law enough 
to protect respectable people. If the new Governor, 
therefore, has the stamina to enforce the law, not 
only the missionary people but the business people 
will be glad of it, and all will rejoice over the Presi- 
dent’s selection of John G. Brady.” 

The moving of the Congressional Library from the 
Capitol to the new Library Building will be no May- 
day moving, even if it could have been done in that 
spring month. Just now the chaos of books would 
seem to make the moving. a hopeless task. At any- 
rate the moving will take a deal of time, and will not 
fully set in until the adjournment of Congress. The 
great rotunda of the new Library Building is to be 
adorned by a clock that will probably be the most 
magnificent in the world. The design is by an 
American artist who is doing the work in his Paris 
studio. The materials used in the making of the 
clock include bronzes, fancy marbles in dull reds and 
pinks, gold and colored mosaics, rich enamels, jade, 
malachite and lapis-lazuli.. The Library Building 
is about completed, and almost the entire structure is 
open daily to visitors. Its superb proportions and 
varied beauty are a revelation, even to well-traveled 
men and women, many of whom have seen the most 
famous palaces of the Old World. Uniformed attend- 
ants are already on duty, and they are not only 
obliging but sufficiently well-informed to be capable 
of giving information to visitors. Unlike the attend- 
ants in the Old World palaces, these men accept no 
fees. This fact caused some embarrassment a few 
days ago toa visitor—an American woman who has 
traveled extensively both in her own country and 
abroad. She had stopped for the second time 
to admire ‘‘Minerva,’’ that exquisite work 
designed by Elihu Vedder and_ executed in 
Venetian mosajcs. Turning to an attendant she 
asked some question, and in a moment found 
herself in a conversation made interesting by the 
man’s knowledge of the beautiful picture. To illus- 
trate the difference between stone and glass mosaics, 
he took from his pocket a tiny cube of emerald-colored 
glass with gold on one side, saying the border of the 
picture was of the glass mosaics and the gold was 
burned in by a process which made it as lasting as the 
glass itself. Then he added: ‘‘If you care for this 
bit, you are welcome to keep it.” The visitor, tak- 
ing the mosaic, thanked him. hesitated an instant, 
then, with a piece of money in her hand, said: 

«You have given me interesting information—will 
you accept this?” 

‘“‘Oh no, thank you,’’ he quickly replied. 
do not take fees here.’ 

The hot weather of the past week or two has the 
usual effect of hurrying people away for the summer, 
and already there are ‘‘ shut-up ” houses at every turn. 
The British Embassy looks solemn and deserted—no 
sign of life except an office window in the little wing, 
opened a few hours each day. The Ambassador and 
family are in London, tho they did not sail in time for 
the Jubilee, but arrived just at the end of the great fes- 
tivities. This seemed strange to Americans who 


«We 


could fancy no diplomatic duties too important not to 
But the Ambassador, 


be set aside for the Jubilee. 
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his wife and four daughters all carried over American 
bicycles, to enjoy riding over the fine country roads 
in England. Theyare among the best riders in the 
Diplomatic Circle at Washington. The Ambassador 
of France,with his wife and two baby daughters, have 
a country place near Washington, on the Heights 
above Georgetown, where they spend part of the 
summer, then goto the seashore, and later to the 
mountains. It is near enough for Mr. Patenotre to 
drive into the Embassy every morning; but he comes 
in, intruly democratic fashion, in the street-cars. The 
Minister of Austria and family spend the summer at 
Bar Harbor, and the Minister of Brazil with his wifeand 
daughters, have a cottage in the Adirondacks, where 
they go every year. Besides the Ambassador of Great 
Britain, a number of other foreign representatives 
will pass the summer abroad—among them the Am- 
bassador of Italy and the Minister of Russia. It is 
said the Russian mission may be soon raised to the 
grade of an embassy, and that the present Minister, 
Mr. Kotzebue, is likely to be made Ambassador before 
his return to this post. On our side it is the one 
foreign mission of importance left for the President to 
fill, and it will not go begging for lack of candidates. 
Should the grade be raised to Ambassador, it will 
rank with Great Britain, Germany and France; for 
the salary is now the same—$17,500 a year. The 
Legation of China is soon to be removed toa resi- 
dence in the fashionable West End, quite near ‘‘ Stewart 
Castle,” that was fora long time occupied by Ministers 
of China inturn. The new Legation residence, tho 
not termed a ‘‘castle,’’ might well be called a mod- 
ern palace, as it is a magnificent white stone building, 
with interior of richly carved woods and beautiful mar- 
bles. It is a spacious dwelling, but is to be made more 
spacious by the addition of a ballroom and offices, 
and will be handsomely furnished, arid ready for occu- 
pancy in the early autumn. Should the house prove 
satisfactory as a Legation residence it is not improba- 
ble that it will be purchased by the Government of 
China for a permanent residence, as it is for sale, and 
quite new, having been occupied but a few months. 
Among the fine houses in the immediate vicinity, are 
the Leiter Mansion, the not less palatial home of 
William Boardman, Lieutenant Clove’s fine house, and 
the house of Thomas Nelson Page, not yet completed, 
but one of the largest private residences in Washing- 
ton, with many suggestions of Florentine architec- 
ture. Residences owned by foreign Governments in 
Washington are those of Great Britain, Germany, 
Mexico, Japan, Korea and Austria. Great Britain 
made the first purchase, buying ground when it was 
cheap, and building a roomy, handsome house. 
Mexico was the next, also buying ground and build- 
ing a handsome house. Germany bought two houses 
adjoining and remodeled them into one fine residence. 
Japan, Korea, and Austria each bought a handsome 
house for Legation residences. 


Fine Arts. 
The Royal Academy. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 


Weare, I think, entitled to assume that the annual ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy represents, uponthe whole, 
accurately the general condition of art in England. Such 
work as that of Sir Edward Burne-Jones or Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt—to name the two most eminent masters now 
living, whose paintings are not to be seen onthe walls 
of the Academy—is altogether apart from the general 
current of contemporary art, and appeals rather to 
special sections of the community than to the public 
at large. Holman Hunt’s work, it is true, possesses 
qualities of a more popular kind than are to be found in 
the paintings of Burne-Jones; but it exibits at the same 
time an earnestness and intensity of feeling which are 
as foreign to the purpose of our painters in general as 
to the desire of their patrons. Accepting, then, the 
Academy exhibition asa faithful representative of the 
general import and tendency of art among us, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the outlook, at the present 
time, is far from encouraging. It isno exaggeration to 
say that there is hardly a bit of really first-rate painter’s 
work tobe seen within the exhibition; very little which 
even approximates to first-rate work. There is a good 
deal of work which displays considerable superficial 
dexterity, and, of course, much more which is super- 
ficial without being dexterous; but for a painting which 
indeed manifests the mind and hand of a master, we 
shall search the crowded galleries almost in vain. 

In solarge an exhibition it is probably inevitable that 
a great proportion of the contents should be the work of 
persons who have unhappily adopted the profession of 
art without possessing either the talents or the patience 
requisite for success, The predominance of such work 
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gives an amateurish air to the whole exhibition, and 
one’s first feeling, in passing through the rooms, is of 
regret that so many people should have missed so utterly 
their vocation in life. But to works of this class the 
critic has nothing further to say. There is yet a large 
proportion of work in the exhibition to which the term 
“amateurish” cannot fairly be applied; of work which 
displays unmistakably both natural talent and the facil- 
ity which comes of practice. Why, then, is this work 
for the most part so little satisfactory ? 

As compared with the art of former times, that of the 
present day is broadly distinguished by its vulgarity. 
Of course there are artists now living whose work is 
removed ¢oto celo from the slightest suspicion of vulgar- 
ity, and doubtless there were artists of old time whose 
work is by no means altogether free from the taint. 
Nevertheless, as a general distinction this is a true one; 
and if any lover of art, after visiting the Royal Acad- 
emy, will goto Trafalgar Square, and spend a short 
time in the National Gallery, I think he will at once feel 
the truth of it. The old painters appear to have pos- 
sessed a sensitiveness with regard to the beautiful, of 
which few traces are to be found in contemporary work. 
The necessary concomitant of this sensitiveness was a 
certain refinement of execution which is manifest in 
their slightest sketches as well as in their most finished 
productions; for refinement of execution proceeds, and 
is inseparable from refinement of mind and of vision. 
Now it is just this sensitiveness of perception which is 
usually absent from the art of the present day, and 
with it, consequently, the sensitiveness of handling 
which depends upon it. It is rare nowadays to 
meet with a picture which has been painted purely 
from love; a picture which shows that the artist re- 
joiced in his work, and wished simply to convey to the 
spectator the image of some beautiful thing which he 
had seen or imagined. Our artists paint to amuse, to 
astonish, or to dazzle; they follow fashions, and prac- 
tice upon the ignorance of their public. And yet it is 
love which lies at the root of all great art, love of the 
beauty which is diffused over all things as the seal and 
symbol of their divine origin. Without this, true great- 
ness even of execution is forever impossible; the utmost 
that can be attained is that superficial excellence which 
we callcleverness. This excellence, such as itis, many 
of ourartists doubtless possess; but it is surely of little 
value. Indeed, cleverness implies vulgarity; it implies 
a want of sensitiveness to whatever is highest and most 
divine in the nature of the beautiful, and it is accord- 
ingly inconsistent with real greatness. We may, with 
propriety, speak of a picture of Mr. Sargent’s, or of 
Mr. Leader’s, or even of Mr. Alma Tadema’s, as clever; 
but who would not at once feel the incongruity if we 
were to apply such a term to the paintings of a Titian, 
a Velasquez, or a Michael Angelo? 

But we need not confine our admiration to the works 
of such supreme masters asthese. There have been 
many painters, before and since them, who, without a 
tenth part of their power, have produced precious and 
memorable work, because they have been wise enough 
to feel the beautiful, and humble enough to express it 
reverently and lovingly for its own sake. Even in the 
present exhibition of the Royal Academy there is a small 
proportion of work executed thus modestly and sin- 
cerely, altho for the most part it hardly attains a suffi- 
ciently high standard of technical excellence to be pro- 
nounced either as precious or memorable. At its best, 
however, it is both; and it is represented at its best by 
two or three paintings contributed by one of the oldest 
members of the Academy, Mr. J. C. Hook. Here, at all 
events, we have an artist whose unaffected love of 
nature gives an untiring charm to every production of 
his pencil. In their own modest way his gray-green 
seas and bits of quiet country are thoroughly delightful 
and exemplary. Mr. Brett’s seas are, to me, far less 
fascinating, tho he also has one or two good pictures in 
the exhibition. But he is not a colorist, nor has he the 
feeling of Mr. Hook. One would say that Mr. Brett is 
actuated not so much by a love of nature, as by a scien- 
tific interest in the aspects of nature. But his pictures 
are at least sincere and thorough; he paints because he 
has something to express, and not to display his own 
cleverness. 

Mr. George Leslie’s ‘‘ Day of Rest,’’ is a very pleas- 
ant and unaffected picture of a sunny meadow, with two 
or three horses grazing. With the exception of a few 
unpretentious and agreeable little bits in the water- 
color room, I do not know that any of the other land- 
scapes need be specially noticed. Mr. Leader sends 
some large paintings, as mechanically skilful as usual; 
while the other most prominent landscapes of the year 
—those by the Scottish artists, MacWhirter and David 
Murray—are, as usual, coarse in execution and harsh 
in color. Some of the subjects are excellent; the fore- 
ground of wild flowers in Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘‘ Alpine 
Meadows,” would have been lovely had it been painted 
with the least affection. 

Of the portraits I like best one by Mr. T. C. Gotch, of 
a fair young girl with golden hair, to which he has given 
the fanciful title of ‘‘The Heir toall the Ages.’’ There 
is nothing particularly fanciful in the picture, however. 
only a girl’s portrait, painted with a refinement and 
thoroughness which form a remarkable contrast to the 


pretentious crudity of most of the portraits exhibited. 
Mr. Mouat Loudon’s ‘‘ Butterflies,” a portrait of a little 
‘girl dancing, is very good in action and expression, but 

‘dirty and disagreeable in color. The portrait of Mrs. 
Carl Meyer, by Mr. John S. Sargent, R.A. Elect, has 
attracted much favorable notice,as might be expected 
‘of a picture so completely ‘‘ up to date,”’ if I may use a 
slang phrase of a decidedly ‘‘slangy” picture. There 
is power init, no doubt; but it is an example of the 
worst tendencies of modern art—clever, superficial, 
vulgar and noisy. 

Mr. E. A. Abbey has followed up his Shakespearean 
success with another subject from.Shakespeare, the 
play scene in Hamlet. It is, however, by no means up 
to his standard of last year. The general effect of the 
piece is rich and decorative, with a predominance of 
black and red, an arrangement which he before em- 
ployed very effectively; but the execution is careless 
and unequal. This strikes one especially with refer- 
ence to the faces, which are quite unworthy of the 
painter of Richard and Lady Anne. The faces in his 
last year’s picture displayed good workmanship anda 
sincere and not unsuccessful attempt to realize the 
characters of the play. But in this picture the faces are 
either caricatured or quite devuid of expression; they 
manifest neither thought nor feeling on the part of the 
painter. There is more of both thought and feeling in 
Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘The Mother’’ and Mr. La Thangue’s 
‘*Traveling Harvesters’? than-in most of the pictures 
in the exhibition. The work of both these artists pre- 
sents features of considerable promise—observation of 
nature, some sense of color,and genuine understanding 
of and sympathy with the class whose daily life they 
set themselves to illustrate. Their coarseness of tech- 
nic is a fault which, one would fain hope, is not inerad- 
icable, since they are evidently capable of feeling to 
which it is in no way correspondent. Could they re- 
solve to work with greater refinement they might achieve 
excellent things in art. 

A few unpretentious studies of still-life, by various 
artists, both in oil and water color, deserve notice; and 
some good work is to be seen in the black-and-white 
room. Especially interesting are three mezzotint en- 
gravings after Turner, by Mr. Frank Short, whois, I 
believe, incontestably the most artistic mezzotint-en- 
graver nowliving. It is generally known thatthe great 
series of landscape engravings in mezzotint which 
Turner published under the title of ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,” 
remained at his death incomplete, only seventy-one 
plates having been published out of the intended hun- 
dred. Of the unpublished subjects several had been 
engraved and abandoned in various degrees of incom- 
pletion. The rest were represented by Turner’s draw- 
ings only, and these Mr. Short has now engraved, in the 
method originally employed, and with very gratitying 
success. Some of the subjects upon which Mr. Short 
has been engaged are in beauty inferior to few in the 
entire series; and the great skill and taste of the en- 
graver could not have been put to better use than in 
thus carrying out Turner’s intention, and performing 
this worthy act of homage to the memory of the greatest 
of English landscape-painters. 


Ricumonb, Surrey, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary. 
Medical Delusions. 


II. 


In following the history of medical delusions, we next 
come to the curing of scrofulous swellings by the roya/ 
touch; i. e., the patient was touched by an authentic 
royal personage—and got well. Shakespeare describes 
the practice in ‘‘Macbeth,”’ and the ‘‘ gracious Duncan ”’ 
was acontemporary of Edward the Confessor (1042- 
1065), in whose reign the potency of the royal touch to 
put to flight disease was discovered: 


“ Macduff. What’s the disease he means ? 

Malcolm. ’Tis called the evil; [King’s Evil.] 
A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I’ve seen himdo. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited 

people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers; and ’tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction.” 


The disease for which this treatment was so effica- 
cious is now well shown to be but one form of tubercu- 
losis, in which the tubercle bacillus is the cause, show- 
ing itself in enlargement of the glands of the neck, and 
in swellings on the joints, now known to be curable by 
rational methods, if taken inhand early enough. One 
of its familiar forms was called ‘‘ white swelling,” and 
this being an early manifestation of the malady, it can 
generally be cured by good food, open-air life, and 
enough of sound sleep, with the avoidance of overdoing 
in any line. It is tobe noticed that the religious ele- 
ment is infused all through the chronicles of these cures, 
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first and most prominent being the belief in the ‘‘divins 
ity that doth hedge a 4ing’’; for a historian who re- 
lated that in 1716 aman had been healed by the touch 
of a lineal descendant of a line of kings, but who had 
not yet been anointed, was so little believed that it dis- 
rated his whole book, and caused many of his patrons 
to withdraw their subscriptions. 

Nothing but unimpeachable records could make us be- 
lieve in the multitudes that were tested in this way. In 
the first four years after the Restoration Charles II 
‘*touched”’ nearly 24,000 persons. Physicians often, 
after their own attempts at cure failed, recommended 
the patient ‘‘to visit the court in order to be touched by 
the King’’; on a par with the advice now so often given 
“*to go South or to Colorado.”. Evelyn records in his 
diary: 

“There were so great a concourse of people with their 
children, to be touched for the evil, that six or seven were 
crushed to death by pressing at the Chirurgeon’s door for 
tickets ’’ [to admit to the King]. 

Louis XIV touched 1,600 persons on Easter Sunday, 
1686. He combined a prayer with each touch: ‘‘ The 
King touches thee; may God cure thee’’; and to every 
Frenchman he gave fifteen sous, and, with true French 
politeness, to every foreigner thirty. Henry VII, of 
England, established a ceremony to be used, and also 
the practice of presenting a small piece of gold. People 
of all classes and from all parts of the Kingdom came 
in such numbers to be healed that it became necessary 
to establish fixed times for the ‘‘ Publick Healings,” 
and it was decreed that sufferers might come from 
All Hallow-tide till a week before Christmas, and 
after Christmas, till the first of March, and thea 
ceased till Passion-week, 
to prevent contagion—even those superstitious times 
having a glimmering thought of the communicability 
of what was knowntothemas scrofula. The historian 
says that the ‘‘ kings of Fraunce use always to confesse 
themselves when they touch those that be sick of the 
king’s evill’”; and the biographer of Cardinal Wolsey 
relates how, when the touching was finished, the French 
King said certain prayers and distributed money. In 
Elizabeth’s time a book on the merits and success of the 
Queen’s touch was written, in which the author testi- 
fies to the ‘‘incredible ardor and confidence’’ in the 
victims that the ‘‘ touch would cure them.’’ Hereagain 
we alight upon ‘‘ expectant attention."’ William Clowes, 
surgeon to Queen Elizabeth, calls scrofula 


‘“‘a disease repugnant to nature; which grevous malady is 
known to, be miraculously cured and healed by the sacred 
hands of the Queen’s most royal majesty, even by Divine 
inspiration and wonderful work and power of God, above 
man’s will, art, or expectation.” 


There were many who testified that the touching cured 
them; a form of prayer to be used at the ceremony was 
introduced into some editions of the Prayer-Book. In 
the British Museum can be seen to-day the small gold 
coins called ‘‘ touch-pieces,’’ with the medallion of the 
sovereign on one side and St. George and the dragon 
on the other. Another shows a hand reaching down 
from the clouds, and around the margin on one side 
‘‘He touched them,’ and on the other, ‘‘and they 
were healed.”” Queen Anne is the last ruler who exer- 
‘cised this sacred prerogative, and her physicians testi- 
fiedto some of hercures. Dr. Johnson, at the age of 
two and a-half years, was broughtto her, and the 
“* touch-piece ” she gave him is in the British Museum. 
The burly doctor seems to have effectually overcome 
the tendency to tuberculosis, and when asked if he 
could remember the Queen, replied thathe had ‘‘a sort 
of solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds and a long 
black hood.’’ 

Exactly how this delusion came to its diminuendo and 
evanishment would take too long to tell, and meantime 
another and more cruel delusion seized not only on the 
English, but upon the Continental mind; and the sep- 
aration of this country by an ocean from them, did not 
save it from participating in one of the saddest chapters 
in human history. In the laws enacted soon after the 
accession of James I, we find: 

‘If any persons shall use, practice, or exercise any witch- 
craft, enchantment, or sorcery or charm, whereby any 
person shall be killed, destroyed, wasted, consumed, pined 
or lamed in his or her body, is a felon without benefit of 
clergy.” 

The evils that witches could do were by no means con- 
fined to the bodies of their victims, but in Europe and 
America were many people ‘‘ pining”’ from strange dis- 
eases which they believed had been brought upon them 
by the supernatural powers of witches. In England 
and Scotland there were 18,000 persons punished for the 
crime of witchcraft, andin a single locality in Germany a 
petty magistrate had sentenced five hundred and twenty 
persons to death as witches. In New England, nine- 
teen persons were executed for witchcraft. Whittier 
has given a graphic picture of how the belief in witches 
dominated some minds, in his *‘ The Changeling”’; and, 
patriotic American as he is, his hatred of the Puritans 
was so much stronger, that Dr. Holmes can never 
cease taunting them as witch-burners; but they were 
a part of their time, governed by its dominant ideas, 
one of which was the supernatural power for evil over 
others given to some, who could, in consequence, cause 
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sickness and pining in men and women, and especially, 
in children. Buta better day dawned, and in the first 
quarter of the last century belief in witchcraft disap- 
peared. In 1692, Judge Sewall, of Massachusetts, pre- 
sided at the trials for witchcraft in Salem. In 1697 he 
caused a confession to be read by his pastor on Fast 
Day—a day of the greatest solemnity in the colonies— ~ 
himself standing in the broad aisle, to the effect that 
he believed the judgment given at that trial was an 
error, and an offense in the sight of God and man. 


Science. 


Dr. C. H. Hitrcucock has recently studied the 
glacial phenomena of the Adirondack region, and pre- 
sents conclusions in the July number of the American 
Geologist, showing how the ice must have moved at the 
culmination of the cold period. From the champaign 
country of the St. Lawrence in Canada, past Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson River to the west side of 
the Palisades in New Jersey is a channel where the ice 
movement, as indicated by the strie and distribution of 
bowlders was due north and south. To the east of this 
line, as has long been established, the movement was 
to the southeast, over the Green and White Mountains; 
to the west, over the Adirondacks, the movement was 
to the southwest down to the terminal moraine in Penn- 
sylvania. The whole mass of ice, therefore, was one 
lobe, starting from the Laurentide Mountains in Canada 
and spreading like a fan over these great mountains. 
The southeast direction of the ice over the New England 
mountains has, till now, beena mystery. It is singular 
that no one, so far as known before 1896, had climbed 
the Adirondacks for the sake of determining their 
glacial phenomena. It does not minimize our concep- 
tions of the magnitude of the ice action to be told that 
there was a glacial lobe covering these mountains on 
both sides of the line of no divergence. Probably the 
ice was not less than ten thousand feet in thickness 
It was the grandest of all the mighty phenomena of the 
ice-sheet. The Canadian geologists, as represented by 
Mr. R. Chalmers in the latest report of the Geological 
Survey, concede a similar movement from the Lauren- 
tian highlands over the international boundary into 
central Maine. Until recently none of the Dawson 
school had admitted the possibility of any such move- 
ment. Perhaps the glacialists and the advocates of ice- 
berg action will presentiy lay by their differences. This 
eastérn lobe of the ice-sheet probably extended westerly 
only to Salamanca, N. Y. On the east side it reached 
the Atlantic. 





....Cases of one fruit enclosing another fruit are 
well known in the orange and have been observed in 
other kinds. of,plants. Scientific men have not, how- 
ever, paid much attention to the curious phenomenon 
until recently when Dr. B. L. Robinson, of Cambridge, 
Mass., bas undertaken it in connection with a singular 
coniferous genus known as 7yropfido carpum. Inone of 
these he finds sometimes a small pod inside the larger 
one. In most of the well-known cases the secondary 
fruits are seedless. The little fruit inside the larger 
one in the navel orange is a familiar illustration. The 
great puzzle now is to find out how the inner fruit 
obtained its pollinization. The manner in which these 
secondary fruits are formed now is well known. A 
fruit is simply a suppressed branch, and the parts of a 
fruit are simply whorls of carpellary leaves transformed 
to meet the new conditions required. But at times the 
longitudinal growth is not wholly arrested when the 
fruiting conditions arrive and a secondary growth is 
attempted. This being again arrested the whorls of 
carpellary leaves are worked intoa second fruit. These 
renewed growth-waves are often seen in flowers, more 
commonly than in fruits. In roses, especially, a young 
rose will occasionally come from the central portion of 
the flower where the floral organs should be. It is, in- 
deed, coming to be regarded that rhythm is one of the 
great factors in the evolution of form. It is the inten- 
sity of these waves or otherwise that affects the whole 
arrangement. The process was described by Cope as 
arrestation or acceleration, tho the growth by rhythmic 
motion is a more recent development 
biology. 


in vegetable 


....lt appears that the domestic cricket of Europe, 
the ‘‘cricket of the hearth,’’ has been introduced into 
this country. In Minneapolis and elsewhere they have 
proved to be a great nuisance. House agents there 
claim that besides being tiresome and noisy, they are 
very destructive, so that ‘‘a house invaded by them 
could not be rented.’’ This cricket was observed in 
Canada by Kalm in 1749, and its recent occurrence 
there has been confirmed by two well-known entomolo- 
gists; and it has been observed in various eastern 
towns by Uhler and others, but it has not hitherto been 
common in the United States, tho frequently observed 
in Canada. 


....In the useful report of Dr. Lintner, State Ento- 
mologist of New York, it is stated that the little red 
ant, a pest introduced from Europe, has the single re- 
deeming feature that it is an active and efficient enemy 
of the bedbug. 
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THE new Tariff bill has been in conference several 
days, and rapid progress is being made between the Re- 
publicans of the House and those of the Senate in com- 
irig toan understanding. The bill came to a vote in 
the Senate on Wednesday of last week, and it was 
adopted by a vote of 46 to 36, including the pairs, show- 
ing a majority of 10. There were 7 who did not vote, 
and there is I vacancy. Those who did not vote are 
Populists and Silver Republicans. When the Senate is 
full 46is just a majority. As there are but 80 members, 
45 would have been a majority. With the Republicans, 
two silverites and one Democrat, Mr. McEnery, of 
Louisiana, voted. The Silver Republicans were Messrs. 
Mantle, of Montana, and Jones, of Nevada. With the 
Democrats voted Mr. Cannon, Silver Republican, of 
Utah, and Mr. Harris, Populist, of Kansas. The bill was 
immediately sent to the House, and the Senate amend- 
ments were disagreed toand a conference ordered. The 
conference committee began its work immediately, the 
Democrats, by request, absenting themselves until the 
Republicans should come to an agreement. It is ex- 
pected that the bill will be reported to the two houses 
on Thursday of this week, and it is not doubted that a 
vote will be reached by Saturday. Compared with 
other tariffs the progress of this bill has been quite 
rapid. It was taken up inthe House a day or so after 
Congress assembled, March 15th, and was passed on 
March 31st. Amended by the Committee on Finance, it 
was reported to the Senate on May Sth, and its consid- 
eration began on May 25th. In the deliberative branch 
it was pending a little over six weeks. Of course the 
bill was prepared by the Committee of Ways and Means 
before the special session was called. 


In his inaugural address President McKinley said 
that he was strongly in favor of the appointment of a 
currency commission to consiaer and report what re- 
forms should be made in our currency. It~has been 
understood that when the Tariff bill was out of the 
way he would send a message to Congress urging 
that a bill be passed authorizing the appointment of 
such acommission. The message, it is said, was‘pre- 
pared sometime ago, and it was the President’s thought 
to transmit it to Congress last week; but on representa- 
tions from members of the Senate to the effect that it 
might embarrass the final passage of the Tariff bill, the 


President decided to withhold it for the present, and it . 


is said that he may withhold it until the regular session 
next December. He is anxious to redeem the promise 
which has been made; but there is considerable doubt 
whether the Senate would take any action at this special 
session. The Silver Senators have announced their 
opposition to the measure, and have declared that they 
would not allow it to come to a vote until after an -x- 
haustive debate. The lines between the Free Silver 
and the Sound Money Senators are quite closely drawn. 
There are but two or three Sound Money Democratic 
Senators, while there are a number of Silver Repub- 
licans. It is regarded as somewhat doubtful, therefore, 
whether the President's influence would be sufficient to 
secure the passage of a commission bill, at least at the 
special session. 


Ex-SECRETARY JOHN W. FostTeER, who is abroad in the 
interest of the preservation of seal life in Bering Sea, 
has, it is reported, secured a promise of co-operation 
from the Government at St. Petersburg, and is now in 
London with the object of inducing Lord Salisbury to 
consider the question of more adequate regulations. It 
is claimed on the part of our Government that the re- 
ports of experts show that seal life is being rapidiy di- 
minished and that that the restraints upon sealers agreed 
to between the United States and Great Britain are in- 
sufficient to prevent rapid extermination. Lord Salis- 
bury is reported as being inclined to listen to the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Foster with the view of securing 
amended regulations. In this connection J. H. Leibes, 
the expert on sealing of the American Commercial Com- 
pany, severely criticises the report of the British agent, 
Prof. D’Arcy Thompson. Mr. Leibes charges that 
Professor Thompson’s report is entirely in the interest 
of Canadian sealers and really a defense of pelagic 
sealing. He says that the statistics reported by Pro- 
fessor Thompson are entirely erroneous, and insists 
that the statement that the Canadian sealers take only 
or mostly male seals is incorrect. On the contrary fully 
eighty-five per cent. of the catch in some cases con- 
sists of females. and the seal are being rapidly exter- 
minated. 





THE National or Gold Democrats are to have tickets 
in two States at least. Many supposed that after the 
campaign of November, 1896, this-organization would 
pass out of existence, and would not, at all events, enter 
into State campaigns in 1897. But the Gold Democrats 
_ of Ohio have determined to put a full State ticket in the 
field and to indorse a man for the United States Senate. 
The action of the regular Democrats in so strongly ap- 
proving the Chicago platform has determined the Gold 


~ so far. 
‘opinion that the strike is one of both employés and em- 
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Democrats to take this step. In Iowa, last week, the 
National Democrats held a State convention and nomi- 
nated a State ticket. About 200 delegates were in at- 
tendance. Judge French, who was temporary chairman, 
said in his address that the real stock in trade of the 
free silver agitator is the hard times, ‘‘ which he him- 
self largely caused’’; if the agitator were deprived of 
his ‘‘calamity cry’’ his occupation would be gone; the 
country’s misfortune is his opportunity and its prosper- 
ity will be his defeat. Candid observers must admit, he 
said, that since Bryan’s defeat there has been a slow 
but substantial improvement. A letter from Mr. Cleve- 
land was read expressing his interest in the convention 
and his sympathy with their effort to save the Demo- 
cratic Party from the abandonment of its vital princi- 
ples. 





THE strike of miners of bituminous coal has greatly 
spread during the week, so that probably a considerable 
majority of them in western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
have gone out. In some of the mines they have shown 
some reluctance to obey the orders of the executive 
committee of the United Miners; but agents of the com- 
mittee have been active and in most cases successful. 
It is generally admitted that the success or failure of 
the strike depends largely upon what the miners in 
West Virginia will do. The operators in that State are 
making good use of their opportunities just now, find- 
ing a ready market for their coal. They have treated 
their men well, and the men are inclined to continue at 
work. Itis saidthat three years ago, when there was a 
strike in the mines of other States, the West Virginia 
mines continued in active operation and made a great 
deal of money. The operators shared this meney with 
the miners, so that the very best of relations exist be- 
tween thetwo. The agents of the executive committee 
of the United Miners hope, however, to induce them to 
join the strike. If they are successful it is probable 
that the strikers will carry their point. Attempts are 
being made to bring the differences before arbitration 
tribunals in the various States, with very little success 
Mr. Eugene V. Debs has expressed it as his 


ployers, ‘‘the former against starvation, and the latter 
against bankruptcy and ruin.” 





THREE of the South American Republics are about to 
undergo presidential elections, and in no case does 
there seem to be any important political question in- 
volved. In Venezuela there are already four candi- 


‘dates in the field, all of the Liberal Party, for the Con- 


servatives since 1870 have been too disorganized to 
make any formidable showing. President Crespo, 
who by a provision of the Constitution is ineligible for 
a successive election, is supporting the candidacy of 
Sefior Andrade, at present one of the State Governors, 
who it is nowthought has the best chance of being 
elected. Of the other three candidates, Dr. Rojas Paul is 
the most popular,for as ex-President in 1888 he,more than 
any one else, overthrew the dictator-president Blanco 
and his distasteful ring. President Alfaro, of Colombia, 
has announced his desire to succeed himself, and as yet 
no formidable competitor has entered the field. The 
National Party of Argentina has nominated for Presi- 
dent General Roca, whose platform is a Government 
for all partiessand strict attention to the economical in- 
terests of the country and the introduction of foreign 
capital, which at present is sorely needed. The Cabi- 
nets of three countries are also in a precarious condi- 
tion. Chile’s, ‘‘ being devoid of common sense”’ and 
antagonized by Congress, may fall any minute; Ven- 
ezuela’s, through internal troubles not as yet made 
public, has already fallen; and Guatemala’s has been 
entirely abolished by President Barrios who has declared 
himself Dictator in order to avert the panic which 
would almosf certainly have followed financial legisla- 
tion. This act of the President’s is said to contravene 
in no respect the Constitution of the Republic. 


TueE Colonial Premiers are still the most prominent 
figures in England. They have been entertained at 
numerous dinners, but seem to have enjoyed their re- 
ception by Mr.and Mrs. Gladstone more than any other, 
and to have been very much impressed with the charm 
of Mr. Gladstone’s manners and the accuracy and wide 
extent of his information. Sir Wilfred Laurier continues 
to be general spokesman, altho Mr. Reid, of New South 
Wales, and Sir Gordon Sprigg, of Cape Colony, uphold 
the interests of their sections. The Canadian Premier 
was outspoken in his claims forthe future of the colonies. 
He expressed his dislike for the word colony because it 
seems to carry an idea of inferiority to England, and 
argued either for closer bonds between the different 
parts of the Empire or for absolute separation. He 
affirmed that when Canada has her strength nothing 
else will satisfy her but imperial representation. Just 


what that representation is to be is not outlined, but it 
must include something more than the formation of a 
In the 


council with no authority to act for anybody. 
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discussions two points have come up for special discus- 
sion, the tariff and naval protection. The former most 
have insisted upon that they must maintain for self 
preservation, Canada alone appearing to favor general 
acceptance of England’s free trade. Astothe navy 
there are different ideas. In general, the colonies, 
especially the Australasian, emphasize the need of the 
navy for themselves, the South African alone seeming 
disposed to contribute to the general fund and trust to 
England to see that their interests are protected. 





In the Turkish question the week has been one of 
traditional Turkish delay. The Ambassadors have 
sent a number of notes of various kinds insisting upon 
a decision, and these have been enforced by messages 
from Austria and St. Petersburg advising the Sultan to 
yield to the Powers and withdraw from Thessaly. On 
the other hand, there has been a stormy session of the 
Turkish Cabinet, resulting in a decision to hold on to 
Thessaly. According to one of the correspondents who 
is usually well informed, a prominent court official 
quotes the Sultan as saying that he has nothing to fear 
from the Powers; that if they could not coerce Vassos 
and 2,000 Greeks in Crete they will hardly try to coerce 
Edhem and 300,000 Turks in Thessaly. He also de- 
clared that Edhem Pasha was a fool not to goto Athens 
before, but that very likely it would not be long before 
he reached there, and then they would dictate terms 
from the Acropolis. Apparently in accordance with this 
was a notice from the Ministry that in a week if their 
terms were not accepted by the Ambassadors, hostili- 
ties would be recommenced. Itis considered as signifi- 
cant that just at this time M. de Nelidoff, the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople, has resigned and been 
replaced by the Minister to Norway and Sweden, who 
is not identified with any special policy in regard to 
Turkey. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM continues to be an enigma. He 
has formally announced to the Sultan that he cannot 
withdraw from the Concert of the Powers and that 
Turkey had better yield; but at the same time says he 
will consider ‘‘in a friendly spirit’’ a letter from the 
Sultan setting forth the claims of Turkey to Thessaly. 
At the same time he is said to be planning a counter or, 
as some interpret, a parallel move to M. Faure’s visit to 
St. Petersburg and with the purpose of securing a 
Russo-Franco-German entente against England, toward 
whom his bitterness seems to increase constantly. Eng- 
land, meanwhile, is taking no p.rt. Lord Salisbury 
has announced that peace is as far off as ever and inti- 
mates that the only thing which would bring the Turks 
to terms would be a Prince Bismarck presiding over the 
Concert anda Russian army within gunshot of Constan- 
tinople. As neither of these conditions exists, or is like- 
ly to exist, he is somewhat pessimistic as to the result. 
The immediate result of this pessimism is seen in the 
fact that permanent Conservative English papers are 
discussing the question whether after all Turkey had 
not better be allowed her claim. In accord with this is 
the statements of a Greek official that he had seen a 
diplomatic statement that no Power is ready to use co- 
ercive measures. ‘ 





THE French Government has been having trouble with 
the Clericals. The Radicals have for some time been 
charging upon it undue deference to the priests, and it 
has been retorting with instances of its independence. 
A certain abbé, wishing to emphasize the occasion of the 
firstcommunion of some little girls, organized a pro- 
cession through the town. The Mayor forbade it, but 
the abbé persisted and carried it out. For this he was 
arrested, tried, condemned and imprisoned for two days. 
On his release he received most flattering congratu- 
lations from his superior and was assured that his 
course would open the eyes of the electors to the 
character of the men they put in office. In Versailles 
the priest planned an open-air celebration of the 
mass, and when the police interfered, there was 
a riot, the Catholics present not only hissing 
the policemen, but endeavoring to compel non- 
Catholics to kneel before the Host. Similar scenes 
have occurred in Nancy and Brest, and there are indica- 
tions that the priests are planning a general assertion 
of their independence and their opposition to the rule 
of the Courts. In each case the ecclesiastics involved 
have been arrested and held responsible for the dis- 
turbances, and in the first case the superior who indorsed 
the disobedience of the priest has been summoned for 
trial. One element of significance in these facts is that 
they followed very closely upon a definite statement by 
the Pope addressed to the French clergy that the inter- 
ests of the Church are best conserved by accord with 
the existing Government, whatever that may be. 


THE announcement that Sir Herbert Kitchener has 
started on the Upper Nile expedition shows that the 
Khartiim expedition—for it is universally recognized 
that that is practically what this whole thing means—is 
definitely resolved upon, In this same connection it is 
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interesting to note the Italian arrangements. In pre- 
senting the budget for the expenses in connection with 
their African colonies, the Ministry called for a credit 
of 19,800,000 lire. After considerable discussion that 
wasgranted. Now, in presenting their actual estimate, 
they have cut down that sum more than one-half. At 
the same time it is generally understood that Kassala is 
simply to be held until the Egyptian forces are within 
reach; and itis matter of inference, altho no details have 
been arranged, that should the English officials desire 
they will be at liberty to take advantage of the route, 
by way of Massowah to Kassala, and thus avoid the 
long stretch from the Nile. This is expected to give them 
a special vantage in attacking the dervishes. Mean- 
while the English Embassy to Abyssinia has returned; 
but no information as yet has been given in regard to 
its results. It was pleasantly received, as was to be ex- 
* pected; but whether King Menelek is impressed with 
the advantage of an English alliance is not yet evident. 
It is considered possible that he may not be altogether 
in favor of the replacing of the dervish power, which 
he does not fear, by a foreign power, which may make 
trouble. Much will depend upon the immediate results 
of the Sidan expedition. Should it be as successful as 
that of last year, the possession of Khartim will be 
already in sight. 





OFFICIAL reports from India indicate that the severity 
of the famine has passed. The rain has been unusually 
favorable to the spring crops, and in Punjab over 85 
per cent. of the usual wheat area is expected to furnish 
a good harvest. The relief numbers have fallen, and 
altho prices are still high, and assistance will be needed 
until August, the great stress has passed. Inthe North- 
west provinces and Oudh a fair spring harvest has been 
obtained over two-thirds of the normal area for the 
crop, and prices have remained steady or have fallen. 
The food supply has nowhere failed, and there was for 
a time a considerable diminution in the number of those 
receiving relief, altho about the middle of May there 
was considerably over a million. Just how long the re- 
lief operations will be necessary in the autumn on a 
large scale is uncertain; but evenin the most unfortunate 
districts it is believed that the situation is so much im- 
proved that as soon as the monsoon shall have begun 
the ordinary course of life will be taken up again. The 
contributions to the public funds appear to have reached 
a total of about $4,435,000 by the middle of May, and 
grants of alittle less than $750,000 are called for. About 
a million and a half dollars have been distributed to 
the provincial committees in British India and native 
States who are supplying clothing and small comforts 
and are giving sums to the respectable poor. They are 
receiving the assistance of volunteer associations and 
workers, so as to prevent abuses and make the money 
do as much good as possible. For the week ending 
April 17th the number of persons engaged on relief 
work was 2,251,062, while those who received gratuitous 
relief numbered 702,528. The plague appears to be 
practically over, the decisive measures adopted by the 
Government having succeeded in stamping it out. De- 
tails of the methods adopted do not carry out the 
charges of undue harshness on the part of the officials, 
and the protests are believed to be largely the work of 
political agitators. 


RussiA is evidently strengthening her hold upon Ko- 
rea, somewhat tothe dismay of Japan. The appointment 
of certain Russian officers to drill the Korean troops was 
noted a few weeks since. More recently it is stated that 
the Russian representive at Seoul has suggested the 
advisability of immediately, engaging 160 Russian offi- 
cers and non-commissioned Officers to drill and organize 
the Korean army. This has aroused strong protests by 
the Japanese press, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has instructed the Japanese representative in St. Peters- 
burg to approach the Russian Government while at the 
same time pressure is brought to bear upon Korea. The 
Japanese objection is based upon certain articles in the 
Yamagata-Lobanof Convention, concluded at Moscow, 
June gth, 1896, which, among other things, provides 
for the ‘‘ creation and maintenance of indigenous armed 
forces and police in sufficient proportion to maintain 
internal order without foreign aid.’’ The same con- 
vention also provides for a conference of the two 
Governments in regard to the precise and detailed 
carrying out of the original plan. In accordance with 
this the Japanese protested against the employment of 
Russian troops as guard to the palace at Seoul, and 
their protests were recognized as having weight. Now 
the Russian representative has taken this stand and ap- 
parently has succeeded in impressing its value upon 
the King of Korea, so that not only he but several of 
his Ministers cling absolutely to the idea thata large 
Russian official force should be employed practically in 
command of the Korean troops. It isalso reported that 
Russia favors thé annexation of Hawaii by the United 
States on account of the aggressive tone of Japan, and 
is also strengthening her fleet in Asian waters, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Vladivestock, for similar reasons. 
Japan is thus receiving a new illustration of .the many 
perplexities that attend entrance into international pol- 
itics, 
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UNDOUBTEDLY the most enterprising of all educational 
agents is the text-book man. He is also one of the 
most valuable. He always knows his particular sub- 
ject, at least the primary stage of it, thoroughly. He 
also knows his particular book and the deficiencies of all 
the kindred books in the market. He not only can coach 
superintendents and teachers inthe subject but lead 
them to comparative views and critical estimates. He 
is the foe to dryasdust text books and committemen, 
which is not the least of his merits. The book agent is 
not, however, infallible and undoubtedly both his ma- 
terial and his methods need to be studied. At this mo- 
ment in several cities, relations between this indispen- 
sable business agent and school officials are strained. 
In Chicago the tension has been produced by a proposi- 
tion to change arithmetics; and altho it has been shown 
that the new book simplifies the subject as expert 
opinion requires and also lessens the cost the decision 
to adopt the same has been treated in several quarters 
as a connivance with ‘‘ trusts.” 

Baltimore has attempted to suppress the perpetual 
recurrence of excitement over the subject by appointing 
a text-book committee whose business it is to prepare 
suitable lists of books from which choice shall finally 
be made. Their list recently submitted is said to have 
roused the opposition of the American Book Com- 
pany, because the number of their books is reduced 
in the collection. 

In St. Louis, where changes in the free text-book sys- 
tem are pending, it is claimed that the ‘‘ Book Trust”’ 
is opposed to the free system in ¢ofo, because it tends to 
diminish the number of books required. Public atten- 
tion is invited to the whole matter with a view to its 
wise and economic adjustment. 

In Lowa the controversy over the subject has taken a 
personal form, the American Book Company having 
sued Pres. G. A. Gates, of Iowa College, for $100,000, 
on acharge of libel, in asserting that the company used 
bribery to secure the adoption of their books. 

While these personal collisions are unfortunate, the 
general agitation of the subject is not to be regretted. 
It keeps school officials, teachers, and to some extent 
the general public, alive to the progress in knowledge 
and in the modes of its presentation. 

Certain abuses incidental to an unrestricted choice of 
books may be corrected, it is claimed, by the require- 
ment of uniform text-books throughout a State. Such 
a bill is pending in the Illinois Legislature. The strong 
argument inits favor is that it would relieve parents 
who move from one town to another of the expense of 
purchasing an entirely new set of text-books. Against 
this it must be urged that it is impossible to adapt the 
same books to pupils living under totally different con- 
ditions, and that a certain freedom of choice is essential 
to the best results. 

The policy of supplying text-books free appears to 
have produced excellent results wherever it has been 
tried, and there is a growing sentiment in its favor all 
over the country. 





OnE of the most important of the summer meetings is 
that of the fourth international Congress of technical 
instruction which convened at London, June 15th. The 
previous meetings were in 1886 (at Bordeaux), in 1889 
(at Paris), and in 1895 (at Bordeaux). The speakers 
appointed at the London meeting were men who have 
gained distinction as manufacturers, engineers or edu- 
cators, and the papers, so far as reported, were of the 
most practical character. Naturally the branches of 
science applicable to industries in which England is 
hard pressed by Continental countries were the leading 
topics. The methods of teaching these, the apparatus 
required, the standards of examination, the relation 
between theoretic and practical training were exhaust- 
ively treated. Commercial education occupied much 
time, and the attention accorded to colonial representa- 
tives in this connection was significant. The sense of 
isolation which has been excited in England by the ad- 
verse attitude of the other Powers has been wonder- 
fully relieved by the magnificent outburst of British en- 
thusiasm at the Jubilee, and the Congress reflected 


the strength of the revived national spirit. Foreign 
experts were prominent also in the Congress. Among 
these was Dr. O. N. Witt, of Berlin, who pre- 


sented a paper on the ‘‘ Relations between the Teaching 
of Pure Chemistry and that of Applied Chemistry,”’ 
and Professor C. Lunge, of Zurich, who treated also of 
the teaching of chemistry. France was represented by 
M. Siegfried and M. Mesureur, and our own Govern- 
ment by Christopher P. Brooks, Director of the Lowell 
Textile School. 


....As is customary at commencement season many 
institutions announce important gifts. Bowdoin Col- 
lege (Maine) secures the $400,000 from the Catherine M. 
Garcelon estate, which has been in litigation. Itis also 
settled that the college will have $150,000 from the Fay- 
erweather estate. Rutgers College, New Jersey, has 
received several additions to its endowment fund, 
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amounting in all to $50,000. Among the donors is Vice 
President Hobart, who gave $5,000. Vassar College 
has announced the following: from Mary Olmstead, a 
missionary to India, $1,600 for the education of two 
Vassar students as missionaries; Mrs. Ann Shepherd, 
of Brooklyn, gave $8,000 fora scholarship in memory 
of Mary E. Shepherd, ’77; S. D. Coykendall, $350; John 
D. Rockefeller, a valuable collection of 2,700 volumes on 
Greek art and literature. The trustees gave $2,000 for 
the library. Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, who has 
already given Beloit College $250,000, announced June 
23d at the close of the semi-centennial commencement 
exercises, that he would give the institution a woman’s 
dormitory, to cost $30,000. The graduation exercises 
at Mt. Holyoke, included the dedication of Mary Brig- 
ham Hall. Seton Hall College, New Jersey, is to have 
a new library building to cost about $35,000. The only 
representative of the class of ’85 at the commencement 
exercises at Wells College was Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 
A magnificent triple memorial window, designed by La 
Farge, of New York, the gift of Mrs. Cleveland’s class, 
and which was secured largely through her efforts, was 
unveiled by her, and presented to the college on behalf 
of the class by Richard Watson Gilder of The Century. 
At the annual commencement of Cooper Union, ex- 
Mayor Hewett stated that the total bequest of Julia 
Cooper to the institution was $200,000. 


....It was an error to state in this column in our i:- 
sue of June 24th that when Miss Briggs received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity at Union Seminary it 
was ‘‘the first honor of the kind ever conferred upon a 
woman.” In 1894 Hartford Theological Seminary con- 
ferred the degree of Bachelor of Divinity upon two 
young ladies, Miss Corwin, now professor of Biblical 
Literature in Mt. Holyoke College, and Miss Gilson, 
now missionary teacher in South Africa, and in 1896 
it conferred the same degree on two other young wo- 
men. 


....Evelyn College this year celebrated its tenth 
decade. It is a college of the same type as Barnard 
and Radcliffe, resting on an independent foundation, but 
affiliated to Princetcn as those are to Columbia and 
Harvard. The college received a severe blow during 
the year in the death of its venerable president and 
founder, Joshua Hall McIlvaine, D.D. Dr. Mclivaine 
was a scholar and theologian of unusual culture and in- 
dependence. He is succeeded by James H. Worman, 
LED. 





COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 

St. Lawrence University—June 30th. D.C.L., St. 
Clair McKelway; D.D., S. H. Robin, Boston; M.A., 
H. E. Seavar and J. M. Atwood, Minneapolis. 

Wilberforce University—D.D., W. A. Alexander, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Franklin College—22 graduates in the classical, philo- 
sophical and scientific courses; 14 intend to preach. 

Georgetown University—LL.D., James J. Dougherty, 
New York; A.M., Robert M. Dougias, Associate Jus- 
tice Supreme Court of North Carolina; M.D., William 
H. Forwood,, U.S.A.; A.M., Daniel W. Lawler and 
Edward C, O’Brien, President Department of Docks, 
New York City; Ph.D., 4; M.S., 1; M.A., 15; B.A., 19. 
The honorary degrees were presented by President 
McKinley. 

University of Michigan—221 graduates received di- 
plomas from the literary department; 64 from the medi- 
cal; 51 from the law; 47 fromthe engineering; LL.D., 
Daniel Putnam, Edward Wolfinn, Henry F. Severens, 
and the Very Rev. Robert H. Story, D.D. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute—The degree of S.B 
was conferred upon a class of 31. 

Hobart College—The leading event of the commence- 
ment was the inaugural address of the new president, 
the Rev. Robert Ellis Jones, of New York. 


’ Amherst College—B.A., 57; B.S., 28, M.A., 8; D.D., 
Prof. Charles S. Nash, Oakland, Cal.; LL.D., Prof. 
John B. Clark, of Columbia University. Professor 


Morse, who resigned a few days before commencement, 
withdrew his resignation. 

St. John’s College (Catholic)—19 were graduated. 

University of Maine—At the close of commencement 
day program, President Harris announced the change 
of the name of the institution from Maine State College 
to the one adopted by the act of Legislature last win- 
ter. 

Seton Hall College—M.A., 13; B.A., 13;B.S., 4; LL.D., 
the Rev. Charles J. Kelly, Hoboken, N. J. Dr. J. J. 
Synnott has been elected president of the college. A 
new fire proof library building will cost $35,000. 

College of the Citv of New York—Graduates 95. 
2:. B:A.;. 37; BS... %. 

Dunwiddie Seminary—65 students received ordination 
as priests, deacons and sub-deacons. 

Phillips Academy, Andover—June 24. 103 graduates. 

St. Xavier College—M.A., 45; Ph.B., 3; LL.D., 8; 
M.A., 12. 

Otterbein University—June 24th. Semi-Centennial 
celebration June 23d. Classical graduates, 20; philoso- 
sophical, 6; literary, 6; music, 2; A.M. and Ph.M., 11. 
D.D., William J. Shuey; LL.D., Judge John A. Schanck, 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio. ; 


M.A., 
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The Strength of the Hills. 


IF we were saints in Heaven, or angels before the 
Throne, it wouid not be true that emblems of strength 
would quickest remind us of God. Yet so it is with 
us. Great things, strong things, exhibitions of resist- 
less force, the lightning, the tempest, the cataract, 
the mountains, the ocean, soonest turn our thoughts to 
the Almighty. it is by this designation, the Almighty, 
that we easiest think of him. There are grander, 
better things than force, more characteristic of God, 
and the ascription which he ever hears, which never 
ceases, is ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy.” Jesus had little to say 
of the mightiness of God, but much of his love; and 
he never tired of calling him Father and bidding us 
give him that name of love, for ‘‘ God is love.” 

Yet we, in our weakness, find it easier tothink of 
him as a God of infinite power. The islands and the 
mountains are to him but a handful, and ‘‘ he taketh 
them up as a very little thing.” When we hear the 
thunder we say that the voice of God shaketh the 
cedars. The beating billowsteach us, ‘‘ Thy way is 
in the sea and thy path in great waters.’’ We are 
spiritually undeveloped, and goodness, holiness, love, 
do not appeal to us as power does. It will be differ- 
ent by and by. f 

If the noblest things of the spirit are not nearest to 
us and do not most remind us of God, then at least 
let the mighty things recall him to mind; for it is 
well, in any way, and by any device, to keep God in 
our thoughts. Let the infinite ocean and the lofty 
mountains be figures of God. The strength of the 
hills and the wideness of the sea are pictures of the 
strength and the wideness of God. When we see 
the ocean let us try to say that God’s love is an ocean 
and his righteousness as the waves of the sea; and, 
at least, when we see the mountains let us say, ‘I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help; my help cometh from the Lord 
which made heaven and earth.”’ 

Many of our readers, wearied, exhausted by the 
year’s toil and anxiety, will, during these coming 
weeks, seek refreshment where the air is pure, where 
sordid things can be put behind them, and where the 
beneficent forces of nature can reinvigorate and re- 
enforce their wasted energies. In all the literalness 
of the words they say: ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh my strength”; or, like 
Zebulon and Issachar, they turn to ‘‘ the abundance 
of the seas and the treasures hid in the sand.” There, 
in the mountains or by the ocean, they will be in the 
very presence of the most palpable images of God. 
What thoughtful soul will not give a part of his leisure 
days to leisurely thought of God? During the year 
of toil the daily prayer has been cut short, sometimes 
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forgotten; there will be time for it, and for the read- 
ing of the Word, during these restful days. When 
you see hill and wave and sky, let your thought 
rise higher than the hills, higher than the clouds or 
the stars, further than the ocean’s outward bound, 
out and up to Him invisible who is clearly seen in 
these visible expressions of his greatness and might. 
His is the strength of the hills, his the wideness of 
the sea. Yes, and his are we. In him we live and 
have our being more truly than do mountain and 
ocean. The mountains look up to their Creator, 
and the hills shake when he touches them; but we 
are nearer to God than are they. We are his chil- 
dren; we breathe his breath, we think his thoughts, 


we take part in his work. As love is higher and - 


wider than might, so there are greater things than 
ocean and mountains to draw us to God. There is 
the fellowship in the purposes, the work and the suf- 
ferings of his Son, for his body’s sake which is the 
Church. 


The President and the Civil Service. 


WE cannot believe that President McKinley is con- 
templating a backward step in Civil Service Reform. 
According to a recent statement made, we are told, 
‘*on authority,’’ he is about to issue an order mak- 
ing important changes, so important, if they are cor- 
rectly outlined, that they would amount to a 
long backward step. It is stated that the new order, 
which is expected on or about the 2oth of the pres- 
ent month, will exempt a number of places now in 
the classified list. These exemptions are divided into 
three lists: (1) the employés of the Government Print- 
ing Office; (2) the deputy collectors and other minor 
internal revenue employés outside of the department; 
(3) the sub-officials and employés of the Marshals’ 
and District-Attorneys’ offices. It is also intimated 
as possible that the order will go further and include 
special employés in the departments and chiefs of di- 
vision. f 

It is hardly necessary‘ to say that such an order 
would undo an important part, not of course the most 
important part, but still an important part of the 
work accomplished for the reform of the Civil Serv- 
ice. The announcement is made under the head of 
‘« Genuine Reforms Planned ”; but these are not genu- 
ine reforms, and it will be impossible to induce intel- 
ligent people to accept them as such. No reasons 
worthy of the name are announced for enlarging the 
list of offices that are still open to the spoilsmen. 
The last Administration is accused of having abused 
the Civil Service system. No doubt there were abuses, 
some very crying ones in some of the departments, par- 
ticularly that of the Treasury. Competent men were in 
some instances dismissed, and incompetent men were 
put in their places, and then the competent men were 
re-employed at a lower salary to do the work which 
the incompetent men could not perform. It is never- 
theless true that President Cleveland believed in and 
greatly extended the Civil Service Reform. If there 
have been abuses in the past few years, it ought 
to be the care of this Administration to correct and 
preventthem. It is not a proper response to say that 
as there were violations of the spirit and letter of 
the system in the last four years, the application of 
the law should be in part suspended during the com- 
ing four years. 

The only genuine reform that is needed is the en- 
forcement of existing laws. There is absolutely no 
reason, beyond such as politicians can furnish, why 
the chiefs of division or the employés of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, or classes of persons connected 
with the internal revenue department and the depart- 
ment of justice should be removed from the competi- 
tive list and their places opened to partisan appoint- 
ments; for this is what such exemptions really mean. 
The employés of the Government Printing Office were 
placed under civil service rules in 1895, not only at the 
request of the Public Printer, but also at the request 
of the trades unions, to which the employés belonged. 
If examinations for competency are valuable any- 
where they must be valuable in the printing office; 
and we are at a loss to imagine any sufficient reason 
for taking that office out of the classified list. If 
President McKinley does so, on the recommendation 
of Senators and Representatives, and without the 
recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, the 
action will simply emphasize the partisan character 
of the order. ; 


It hardly seems possible to reconcile such an order 
with President McKinley’s promises and with his 
well-known publte devotion to the cause of Civil 
Service Reform. 


In his inaugural address he was 
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most emphatic in support of the system. He de- 
clared that it ‘‘secures the most efficient service of 
the best men,” retains ‘‘ faithful and devoted public 
servants in office,” shields none who are ‘‘ inefficient, 
incompetent or unworthy,’’ ‘‘upholds the best in- 
terests of the country,” is ‘‘ heartily approved by the 
people ’’ and must be enforced ‘‘ in the spirit in which 
it was enacted.” He added that ‘‘ reforms in the Civil 
Service must go on”’ under the law and according to 
the spirit of the law. In all his official public life 
hitherto Mr. McKinley has been true to Civil Service 
Reform. We cannot believe it possible that he is 
now contemplating a departure. Such a departure as 
has been outlined ‘‘ on authority ” would be so serious 
a departure as to make a stain upon his Administra- 
tion. It never could be satistactorily explained away. 
We refuse, therefore, to contemplate it as a proba- 
bility. 





An Anglican Patriarch. 


REPORTS tell us that the successive sessions of the 
Lambeth Conference add impulse to the movement 
which will unite the Anglican Churches of various 
countries under one common head, a Patriarch, who 
shall be the visible bond of union between them. 

Why not? It appears to us to be the proper and 
logical development and completion of the Episcopal 
system. The Episcopal system requires a succes- 
sion of orders. First comes the catechumen, 
then the communicant, then the deacon, then 
the priest, then the bishop, then the archbishop; 
and then above the archbishops there ought to 
be a head, a patriarch. At present, in England, the 
next ecclesiastical grade above the archbishops is 
the Queen, or rather, the Prime Minister; but that 
is far from ideal, for he may be a Jew. Besides, 
he is head only of the Anglicans in England, not 
of those in Ireland, or Scotland, or the Colonies, or 
the United States, or zz partzbus infidelium. To be 
sure he is, in this respect, very much in the condition 
of the head of the Greek Church of Russia, or of 
Greece, whose authority does not cross the national 
boundary; but he cannot compare, in international 
dignity, with the one Pope of all the Roman sees 
throughout the world, or with the Patriarch of Jac- 
obite churches, who holds together his smaller com- 
munion, whether in Antioch, Kandy, or Green Bay. 

The system that puts bishops over priests, and 
archbishops over bishops, will not be complete until 
it has a patriarch. To be sure the archbishop is not 
called a separate ‘‘ order,” for there are but three or- 
ders, bishop, priest and deacon, and the archiepiscopal 
functions may be as hard to defineas the archidiaconal 
in the story; but nevertheless archdeacons come 
handy, and archbishops also, perhaps for service ill- 
defined; certainly for dignity. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country loses much in the digni- 
ty which attracts observation because it has no arch- 
bishops. Soa Patriarch would be a most dignified 
personage. The word sounds larger than Pope, who 
is, in the Russian Church, only a common parish 
priest. A confederation of sees with one single pa- 
triarch would no longer feel under any nominal dis- 
advantage as compared with the great Latin Church. 

But some things must be considered. We are as- 
suming a single Patriarch for all the Churches that 
follow the Anglican Succession. That would break 
upthe plan to have an American Patriarch over the 
provinces with their archbishops, into which the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church will before 
long be divided. There will hardly be less than eight 
or ten archbishops in the United States—the Roman 
Catholics have fourteen, while in England there are 
but two and but one in Ireland. The Patriarch ought 
to be ecumenical, not national; we assume that he will 
be, and that will require some other title for the pre- 
siding archhishop at Washington. Then there will 
be the knotty question of the title to be given to the 
Ecumenical Church. It ought not to be Anglican, 
for that would imply that it had its origin in England, 
of course in the time of Henry VIII, which is abso- 
lutely denied by its members. The name Anglican 
Church is good enough when used geographically; 
but when used for an Ecumenical Church it would be 
a confession that it does not go back of England, in 
fact that it is not so much an Anglican Succession as 
the Anglican Secession. 

Besides, what business would we Americans have 
with the name Anglican? The American Episcopal- 
ians love their own country, and they are in the habit of 
calling theirs the American, not the Anglican Church. 
Why should they be Anglicanized? Before long Can- 
ada will be a separate country from England, when it 
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has ten millions, perhaps, says Laurier. Australia will 
not be English long, nor South Africa. They will be 
nations. A name should be given to their Church 
which can be international, which goes back as fas as 
the Apostle James, founder of the Jacobite Church, 
or Peter, founder of the Roman Church. That mat- 
ter of name may give trouble; it is all that stands be- 
tween union of the Congregationalists and the Chris- 
tian Connection. 

Yet is it really necessary to have archbishops here 
and an ecumenical Patriarch living in London? Is it 
really necessary that the so-called Anglican Churches 
throughout the world should have a human Head, 
who shall respond to challenges for them all, call 
Lambeth conferences and issue allocutions? Is there 
no better way? Might not the bishops all be breth- 
ren, and might not their Lambeths be made 
the accepted official bond of their unity, one, it may 
be, to which a wider invitation should be given, and 
under which even all Protestantism might enjoy an 
ecumenical unity? That would bea larger idea than 
that of His Holiness, the Patriarch of the Anglican 
Secession. 


The Strike of the Miners. 


It is not easy to say who is to blame—if blame 
there is—for the strike of the miners, involving per- 
haps one hundred and fifty thousand men. We have 
come to look upon the strike as an unfortunate thing, 
almost always involving three suffering parties—the 
strikers, the employers and the public. It is a harsh 
way of settling differences between employés and em- 
ployers. It is like a resort to war between nations— 
apt to cost large sums of money, to bring men, 
women and children to the verge of starvation and to 
cause a great deal of bitterness, if not actual mob vio- 
lence. Inthis case it is not possible, with the light 
the public has, to say whether the miners have or 
have not chosen the right time and the right method 
for securing their object. 

There can be no question that their earnings are 
very small; but that is true also of the mine opera- 
tors, according to general consent. This strike af- 
fects almost exclusively bituminous coal mines, and 
everybody knows that the price of bituminous coal 
has fallen to a very low figure. It reached in 1895 
the lowest point in forty years—the average price for 
the year being two dollars aton. This was twenty- 
five cents lower than the quotations for any previous 
year. There has been a fierce competition for the 
market, with the inevitable result of falling prices. 
It is to be remembered that the price we have quoted 
is the price of coal at Baltimore and not at the mines. 
It is easy to see that if bituminous coal brought only 
an average of two dollars a ton in Baltimore in 1895, 
the reduction to be made for freight would bring it 
considerably lower at the mines. 


The price paid to miners has varied according to 
In the Pittsburg district it is higher; in 
It is claimed 
that the Pittsburg rate should be at least nine cents 
higher than the Ohio or Illinois rate in order to give 


location. 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana it is lower. 


operators and dealers an even chance in the market. 


At present the price in the Pittsburg district is fifty- 
The 
miners, at the direction ‘of the Committee of the 
United Mine Workers of America. have asked for an 
advance to sixty-nine cents in the Pittsburg district, 
sixty cents in Ohio and Indiana, and fifty-five cents in 
It will be seen that the differential rate be- 
tween Ohio and Pittsburg at present is only three 
cents. Perhaps that is one explanation of the general 
sympathy which Ohio operators seem to have for the 
strikers, one of the points insisted upon being that 
the differential rate shall be not less than nine cents, 
and the fear has been expressed that the Pittsburg 
price may be still further lowered. The order for the 
strike was adopted as long ago as last January, and it 
was left to the executive committee to decide at what 
Their reasons for 
declaring the strike at present are these: (1) a general 
improvement in the business of the country; (2) it is 
the time of the year when miners can support them- 
selves at the least possible cost, requiring little fuel, 
little clothing, and little food beyond what they can 


four cents a ton, while in Ohio it is fifty-one. 


Illinois. 


time it would be best to enforce it. 


raise in their gardens. 


One remarkable thing about the strike is that 
there is no bitterness between operators and miners; 
indeed, the operators seem to have made but little 
effort to prevent the strike, and im some cases they 
have even advised their men to go out, on the ground 
that the more general the strike becomes the more 
Under 


likely the men are to get larger concessions, 
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these circumstances there is little probability of riot- 
ous scenes, unless the operators should attempt to 
imtroduce non-union workers. If, as seems quite 
probable, the sympathies of the operators with the 
strike is due to the hope that prices will improve by 
diminishing the supply an early and amicable arrange- 
ment is to be expected. The supply has been so 
abundant for several months past that in some mines 
men have been idle for the larger part of the time. 

So far as at present appears this is not one of the 
many cases in which capital is accused of securing 
large profits at the expense of the laborer. At the 
prevailing prices there can be no inordinate gains for 
the owners, operators, dealers or carriers of coal. 
Of course labor suffers more from reductions, how- 
ever slight, than capital does, because every cent 
taken off means a reduction in the necessaries, not in 
the luxuries of life. It is natural, therefore, that the 
general sympathy should be with the laborer; and if 
the strike is conducted sensibly, without any attempt 
at violence, the miners will retain that sympathy, 
even tho it should appear that the operators bear the 
heavier losses. 


The Unrest in India. 


THEY are often but small things that produce great 
results; and it is with nosmallanxiety that the rulers 
of India are now asking the question whether the 
present will be one of the instances to illustrate the 
generalization. 

The murder of one or two English officials, and the 
riotin which Mohammedans and Hindus almost joined 
against the police, and the rumors of further disturb- 
ances likely to arise, are not the result of pestilence 
and famine. The people of India of whatever native 
religion, are quite too stoical in their fatalism to be 
maddened by these judgments of Heaven. Certainly 
the British Government has done much to diminish 
the danger of famine intimes of the partial failure of 
the monsoon;.and the help it has given in the dis- 
tressful want of the past year has been beyond all pre- 
vious example in the history of the country. From 
Great Britain nearly five million dollars was sent to 
relieve the suffering, besides the much larger sum 
taken out of the Indian Treasury. The spring har- 
vests have been favorable, and the relief administra- 
tion will be very nearly ready to close by October. It 
is hardly to be expected that the people will be pro- 
foundly grateful for all this relief supplied by or 
through the Government—people seldom- are; but 
there is in it no reason for a rebellious feeling. 

But that a bitter feeling is widely extended is clear, 
and the cause of it seems to lie in the occasional outrage 
to the religious feelings of Mohanamedans and Hin- 
dus in the process of stamping out the bubonic plague. 
It became necessary in the application of civilized 
sanitary methods, to enter houses and by force to 
put infected people in quarantine. Such enforcement 
of sanitary law is always provoking and generally 
seems like oppression. We all know what bitter op- 
position has been made to compulsory vaccination, 
and to the segregation of lepers or smallpox patients. 
Such feelings are not with us aggravated, as in India, 
by religious scruples and caste laws. But there the 
taking of an infected person from his house to a hos- 

pital or quarantine inthe country may be felt to be 
the worst possible wrong. 
Further than this, there have been cases—and the 
Pundita Ramabai; who has given herself so utterly 
and nobly during this time of distress to truly Chris- 
tian labor for the suffering women of India, tells the 
public the harrowing story of‘6éne instance—when 
women and girls have been méde the victims of such 
wrongs as might be expected to occur now and then 
under such circumstanees. The number of such 
cases may be exaggerated, but the native journals 
have told them with all indignation and have in- 
flamed the public passion. The missionaries have 
told such stories, and have also reported cases in which 
famine relief has been squandered by native agents 
intrusted with its distribution, much to the injury of 
those for whom it was meant. In such evils as these, 
incidental, largely, unavoidable if relief is given and 
sanitation insisted upon, we see the chief immediate 
cause of the present angry feeling. 

We do not anticipate any new general rebellion or 
mutiny. The reported sending of incendiary mes- 
sages from the Sultan is of no serious account. Rail- 
roads and improved organization would make it pos- 
sible to put down an uprising anywhere before it 
could become formidable. And yet England is edu- inehess of the passage in 1 John, 5: 7: ‘‘ And there are 
cating India to read newspapers and hold congresses; three that bear witness in Heaven; the Father, the 
and educated India will, in a generation or two, be Word andthe Holy Ghost; and these three are one,” 
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asking why it should let England rule over her. But 
that time is not near enough to concern any but far- 
sighted statesmen. 


In the report of the proceedings of the John F. Slater 
fund for the education of freedmen, just issued, the 
Sécretary of the Fund, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, speaking as 
chairman of the Educational Committee, says: 

“ Inorder to insure permanency, adequate support, prop- 
er supervision, freedom from sectarian rivalry and criti- 
cism, it will be best generally, as far as may be wise and 
practicable, to aid State institutions and co-operate with 
State authorities rather than with churches and private 
corporations.” 

Dr.-Curry is quite right in his statement that religious 

and benevolent societies should withdraw from all that 

work of primary education of the Negro which belongs 

to the State, just as fast as the States can be induced to 

take it up; and that, much more, the Slater Fund can- 

not attempt to help primary education. But it is far 
from clear that it should plan to withdraw ite help 

from normal schools and colleges conducted by benevo- 
lent societies and confine itself tothe help of State 
normal schools. That would be an utter reversal of its 
policy hitherto. Thusit gave last year nearly the whole 
of its appropriations to such institutions as Hampton, 
Spelman and Tuskegee Institutes; Shaw, Claflin, Atlan- 
ta, Tougaloo and Straight Universities; Talladega and 
Bishop Colleges, and Meharry Medical College; and to 
only two institutions, we believe, supported and con- 
trolled by States—a normal school at Montgomery and 
the Alcorn Agricultural College, at Hayes, Miss. Our 
own impression would be that the responsibility should 
be put upon the States of entirely supporting their own 
normal schools, as well as their primary schools. Gifts 
from the Slater Fund to aid institutions supported by 
benevolence would not only be likely to supply better 
models of instruction but also be more in line with the 
purpose of the founder of the Fund. We should be 
sorry to see the principle adopted which seems to be 
indicated. Another statement comes closer to the prin- 
ciple under which the Slater Fund is now administered: 

“It is also most desirable to get young men to turn their 
energies into industrial or mechanical pursuits rather than 
into professions or mercantile life.” 

The practice of the Fund is somewhat better than its 
principles. It appropriates fifteen hundred dellars for 
purely medical instruction at the Meharry Medical Col- 
lege, and athousand at Shaw University. It is true 
that Negroes, like other men, should be taught to be 
good mechanics; but they should also be taught to be 
good farmers, lawyers, doctors, ministers; and there is 
certainly no discount on ‘‘ mercantile life.’’ There is 
absolutely no difference between white people and black 
people in the kind of education that should be provided 

for them. 

Ir is assumed by Zhe Freeman’s Journal that “a little 
more than a third of the army and navy is Catholic.” 
Perhaps it is; perhaps it is not. There are no statistics 
from which such an inference can be certainly drawn. 
So far as the cadets at West Point are concerned—and it 
is about West Point that the Catholics have a special 
grievance—it is stated that 250 of the 286 belong to the 
Y. M. C. A. If this current report is true, the Catho- 
lics have a minority there much below one-third. Zhe 
Freeman's Journal thinks Catholics should have one- 
third of all the chaplaincies in army and navy. It 
bases the claim on this ground: 


‘* According to the latest official statistics, the total num- 
ber in the United States of all the non-Catholic denomina- 
tions above mentioned is, in round numbers, 14,000,000, and 
that of the Catholic Church 8.000,000. 

Our contemporary is in error. The number of Protestant 
communicants was nearly 14,200,000; that of the Catholic 
Church, 6,257,000. The Journal has evidently taken 
the Catholic population. That is well. But it should 
also have taken the Protestant population. This was 
estimated at 49,630,000, the Catholic population being 
7,362,000. The ratio, according to this, was as 7 to 
49, or one-seventh. On this basis the Catholics should 
have eight chaplains, whereas they have but five. But 
a little reflection will show that it would hardly be pos- 
sible to distribute denominational chaplains on this 
plan. It hasto be done on the basis of numbers on any 
particular ship or at any particular port, or in any par- 
tieular regiment. Colored regiments naturally ask for 
Methodist or Baptist chaplains. It is natural that 
West Point cadets, if overwhelmingly Protestant, as 
seems to be the case, should ask for a Protestant chap- 
lain. Wherever Catholics are in sufficient, that is, pre- 
dominant numbers, they have a right to ask for Catho- 
lic chaplains, and it is according to custom to appoint 

Catholic chaplains in all such cases. Are there any 

instances in which this rule is violated? This is the 

important point. ; 


WE have mentioned with regret the recent decision of 
the Congregation of the Inquisition at Rome to the 
effect that Catholics cannot lawfully question the genu- 
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The American Ecclesiastical Review quotes us and feels 
compelled to defend the passage by argument from 
testimony of the Church Fathers. It says: 

“A doubt first arose about the genuineness of the pas- 

sage because it was not found inthe early Greek manu- 
scripts and Eastern versions.” 
We should have thought that a reason for something 
more than a doubt. Our contemporary depends for 
evidence solely upon the present Latin Vulgate and 
certain Latin fathers, such as Victor of Capua, A.D. 546, 
and it mentions the names of Tertullian and Cyprian. 
Now the facts in the case are these: there is no evi- 
dence for the inserted words in Greek, or in any other 
language except Latin, before the fourteenth century, 
and in Latin they only appear in the latter part of the 
fifth century. They arose,doubtless, from an innocent 
enough comment on the verses which crept into the 
text and was found useful about the time of the perse- 
cution in North Africa by the Arian vandals. For the 
first four and a half centuries there is not even any 
Latin evidence for the words. Tertullian and Cyprian 
would certainly have quoted the passage had they 
known it. Inthe third century a Latin writer quotes 
the context in full, leaving out these words. Augustine, 
Hilary, Ambrose and Jerome would have used it, had 
they known it, in their controversial writings; and 
this carries the adverse testimony through the fourth 
into fifth century. As late as 449 Leo quoted the 
verses without the inserted words in his Epistle to 
Flavianus. Our Latin does not have it, nor does 
the Vulgate itself in its oldest manuscripts. About 
the end of the fifth century and early in the sixth 
the words appear in writings attributed to Vigilius 
of Thapsus, Victor of Vita, Fulgentius, Cassiodo- 
rus, and in a prolog to the Catholic Epistles falsely 
ascribed to Jerome and prefixed to the Fulda manu- 
script, the biblical text of which omits the interpolation. 
The genuine passage, ‘‘For there are three who bear 
witness, the Spirit and the Water and the Blood, and 
the three agree in one,’’ was generally applied to the 
Trinity, and this application gave rise to the gloss. 


Two of our New York dailies, The Sum and The Jour- 
nal, have had the text cabled to them of the. new logia 
of Christ lately found in Egypt. They are on a small 
leaf 53% by 33% inches, containing eight sayings of 
Christ, each beginning ‘‘ Jesus saith.’’ The first is: 

“« Jesus saith, And then thou shalt see clearly to cast out 
the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” 

It agrees, with a slight change of order, with this 
Greek text of Luke 6:14. The second saying is start- 
ling and entirely new. It reads: 

“ Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world ye shall in no 
wise find the kingdom of God; and except ye keep the Sab- 
bath ye shall not see the Father.” 

This being at variance with the accepted teachings of 
Christ, it is suggested that it is perhaps a Jewish forg- 
ery with a view to supporting the Jewish Sabbath. 

The third reads: 

“ Jesus saith: I stood in the midst of the world, and in 
the flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them; and my soul 
grieveth over the sons of men because they are blind in 
their heart.” 

This is quite new, and the beginning was suggested by 
Baruch 3: 38. The fourth saying has perished, only 
one word remaining. This is the Greek word for deg- 
gary. As this was not used by Christ in any gospel, 
the logion is considered to have been new. The fifth, 
which contains certain gaps is of extraordinary interest: 

“‘ Jesus sait2, wherever there are [here cccurs a gap] and 
there is one [gap] alone Iam with him. Raise the stone 
and there thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood and there 
Iam.” 

There is here a Gnostic, almost pantheistic, suggestion, 
quite foreign to the ideas of the Gospels. The sixth 
Saying coincides in part with Luke 4: 24: 

* Jesus saith: No prophet is accepted in his own coun- 

try; neither doth a physician work cures upon them that 
know him.” 
This is considered to prove that Luke had the same 
original records as the logia, because the Greek for ac- 
cepted, here dextéc, was used by Luke only and was hith- 
erto supposed to be one of his mere literary changes on 
Matthew’s collection. The seventh saying is similar 
to Matthew 5: 14, but is incomplete. This much is pre- 
served: 

** Jesus saith: A city built upon the top of a high hill 

and established, can neither fall nor be hid.’’ 
The eighth saying, apparently new, is undecipherable. 
The date of the manuscript is probably about 200 A. p., 
and perhaps it represents sayings current in Gnostic 
circles. We expect to have a fuller account for our 
next issue, as the text appeared too late for full com- 
ment this week. 





THE six Impotencies and the one Power are still pour- 
parlering, the six fussing and blustering, and the one 
winking and holding on. The Thessaly harvests are 


. gathered under the authority and the taxation of Turk- 
ish kaimakams, and there is no evidence beyond talk 
that Turkey will not hold Thessaly as far as'the Salam- 

There has been a succession of collective 


bria River. 
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and individual notes, the Impotencies strongly advising 
Turkey to yield; but no one of the six has ventured to 
threaten force, altho it is true that a St. Petersburg 
paper has done so. In accordance with his usual plan 
of trying to divide the six, the Sultan has written indi- 


vidual notes of appeal that he be allowed to keep what’ 


his sword has won, and all but Germany have answered 
deprecating it. Germany says she will consider, and 
delays her answer. Emperor William, so far as senti- 
ment goes, is a Philistine, and would not care if Turkey 
got the whole of Greece. Greece has no military 
strength; but in case of a European war Turkey’s half- 
million soldiers, trained by German officers, would come 
in very handy. So William keeps on the right side of 
Turkey. But after all, Russia is the one of the six that 
will decide the matter; and when Russia gets ready 
there will be a rectification of boundaries which will 
sweep Turkey out of Europe. 





Emity CrAwrorp has had two remarkable articles in 
The Contemporary Review on the Queen and her family 
and Ministers. Inthe July number she gives a very in- 
teresting account of Victoria’s relations to Mr.Gladstone. 
She has not quite liked Mr. Gladstone, because he would 
not fawn and flatter, as Lord Russell and other Prime 
Ministers did. He has been most dutiful, but his loy- 
alty has been dwarfed by his religious feeling, and he 
venerates God more than he does any human being. 
Then Mr. Gladstone would not ask Parliament to pro- 
vide allowances for all her family at once, but provided 
for them one atatime. She has not quite liked it that 
he insisted on remaining a mere Commoner, and she 
blamed him for the tragical fate of Gordon at Khar- 
tim. Here is a sentence which shows that the women 
can see political events as clearly as a masculine states- 
man. She says: 

‘“‘The Tory Party complained, when they were out, that 
Lords Kimberley and Rosebery were always lying down 
and letting foreign Governments walk onthem. They are 
now in, but what have they done but mark time or let 
themselves be walked on? What has the Protectress, 
under treaty, of Armenia done for the Armenian? Was 

. there ever such inactivity as in recent and present Levan- 
tine matters ?”’ 





No one has so near his heart the desirability of im- 
perial federation as the Colonial Secretary, Joseph 
Chamberlain; but he sees that it is a matter yet in the 
future. There are other things that need to be done 
first. South Africa is not itself confederated as yet, 
nor British America solong as Newfoundland holds 
out, nor Australia, much less Australasia. South Africa 
may be starting a little navy of its own, but Canada 
will do nothing of the sort. The difficulties about fed- 
eration have to do principally with tariff, which in 
federation will have to be harmonized, but in which 
different colonies have different interests. An imperial 
parliament is talked of but is not easy to achieve. It 
would only be a decade or two before the colonies 
would outvote Great Britain in matters of imperial 
policy, and Great Britain would not easily allow that. 
Besides, a growing feeling of independence is sure to 
appear in the colonies, and the likely outcome is not so 
much a closer federation as it is the ultimate independ- 
ence of South Africa and Australasia, if not of Canada. 
When this comes we have no question that it will be 
done peaceably; that the mother will give the daugh- 
ters her blessing, and that between the mother country 
and the daughter countries there will. be such close 
treaties that they will make an alliance of nations which 
no other alliance would dare to assail. 





....It will be a sign of the advance of Christianity if 
Dean Hole’s adaptation of the second verse of ‘*‘ God 
Save the Queen” becomes popular enough to replace 
the present accepted form. The new verse reads: 


“*O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 
Make wars to cease ; 
Keep us from plague and dearth, 
Turn Thou our woes to mirth, 
And over all the earth 
Let there be peace.”’ 


The old form has the words: 


“‘Confound their politics ; 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On Thee our hopes we fix,”’ 


which are as mirth-provoking as anything in Sternhold 
and Hopkins, to say nothing of their ethical expression. 
They go very well with the imprecatory psalms, to 
which Isaac Watts, like Dean Hole, ‘‘ gave another 
turn” in his version. We are glad there is nothing of 
the sort in our ‘‘ America.”’ 


....The only way to puta stop tothe slaughter of 
song-birds is to make the sale of their feathers and 
wings or the wearing of them on women’s hats illegal. 
One or two States have such laws, which ought to be 
enforced. A Boston court has lately declared that it is 
unlawful to wear feathers of a bird that is protected by 
law. An expert connected with the Museum of Natural 
History in this city took pains to observe the hats worn 
by women during two afternoons, Forty species were 
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represented, including thrushes, warblers, shrikes, fly- 
catchers, tanagers, swallows, wax-wings, grosbeaks, 
sparrows, orioles, woodpeckers, jays, owls, grouse, 
doves, quails, shore-birds, herons, gulls, terns and 
grebes. Of course there is no objection to wearing the 
feathers of tame birds. This is a matter that ought to 
appeal to the conscience of women as well as to the 
good sense of ornithologists. 


..--In reply to the organ of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, we would say that we know perfectly well what 
was the occasion which led to the separation of that de- 
nomination from the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
that we so thoroughly disbelieved then and disbelieve 
now in the policy of splitting up denominations that we 
would have the Reformed Episcopal Church open its 
doors wide enough to receive those from whom it made 
aschism. Thatis, we look forward to the blessed time 
when the denominations will make so much of the es- 
sentials of Christian faith that they will be glad not 
merely to tolerate but to welcome into their membership 
those whose differences on non-essential matters are 
yet very serious and important, and will thus break 
down the walls between them. 


....We suppose we can announce that the decision in 
the great Fayerweather case is now finally made in 
favor of the contention which Amherst College made 
in behalf of eight colleges against the executors and 
trustees of the Fayerweather estate. This will leave 
some $3,000,000 to be distributed among twenty institu- 
tions. It is a case in which great credit is due to the 
colleges making the contest to carry out the real will 
of the testator as against the trust created, which was 
skilfully arranged to secure the interests of a large 
number of other institutions and hcspitals,and where 
the contest against the trust was made to seem invidi- 
ous. 


....The authorities of the British Museum are going 
to publish the new text containing the recently dis- 
covered sayings of Christ, which may or may not be 
apocryphal, in a large,cheap edition; but meanwhile they 
are very chary of information. Some say there is only 
one leaf of the manuscript, some that there area dozen. 
Our readers shall have it in full as soon as it can be se- 
cured. A further wonderful discovery of papyri is an- 
nounced, ranging from the first to the sixth century, 
four thousand in all, which it will take years to de- 
cipher. 


.+..Senators object to a message for a Currency Re- 
form Commission just now. The weather is hot, and 
the Silver men would insist on exhaustive debates. But 
it would be just as hot for the Silver men. Perhaps 
they would forego their prerogative of extended delib- 
eration for once for the sake of getting away. Let the 
responsibility be placed on them. We want to see the 
Commission appointed this summer, so that some plan 
of reforin will be ready for submission to Congress 
next December. 


....-Minister Angell starts for his post at Constanti- 
nople this week. His task will be no easy one and is 
not assisted by the gradual withdrawal of American 
ships from the eastern Mediterranean. Two have re- 
cently gone to Morocco to assist the American Consul- 
General in his efforts to secure for his fellow citizens 
the right to employ native help in their business. When 
that question is settled it is to be hoped that the fleet 
will rejoin the ‘* Bancroft ’’ at Smyrna. 


....The German Emperor wants a law forbidding 
youths under twenty-one to be present at any political 
meeting. A worse rule than that prevails in certain 
communities in this country. We quote from Zhe Re- 
view, of St. Louis, a representative of American Ultra- 
montanism, which says: 


“The rules of St. Vincent’s College, like those of every 
other Catholic educational institution in the land, forbid the 
students to read the daily papers.” 


....It is worth while to repeat the statement, which 
appears to have escaped the notice of very intelligent 
people, that the Florida Legislature adjourned some 
weeks ago without re-enacting in any form the infa- 
mous Sheats law. It passed the Lower House, but did 
not pass the Senate; and we may have good reason to 
hope that it is dead for all time. 


....We congratulate Zhe Church Economist on its first 
quarter-annual, and sincerely hope that it may cele- 
brate by doubling its subscription. It is a bright paper 
and meetsa genuine need in Church work. Unquestion- 
ably it started at the ‘‘ worst time in-the worst year 
ever known,”’ but it has persistently pushed its way and 
will compel success. 


....Back from the post-office to literature unadulter- 
ate we welcome Louise Imogen Guiney. Consolidation 
of offices has reduced the emolument, and she resigns. 
We trust she will do much more work as admirable as 
her ‘‘ Patrins’’ and her poems. 


....Less sermon and more praise are befitting the 
heated term. People drink more and eat less in hot 
weather. Solidsare less necessary and less agreeable. 
This is a hint for preachers, : 
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ROYAL GREETING BY CALIFORNIANS. 





BY WM. T. ELLIS. 





By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
SAN FRANcIsco, CAL., July 12th, 1897. 


Tue Golden Gate’s royal greeting of purple and gold 
has won the hearts of 25,000 Christian Endeavorers who 
are now inthis city. The visitor’s first thought about 
the Convention is purple and gold; his last thought is 
purple and gold. The remarkable and manifest wel- 
come of California is the outstanding feature of this 
year’s International Christian Endeavor Convention. 
The whole city is splashed with royal colors. Stores, 
hotels and homes wear the purple and gold drapery, 
lines of Convention flags are stretched at short inter- 
vals across principal streets. An arch of welcome 
spans the principal thoroughfare. Thousands of Cali- 
fornians wear bits of ribbon of the purple hue, bearing 
the word ‘‘ Welcome.” Every street-car in the city flies 
at least one Convention flag. Mechanics’ Pavilion, the 
best large convention hall Christian Endeavorers have 
ever known, seating 8,000 people so that all may see and 
hear, is one wondrous blaze of color. It is a revelation 
inthe art of decoration. Even surpassing this main 
auditorium itself in beauty, is that side of the great 
lobby, which stretches all the way around the monster 
room, devoted to California county Christian Endeavor 
Unions. For lavish, rich and elegant adornment it is 
unsurpassed. 

The San’Francisco Endeavorers themselves have head- 
quarters in a large apartment, entered through two 
golden gates, andis all gold, golden bunting, golden 
badges and banners, and golden fruit. This last is 
distributed to delegates, with ideal Western hospitality; 
indeed, the advance legions had scarcely entered Califor- 
nia before they began to receive attentions from the 
people of the State. Stations along the line, sometimes 
they were little larger than packing-boxes, displayed 
the Convention colors. Local Endeavorers greeted visit- 
ors and threw flowers aboard the train. Sometimes 
fruit took the place of flowers, and whole boxes of Cali- 
fornia’s luscious products were placed aboard the 
Christian Endeavor specials. The reception reached its 
climax at Sacramento, where, amid a blaze of light and 
color, a vast hostof inhabitants were assembled to greet 
the strangers. 

California’s welcome, then, and hercomplete arrange- 
ments for the Christian Endeavor guests, are the out- 
standing feature of this unique and remarkable con- 
vention. These will be remembered longest and talked 
about most by the delegates. Of the profound impres- 
sion made upon the visitors by the vastness and possi- 
bilities of the thousands of miles of country through 
which they passed, nothing can be said here, altho in 
Convention speeches, in train prayer-meetings, and in 
individual intercourse it has outcropped constantly. 
Many discomforts were cheerfully borne during the 
journey; yet the young people ‘continue to recite only 
the glories and marvels of the tour across the continent. 

A marked missionary flavor, due to two causes, per- 
vades the Convention. In San Francisco is a pictur- 
esque and important foreign mission field, and the 
Chinese converts, in their Oriental garb, are almost con- 
stantly before the eyes of the young people. Another 
reason for the increased missionary interest here, and 
the strongest, is that the Endeavorers have seen with 
their own eyes the great missionary field and some of 
its needs. Again and again they have stopped at vil- 
lages and even large-sized towns that are barren of re- 
ligious privileges. They have held services, hundreds 
of them, with the inhabitants. They have distributed 
good literature. They have talked with people who 
need the Gospel—farmers, miners, cow-punchers and 
Indians—and with home missionary pastors themselves. 
Then they have considered all these matters in the 
daily prayer-meetings aboard the trains. The result, I 
think I have good reason for believing, will be that a 
powerful company of young people will return to the 
churches of the Eastern and Middle States pronounced 
home missionary enthusiasts. Therefore there are 
those who consider the days spent on the rail as per- 
haps the best of all the Convention. 

The Convention may be said to have begun at Salt 
Lake City on Sunday, July 4th. A big and enthusiastic 
Christian Endeavor rally, with Dr. Clark for chief 
speaker, was held in the Mormon tabernacle in the after- 
noon. Unfortunately many of the delegates did not 
discriminate between this meeting and the Mormon 
service in the evening, and the result was that an at- 
tractivé presentation of Mormonism was made to 
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many hundreds of Christian Endeavorers, much to the 
chagrin of Utah missionaries, who fear that harm will 
come from the young people’s failure to appreciate the 
true character of the faith of Joseph Smith. 

Not half the delegates had reached San Francisco by 
Wednesday night, so that the eleven opening meetings 
lacked the attendance that was expected. Neverthe- 
less they were counted successful. In greater degree 
were the Sunrise services that have been held daily; and 
the seventeen conferences which met Friday afternoon. 
Those regular features of a Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention have been supplemented by a chalk talk at half- 
past eight o’clock every morning, by the Rev. Robert 
F. Y. Pierce, of Philadelphia, and a Bible Study hour 
at the same time, led by Prof. Herbert L. Willett, of 
Chicago. In addition a ‘‘ Quiet Hour,” conducted three 
times by Mr. Charles T. Studd, of London, and once by 
Dr. Chapman, has been provided every afternoon. 

The idea of noon evangelistic meetings has been ex- 
tended here. Services of this character that have been 
attended with great power and blessing have been held 
in the Chamber of Commerce, in the Emporium (a large 
store), in the court of the Palace Hotel, and at a num- 
ber of points in the open air, as well as in workshops 
and in institutions of various sorts. Dr. Chapman has 
naturally been foremost in the evangelistic work of the 
Convention; and this meeting for men in Woodward’s 
pavilion on Sunday afternoon was thrilling in its inten- 
sity. A notable incident of this occasion was the sing- 
ing, twice encored, by achorus of twenty-one uniformed 
policemen. 

But I have said nothing as yet of the main sessions of 
the Convention. What of them? I make answer ina 
sentence: they have been good, altho they have not 
reached the standard of other late conventions. Up to 
the last day of the Convention there has been, in the 
opinion of experienced writers, a distinct lack of plat- 
form power. Great addresses have been the exception. 
No such speeches as those which impressed the Wash- 
ington Convention indelibly on the minds of thousands 
of young people have been heard. The ¢rowds have 
been present constantly and to overflowing, especially at 
Mechanics’ Pavilion; there has been no lack of bright 
talks, and they have been of more practical Christian 
Endeavor helpfulness than common. Indeed, the em- 
phasis has been laid upon this as a workers’ convention. 
Addresses, conferences, parliaments and special ses- 
sions have been planned with this end in view, and the 
result has been of undoubted value to the delegates. 

There is not an opportunity to review the men and 
themes that impressed the Convention; for example, the 
effective response of the Rev. Ira Landrith, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to the welcome addresses of the Rev. 
John Hemphill and Lieutenant-Governor Jeter, Dr. 
Pentecost’s practical eloquence on the subject of good 
literature, and Dr. Josiah H. Strong’s able discussion 
of the matter of Citizenship, which were the brightest 
gems in Thursday’s casket. The denominational ral- 
lies were well attended, the largest, as usual, being the 
Presbyterian. This meeting decided on an effort to 
secure twenty-five cents per member from the Presby- 
terian societies for the debt of the Foreign Board. Mis- 
sions was the predominant theme of most of these ral- 
lies, as it has been of the whole Convention. Satur- 
day’s four open-air meetings on Van Ness Avenue 
attracted a combined crowd of about 3,000 persons. 

Sunday was the great day of the feast. Churches were 
crowded, most of them overcrowded. One preacher, 
the Rev. W. M. Patterson, of Toronto, was obliged 
to repeat his sermon to an overflow meeting and 
to preach again in the afternoon. The spirit of the 
day, alike in the regular church services and in the 
men’s, women’s, children’s and Sabbath observance 
mass meetings inthe afternoon, was one of uplift, inter- 
est and quiet power. There has been lacking markedly 
from this Convention the overflowing enthusiasm, espe- 
cially in the matter of singing in public, that has been 
a characteristic of past Christian Endeavor gatherings; 
but it is believed generally that Sunday’s services has 
atoned for this, and by to-day’s missionary meetings, 
Junior rally, our three closing consecration services, 
the inspiration of the Convention will doubtless be 
brought toa climax. There is a general looking for- 
ward to the Consecration meetings and to the sermons 
by Dr. Pentecost and Dr. Chapman. 





Features of the Convention, as usual, were the an- 
nual address of President Clark and the annual report 
of Secretary Baer. 

Dr. Clark took as his theme ‘‘A World-encircling 
Movement: How Shall it Fulfil God’s Design?’ He 
referred tothe widely separated races, the very differ- 
ent forms of creed as well as the diversities of custom 
and language that he.had found during his forty-thou- 
sand-mile journey around the world; while every- 
where the Christian Endeavor ideas are substantially 
the same. He had attended conventions in London 
and Bengal, in Glasgow and the Punjab, in South 
Africa and in Stockholm, and everywhere, as in China, 
Madagascar, Japan and Turkey, there was the eloquent 
indorsement of this common and universal method of 
Christian service, whose principles have been accepted 
even by the one denomination in the United States that 
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“* seeks to prevent the increase” of the Endeavor Socie- 
ties. This evident blessing, so vast, unexpected and 
undeserved so far as human agencies go, leads to the 
question, What is God’s design, what world mission has 
he for the Society to perform, and how is it to perform 
it? In answer Dr. Clark made several points: 

1. The movement as a world-wide movement must be 
true to its fundamental idea which in the case of the 
Christian Endeavor Society is to raise the standard 
among young people of outspoken devotion and conse- 
crated service. This idea embodied in the covenant 
pledge, makes that covenant imperative in an En- 
deavor society. The movement is not a conglomeration 
of every kind of young people’s societies, but a move- 
ment for the spread of definite ideas which God has 
owned and blessed. 

2. The movement as a world-encircling movement 
must be necessarily a unifying movement. This is il- 
lustrated by the fact that it has brought forty denom- 
inations together, so far as ecclesiastical authority has 
not interfered, and bound their young people in bonds 
not known before. It has forged a link between forty 
nations and, more than that, woven a new strand of 
Christian concord between the four great English- 
speaking sections of the world; and also, through the 
missionary colonies, has established a new influence 
connecting all with the Christian nations. 

3- A world-encircling movement must be a pervasive 
force. Christian Endeavor shows its universal adapta- 
bility by entering into every department of life—the 
prison and asylum, the army and navy, the factory and 
store, as well as the home and the church. It embraces, 
too, all ages, the senior as well as the junior, and thus 
infinitely strengthens not merely the movement itself, 
but the Church. 

4. A universal movement must be a sacrificial move- 
ment, in its very essence a missionary movement. 
Under this head Dr. Clark urged very strongly the 
prompt obedience to the command to evangelize the 
world, not merely by sending but by going and by giv- 
ing. Through representatives men can work twenty- 
four hours ina day for God; if the Endeavorers would 
generally adopt this principle the missionary boards of 
the Churches would never again feel the pall of clouds 
of debt. ; 

5. A world-encircling movement must listen to God’s 
voice and continually obey it. Never rest with past 
achievements nor be led away by theorists. In every 
land the banner has been unfurled, and the banners 
must always be kept flying. 

Again he dwelt upon the fundamental thought that 
Christian Endeavor can only prosper as Christ is in its 
members and its members are in Christ. In this closer 
walk he urged more attention to family religion, family 
Christian Endeavor worship, in which each member has 
a personal part. So also with the morning watch; the 
time set apart each morning for communion with God. 
These carried out make the fourfold Christian Endeavor 
cord: ‘‘The World for Christ,” ‘‘The Nation for 
Christ,” ‘The Family for Christ,” ‘‘ Myself for Christ’’; 
and this cord cannot be broken. As the world does not 
know what God can do through a fully consecrated 
man, so it does not know what God can do through a 
fully consecrated organization which has omnipotence 
to draw upon. 

The annual report by Mr. Baer showed the great 
growth of the Society during the past year. Five thou- 
sand new societies have been added, making now 50,- 
747 local societies, or a total of 50,780, with a member- 
ship of fully 3,000,000. Among the States Pennsylvania 
still leads with 3,443; next comes New York, with 3,049; 
Ohio, 2,383; Illinois, 2,013; while Ontario, Indiana, Iowa 
and Michigan have over 1,000; this apart from theJunior 
societies, the Intermediate societies, the Senior and 
Mothers societies. Among Junior societies Pennsylva- 
nia leads with 1,397, altho the banner for increase dur- 
ing the year goes to Ohio, with 970. The banner for 
the greatest proportionate increase in the number of 
Junior societies, held successively by Delaware, Assini- 
boia and Mexico, passes to Spain. The Intermediate 
societies number 366, California leading with 51; the 
Mothers societies 70—30 of them in Illinois. Twenty- 
seyen churches report the organization of their regular 
mid-week prayer-meetings into Senior societies by ap- 
plying the Christian Endeavor idea. 

Passing from the United States, Canada reports 3,390, 
while across the Atlantic England has 3,925 societies; 
Australia, 2.124; Scotland, 433; Wales, 311; India, 250; 
Ireland, 169; Madagascar, 93; France, 68; Mexico, 100; 
Japan, 66; West Indies, 63; Turkey, 41; China, 53; 
Africa, 52; Germany, 32, and so on until the total of 
7,919 is reached. 

Divided among the different denominations the Pres- 
byterians lead with 5,331 Young People’s societies and 
2,934 Junior societies; then come the Congregational- 
ists with 4,156 and 2,407; Disciples of Christ, 3,208 and 
1,322; Baptist, 2,640 and 1,080; Cumberland Presby- 
terians, 867 and 361; Methodist Protestants, 971 and 
251; Lutherans, 869 and 324, and so on, including near- 
ly forty denominations. In Canada the Methodists lead 
off with 1,062 Young People’s and 170 Junior societies; 
the Presbyterians come next, with 1,056 and 146, and 
the Baptists third, with 168 and 35. InjGreat Britain 
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the Congregationalists lead with 1,216; but the Baptists 
come next with only six less, followed by the Presby- 
terians and Primitive Methodists. In Australasia the 
Wesleyan Methodists are the most numerous. 

Turning now tothe missionary phase of the work the 
roll of honor includes 10,468 Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties that have given nearly $200,000 to missions through 
their own denominational missionary boards and an equal 
amount for other benevolence. The Clarendon Street 
Baptist Society, of Boston, leads with $1,437. followed 
by the Calvary Presbyterian Society, of. Buffalo, with 
$1,016, while third comes a Chinese Congregational 
mission in San Francisco, giving nearly $700 to its own 
board, and supporting six missionaries in the field. 

In Christian citizenship the record has been a noble 
one. Cleveland has given another year of splendid 
service, while Toledo, Kalamazoo, Syracuse, Colorado 
Springs, Rochester, Chicago, and other cities, too, have 
done well, but not quite so well as Indianapolis, to 
which the banner goes. In close union with this work 
is that of the Lord’s Day Committees, endeavoring to 
create a public sentinient which will bea menace to all 
forms of Sabbath desecration. California carries the 
banner this year for a campaign which promises a bet- 
ter day for the Pacific coast. 

In proportionate giving the Tenth Legion, enrolling 
those who promise to give to God not less than one- 
tenth of their income, altho but three months old, num- 
bers already over 1,600 members, the New York Union, 
where the movement originated, leading the way. 





The World’s Student Federation. 


BY GALEN M. FISHER, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SECRETARY. 


WHILE statesmen and diplomatists have been nego- 
tiating and debating on international arbitration the 
leaders of Christian work among the students of many 
lands have quietly consummated the formation of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Altho now 
barely two years old, it embraces ten national unions 
of the College Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The students of America have had the honor of enter- 
taining the Federation delegates at the first annual con- 
vention, which was combined with the regular North- 
field Student Conference, June 25th to July 4th, 1897. 
Naturally the whole conference was permeated with the 
idea of universal brotherhood, not as a platitude but as 
a reality, made living by contact with delegates from 
twenty-seven races or nations. Six continents and a 
student-body of 600,000 were represented by 560 au- 
thorized delegates. The generalship of John R. Mott, 
the chairman of the convention and the chief agent in 
the formation of the Federation, was never better dis- 
played than in his control of the delegates as well as of 
the varied but unified program. : 

The aims of the Convention were chiefly three—first, 
to inspire men to heartier service; second, to train men 
for Christian work in college; third, to promote the 
unity and effectiveness of the Federation. The first 
was attained largely by means of platform meetings 
and by the famous Round-top talks. The second wast 
attained by means of a missionary institute at 8 P.M., 
an association conference at 9 P.M., upon basal princi- 
ples and problems of Association work, andtwo Bible- 
classes at1o A.M. The third was attained by special 
sessions of the foreign delegates as well as by the tenor 
of the whole. 

The corps of platform speakers was a strong one. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Dr. A. F. Schauffler and Dr. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, each in turn, wielded his peculiar power. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s address on the opening night, June 
25th, seta high standard. The gist of his address on 
‘* A Life Vocation,’ was: There is only one great vo- 
cation for every person born into the world—that of a 
Christian; all others radiate from that. 

Saturday morning he spoke upon ‘‘ Taking Christ out 
of the Bible,” showing how inextricably the hopes of 
the Old Testament and the facts of the New are inter- 
twined with the personality of Christ. 

Dr. Schauffler, as usual, aroused a lively interest in 
city missions by his dramatic portrayal of slum work in 
New York. One of his telling paragraphs was: ‘‘ There 
are universities and universities in New York, but there 
is none more potent than that of the Bowery or tenement- 
house. The Bowery is a vast dormitory of six thou- 
sand of one sex, men, who, as professors of vice, are 
lying in wait to contaminate the young men from the 
country. 

“*Use what you know, not what you don’t know” was 
the theme of Dr. McKenzie’s last address before his de- 
parture for Europe, and the occasion gave him unwonted 
force. He agreed with Paul that we only know in part 
(men for whom Joseph Cook coined the expressive 
word, “‘mero-gnostic’’). One thing we know that is 
enough to die for is worth more than unacquired 
knowledge that might jostle the stars. 

Of Mr. Moody’s numerous addresses, perhaps the 
most powerful was that on the the Ten Commandments. 
It was a plea for unflinching obedience to divine law, 
for backbone in acting on principle. He views with 
alarm the lax observance of the Sabbath by Christians, 
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especially in the use of bicycles, trolley carsand Sunday 
newspapers. 

The college men will take almost anything from Mr. 
Moody, but they couldn’t help being kindled by his ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Qualifications for Service.”” He named six, 
as follows, and drove home each in turn by wit, irony 
or epigram: 

1. Faith. The man of faith says. ‘‘I believe God can 
use me, but, more than that, I believe he will.” 

2. Courage. ‘‘God never used a moral coward in 
biblical history.” 

3. Enthusiasm. ‘‘ Nowadays it takes 10,000 to put 
two to flight. Better zeal without knowledge, than 
knowledge without zeal,” 

4. ‘‘Stick-to-itiveness.”” ‘‘When men ask me, 
‘Moody, what's the secret of your success?’ I reply: 
‘Go to work and stay at work, and you'll find out.’”’ 

5. Love for the work. ‘‘ Christianity is the only pro- 
fession where love is absolutely essential.” 

6. Love for man. ‘‘Oh, for more good Samaritans! 
You remember that priest. He probably said: ‘ That 
unfortunate is out of my parish!’ The Levite said: ‘I'll 
have a committee appointed when I reach Jerusalem to 
attend to this fellow.’ The good Samaritan poured on 
the oil of kindness and paid his hotel bill.’’ 

Other noteworthy speakers were: President Patton, 
the Rev. C. I. Scofield, Dr. McCaughan, of Toronto, 
and Major D. W. Whittle. 

Bible study is considered the pivotal department of 
the College Christian Association; consequently more 
time was given tothat than to any other department. 
During the past year 11,000 men were enrolled in vol- 
untary classes led mainly by fellow students. Pro- 
fessor Bosworth, of Oberlin, led a class of 200 delegates 
in the inductive study of the Life of Christ. Most of 
the members of the class will return to their colleges 
to teach the same course next year. The method em- 
ployed was to give out beforehand a few leading ques- 
tions covering the dominant feature of a certain period 
of Christ’s ministry. Professor Bosworth's success lay 
largely in his powers of generalization and comparison, 
based, of course, upon a thorough acquaintance with 
the Gospels. He recommended especially two outline 
studies: H. B. Sharman’s, which consists of daily stud- 
ies in connection with Steven’s and Burton’s Harmony; 
and W. H. Sallmon’s which gives many quotations both 
devotional and exegetical. 

The Workers’ Bible Training Class, under L. Wilbur 
Messer, of Chicago, is concerned with the practical use 
of the Bible in leading men to accept Christ or to renew 
their fealty to him. Such work last year resulted in 
bringing 3,000 college men to Christ in the United States 
and Canada. 

The Missionary Institute, under the Rev. Harlan P. 
Beach, of the Student Volunteer movement, considered 
such topics as Missionary Meetings, Literature and 
Study Classes. In the fall of 1896, 2,500 college stu- 
dents finished the course in biography prepared by Mr. 
Beach, in ‘‘ Knights of the Labarum.”’ Systematic giv- 
ing is being so successfully developed that gifts from 
colleges to missions have increased in ten years from 
$6,000 to $50,000. 

One of the memorable sessions of the convention 
was the one when the work of the College Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. was presented and subscriptions 
were called for. No one hammered or bored the audi- 
ence. It was from beginning to end an act of worship 
and thanksgiving. Individuals subscribed $2,164, and 
$2,500 had already been subscribed by the students of 
the Western and Southern Summer Conferences, leaving 
$7,000 to be secured from other sources. 

There was no lack of relaxation. All the afternoons 
were given over to games and sports. And te cap the 
climax a patriotie celebration was held in the Tabernacle 
on the last Friday evening that combined the best fea- 
tures of a Fourth of July celebration, a Chinese orches- 
tra and a well-regulated pandemonium. Songs and 
yells and bright speeches were interspersed with clang- 
ing bells and tooting horns, and the whole was ended 
with a bonfire and fireworks. 

The crowning feature of each day was the sunset 
meeting on Round-top. Seated there on the mown 
grass, the men listened while delegates piloted them 
from land to land, and stretched out the panorama of 
the student world. All of the speakers testified to the 
benefits already received from the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. On one evening Mr. Ding, of 
Tientsin, spoke on behalf of the army of his fellow 
students in China; on another, President Ibuka, of 
Tokio, spoke. Aside from his remarks about the con- 
dition of students in Japan, his address was interesting 
from its allusion to the Hawaiian situation. He said 
that the Japanese people would simply refuse to take 
the initiative in a war with the United States. In turn, 
South Africa, India, Australasia, Europe and South 
America were reviewed. By no means the least im- 
pressive Round-top was held on the closing evening, 
Sunday, when brief but stirring talks were given by 
three young men trained in this country and now en- 
gaged to lead the students of India, China and Japan 
in Christian Association work. 

On July 1st a notable pilgrimage was made by the 
foreign delegates and American leaders to Mt. Hermon. 
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There Luther D. Wishard, Richard C. Morse, John R. 
Mott and Robert P. Wilder gave reminiscences of that 
first student conference of 1886, at which Mr. Mott was 
first selected to enter the. college secretaryship and at 
which, also, the Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions, now numbering over 3,500, began with 
an even hundred. After these talks, the party ascended 
the knoll where the foundations for a mew chapel are 
being laid, and there, on the great natural-rock corner 
stone, prayers from many races and in strange tongues 
arose to dedicate that chapel for the first time, and 
their own lives afresh, to the service of the Kingdom 
whose maker and builder is God. 


NortHFIELD, Mass. 


Jewish Revival of Bible Study. 
BY THE REV. ABRAM S. ISAACS. 


Wuite in Europe, thanks to traditional methods 
of study and the early training of Jewish boys 
in the wisdom of the rabbis, there is no likeli- 
hood of Jewish scholarship dying out, in America, 
owing to undeniable tendencies of the times and the 
want of system and organization, interest in biblical 
study has not developed to any great extent. The Sab- 
bath-schools have been largely elementary, and among 
the general masses of American and Americanized Jews 
the study of Hebrew has been less and less pursued, as 
the ritual of the synagog has admitted more and more 
English, and the Hebrew prayers in the home have 
gradually been abandoned. 

Of late, however, there are signs of an unmistakable 
revival. It has dawned at last upon many of our lead- 
ers that we must return to first principles and study the 
Old Testament again. The danger of long-continued 
ignorance and apathy can hardly be overestimated, and 
now the alarmis sounded. While the younger genera- 
tion of rabbis have taken an active part in the forma- 
tion of a Sabbath-school Union, which has published 
some useful leaflets, and which is now incorporated in 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, it has 
been reserved for the American Jewess to begin 
concerted action. The study of the Biblé is one 
of the leading features in the program of the Jewish 
Women’s Council, and throughout the country wherever 
its sections are established classes in the study of the 
Old Testament, usually in charge of a rabbi, meet at 
regular intervals. Subjects for discussion are proposed, 
essays are written, and difficulties explained. In many 
cases biblical circles are connected with congregations 
and the rabbi is leader, with formal or informal weekly 
talks on the history and contents of Scripture. The 
Jewish Chautauqua, which is making a hopeful fight 
for existence, has issued a special booklet for the study 
of the Old Testament and is not timid about familiariz- 
ing its members with present-day rationalism and the 
problems of the higher criticism. 

It may be difficult to revive Hebrew study among 
American Israelites; but there ~is no doubt that the 
study of the Old Testament is becoming more popular. 
Some of the rabbis trace increased interest in the syna- 
gog tothe Bible-class, which rallies the young people 
and stimulates their intellects. The great problem in 
Hebrew instruction is the want of teachers. Steps are 
now being taken in several of the large cities to estab- 
lish normal classes for Hebrew religious teaching; and 
with due encouragement they may realize the expecta- 
tions of their founders. In this field it is cheering to 
note that all phases of American Israel unite. Their 
differences are mainly on the surface; their points of 
agreement are vital and not to be obscured. Loyal de- 
votion to the study of the Old Book will lead to further 
loyalty to its essential behests and to greater reverence 
for the law and the testimony. 

Paterson, N. J. 


A NUMBER of ministers and elders of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church have signed a call fora conference 
to be held in Toccoa, Ga., April 11th, 1897, on the sub- 
ject of the second coming of Christ, which the call de- 
clares to be the ‘“‘ pole star” of the Church. 


....It is said that the Pope is preparing instructions 
for the French bishops on the subject of ecclesiastical 
music. He desires to introduce certain reforms, chief 
of which is the banishment of female voices from the li- 
turgical services. The Pope is said to favor the use of 
the harp and of the gentler wind instruments, but be- 
lieves that the violin should be discarded. 


....Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has received a letter of appre- 
ciation, signed bythe Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate of the Illinois Legislature, for 
her services in securing a law requiring that the physi- 
ological effects of temperance shall be taught in the 
public schools of that State. Mrs. Hunt spent three 
months in Illinois in the interests of the bill. 


....The American Board reports receipts for June of 
$52,095 against $35,907 for the corresponding month of 
last year. The increase is in all departments; regular 
donations something over $2,000, special objects $500, 
legacies $13,500. The receipts for ten months have 
been $424,198 against $469,520 for the corresponding 
period of last year. The total decrease thus is $28,354. 
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The decrease in legacies was $32,349, and in regular 
‘donations $28,354. On the other hand there was an in- 
crease in special donations of $15,381. 


..-During the recent discussion in the Australasian 
Federal Convention a proposition came up to introduce 
into the preamble to the Federal Constitution the clause 
“invoking divine providence,’’ This was rather 
sharply attacked by some, who affirmed that there was 
no necessity of recognizing God in secular affairs, that 
they had got along very well for the past six years 
without doing so and might just as well continue for six 
hundred years without those words. After considerable 
discussion the vote stood eleven in favor of and seven- 
teen against. It was, however, stated that three others, 
not there, would have voted in favor of it. The matter 
will come up again in Sydney in September. 


...-Mgr. Merry del Val, the Papal Delegate to Can- 
ada, who is just about returning to Rome, has issued a 
circular letter in some sort as a farewell to the Canadian 
people. In this he announces that he has gathered for 
the Pope full information on the school question, and 
when the decision is ordered it will be based on the 
most complete investigation. In the letter he says: 

“Affairs have entered upon a phase entirely new for 
Catholics by the mere fact that the sovereign Pontiff has 
intervened himself, and it remains to him to finally deter- 
mine their obligations in this matter from a Catholic stand- 
point; and it is not our business nor the business of any one 
to do anything that would interfere beforehand with his 
judgment and his action. 

“It ought to be evident to all enlightened Catholics that 
one cannot invoke nor obtain the authority of the supreme 
pastor against that of the Bishops, and that on the other 
hand one would enfeeble the episcopal authority by inter- 
fering even indirectly with the free exercise of the author- 
ity of the head of the Church.” 


....The custom has been increasing of keeping city 
churches open during the week, and there has been a 
good deal of interest to know whether the practice has 
proved valuable, whether those who entered did so for 
the purpose of devotion or merely from curiosity or for 
a little rest. One of the most conspicuous examples 
among the churches in this city is Grace Protestant 
Episcopal Church; and the rector, recently commenting 
upon the practice to the editor of The Church Economist, 
said that their experience had made them think it ad- 
mirable and useful. While, of course, there are no 
means of ascertaining just how much good is done, the 
fact that from two to three hundred persons enter the 
building every day, many of them apparently taking the 
opportunity for silent devotion, it must be that some at 
least are benefited. The general experience is that 
there is little or no trouble connected with the practice, 
and as a rule there is no damage done tothe furniture, 
altho in some places—notably St. George’s Church, on 
Stuyvesant Square—there has been some difficulty in 
keeping the building free from sleepers. On the whole, 
every church that has tried it is not merely content but 
glad to continue the custom. At present a large num- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal churches, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and a very few other churches, are open in 
that way. 


Missions. 
A New Open Port in China. 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 





MIsSIONARY OF THE SOUTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 


A Hongkong paper has this advertisement: 
“ For West River Ports, 

“Kongmoon, Kamchuck, Samshin, Shinhing, Takhing 
and Wuchau, 

“The Steamship ‘ Wingtong.’”’ 

This means that at last the Sikiang, or West River, is 
open to vessels carrying a foreign flag, and that foreign 
merchants have the right of residence and trade in 
South China. Thisis the outcome of negotiations which 
have been pending for years. Chinese conservatism 
and French jealousy have conspired to hinder this for- 
ward step, The French wish to get the trade of Kwang 
Si province by opening a railroad from Anam, and so 
have tried all they could to hinder trade by the West 
River, the natural and old established outlet. The point 
which the English Ambassador at Peking, Sir Claude 
MacDonald, has scored, will certainly be of advantage to 
trade and to mission work. Steamers will now runthrice 
a week from Canton and also from Hongkong and Macao, 
and no doubt an impetus will be given totrade. Kong- 
moon is in the palm-leaf-fan country, Kamchuck in the 
silk district, Samshin at the junction of the North and 
West Rivers, Shinhing is the ancient capital of the 
Kwang Tung province, Takhing near the seat of the 
matting country, and Wuchau is the chief trading mart of 
the Kwang Si province, and near the country which pro- 
duces almost all the cassia of commerce. Missicn work 
in the valley of the West River was begun by the 
American Baptist Mission thirty-seven years ago, when 
Shinhing was occupied as a station. There is now a 
Chinese Church here, with a native pastor and a mem- 
bership of one hundred. 
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Wuchau, the newly opened port in Kwang Si Prov- 
ince was first occupied in 1864. We have been three 
times driven out from there and had our preaching 
places looted and wrecked by mobs. The people are 
friendly enough, but were excited by the gentry or the 
officials to drive out the foreigner and the native Chris- 
tian preachers. 

Now we have a chapel and four resident missionaries 
in this city. The Alliance Mission (Dr. Simpson’s) 
have recently established themselves in this city, and 
other societies are thinking of taking up work there. 
Some of the other ports will probably soon be occupied. 
Kongmoon has already been a station of the Church 
Mission Society for some years, and other missions 
have work in the vicinity. 

Much mission work has been done in Kwang Si Prov- 
ince, tho it is now for the first time formally opened 
for the residence of foreigners. The Baptist Mission 
has a church of over one hundred members under the 
charge of a native pastor, at Shek Fong, one hundred 
miles southwest of Wuchau, and a little nucleus of some 
twenty-five members at a point fifty miles north of the 
new port. 

The dark and destitute province of Kwang Si is now 
fully opened to Christian effort. The Kwang Si Con- 
fucianists have organized themselves to oppose the 
progress of the religion of Jesus, by establishing a 
Sacred Training Society, an association to preach Con- 
fucian morality, open dispensaries and imitate Chris- 
tian methods. Thusthe minds of the people are being 
stirred up and the soil broken up for casting in the good 
seed of the Word. 


Canton, CHINA. 


Biblical Research. 


THE new Mittheilungen und Nachrichten, published by 
the German Palestine Society, No. 3, bring interesting 
details of improved transportation means in Palestine, 
both completed and projected. As is known Jaffa and 
Jerusalem are now connected by arailroad. In the near 
future Beirfit on the seacoast, and that pearl of the 
Orient, ancient Damascus, will also be joined in the 
same way. Work has progressed so rapidly on this 
improvement that within a very few months the road 
can be opened. In the beginning it is thought that it 
will take nine hours to reach Damascus; but a projected 
consolidation will cut down the time to four and a half 
hours. At present the omnibus trip takes fully twelve 
hours. The Damascus-Hauran Railroad is constantly 
growing in popularity. According to the report pub- 
lished in the Arabic paper, £/-Bashir, no fewer than 
14,000 persons made use of this road from July 18th to 
December 31st, 1894,and from the latter date to April 
8th, 1895, the number was 5,007. Other railroads 
are projected from Beiriit to Tripoli and Saida, from 
Haifa and Acre to Damascus, and finally from Egypt by 
way of Gaza and Jaffa along the coast to Saida, and 
then via Homs, Hamath, Aleppo to Birejik, making 
connection with the Euphrates and the Anatolian rail- 
roads. In connection with the Syrian coast tramway 
road Tripoli-Beirfit-Saida branch roads are in con- 
templation to Der-el-Kamar, Bikfaya and Ghazir, as 
also from Tripoli to Damascus, for which road a 
Belgian company has secured a firman from the Turk- 
ish Government. The contemplated Egyptian-Syr- 
ian road is also to be built by a Belgian company. 
Among other plans of this kind is included also the 
project of connecting Constantinople, from Scutari, 
by railroad directly with the leading centers of the 
Orient, Beirtit, Damascus, Jerusalem, Mosul, Diabekr, 
as also with Cairo and Alexandria. If these projects 
are carried out the trade of Syria and Palestine will 
doubtless develop to an extraordinary degree. A 
similar project by the Turkish Government is the build- 
ing of the first motor boat for the Dead Sea, which has 
been ordered from the house of Schmitt in Rotterdam. 
Since 1893 there have been one metal rowboat and one 
metalsailboat used on these waters belonging to the Sul- 
tan, the owner of this sea, and employed for business 
purposes. As the sailboat recently was wrecked in a 
storm, the new motor boat is to be finished in the imme- 
diate future. It will be a petroleum boat, as coal can 
scarcely be used as a motive power in consequence of 
the extraordinary depression of the Dead Sea and the 
consequent heat. Petroleum as a motive power is se- 
lected because it practically makes no heat. The boat 
is to be 18 meters in length, 4 meters wide and I.90 
meters deep, drawing 0.90 meters water. In the front 
there will be a second cabin, and behind this the first 
cabin, both on the deck, and together furnishing accom- 
modations for fifty passengers and a small amount of 
freight. It is also to be used as a tug for other vessels. 
The trips are to extend from Jericho in the north to 
Kerak, near the southeast coast of the sea, a place that 
has in recent years assumed considerable prominence, 
and is situated on the plain of Moab. The Sultan has 
also furnished the money for building a road from 
Kerak down to the east coast of the sea. Through this 
project the distance from Jericho to Kerak is decreased 
fully a day’s journey. The principal freight will be as- 
phalt and salt. 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for July 25th. 


PAUL PREACHING IN ATHENS.—Acts 17: 22-34. 


17 





GOLDEN TEeExt.—‘‘ God is a spirit; and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’’— 
JOHN 4: 24. 

Notes.—‘‘ The Areopagus.”’-—Or Mars’ Hill, where 
was held the local court. A ledge of rocks near the 
Acropolis, where were seats cut out about a central 
place where the speaker stood. ‘‘And said.”— 
Not by way of defense against any charge, as before 
the court of the Areopagus, which had charge of cases 
against religion, but to the curious philosophers who 
had brought him there to hear a speech. ‘* Some- 
what superstitious.’’—Better ‘‘ More than usually relig- 
tous.’’ The word may mean either re/igious or supersti- 
tious. Itisin the comparative degree, and so means 
either more than usual or more than they ought, which 
last sense would make it foo superstitious. ‘* To an 
unknown God.’’—Such an inscription might be put on an 
altar in honor of some god who had delivered from some 
danger, it not being known which of the gods it was. 
“* In temples made with hands.""—Here Paul might 
point to the Parthenon and other temples on the Acrop- 
olis. ‘** Made of one every nation.” —Of one blood, 
one stock, one parentage. —‘' Their appointed sea- 
sons.’’—One at one age, and another at another. 
‘* Might feel after him.’’—As if in the dark. OF 
your own poets.’,’—The passage is found in Cleanthes and 
in Aratus. - The latter poet lived in the third century, 
and the former in the first before Christ. ‘* Being, 
then, the offspring of God.’’—The argument is that if we 
are his offspring it must be that our Father, God, must 
be spiritual, not animage of stone. This the hearers 
would willingly allow, as they would all he said until 
he came to the resurrection of the dead. ‘* Raised 
him from the dead.’’—It was not simply the idea of the 
resurrection of Jesus which made them scoff, but that 
all men should arise to be judged. ‘* Dionysius the 
Areopagite.’’—One of the court of the Areopagus, and 
so a man of mark and rank in Athens. 

Jnstruction.—Paul’s sermon is a lesson in politeness 
of address. He begins with a compliment, and makes 
reference to the local characteristics, and carries his 
hearers along by preaching high truths of natural re- 
ligion, which they would appreciate, before he comes to 
the less acceptable doctrine of the Jew, Jesus Christ. 
It was this method that conciliated and then converted 
Dionysius. 

Nature and conscience teach God. 
cial revelation for that. All peoples have recognized a 
divine power, and when they begin to think seriously 
they recognize God as single and not many. 

And yet God is ‘‘unknown.’”’ There is needed a rev- 
elation to confirm what the soul accepts with doubt. 
The wise philosophers of Athens did not agree. Paul 
was a revealer to them of a God to a great extent un- 
known. Wisdom does not find him. 

So it is that men without revelation grope as in the 
dark after God. Itis sad to think of the blindness 
which sin has induced, which makes it so hard to see 
and feel God, tho he is close to us and we are enveloped 
in him. But we may be comforted by the assurance 
that God will deal very tenderiy with those who search 
for him in heathen lands, even tho they are not sure 
they find him. 

God is equally the Father of all races, not of some 
chosen races or families or conditions. 



































We need no spe- 


To despise any race on account of color or nationality 
is giving the lie to the fatherhood of God. 
of caste is nothing less than infidel. 

Our likeness to God is in mental qualities, in powers 


The spirit 


of affection, in apprehension of truth and goodness and 
right and wrong. If we are his offspring we ought to 
live like his children. 

We have no right to ask God to overlook our failures 
and ignorance as he will in the case of the heathen who 
have not had his revelation. 
pent. 

God will judge us; that may be depended on. We 
have had abundant privilege; we have corresponding 
obligation. 

The resurrection of the dead is a cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity. The essential fact in it is not what God 
may do with these bodies, but that we shall have an- 
other life after this. There is a future state, an immor- 
tality of the soul; and we shall in that future state be 
held responsible for the deeds done in the budy. 

The resurrection of Christ is both the proof of our 
immortality and that Jesus is the Christ who shall 
judge us. 

We are responsible for presenting the Gospel just as 
agreeably and alluringly as possible. We must by 
sweet lives and by kind and pleasing words draw men 
to the truth. But in doing this we must not fail to tell 
the truth, even tho it may give offense. Paul did all he 
could to conciliate, but he held nothing back. 

We are not responsible for the consequences of our 
presentation of the truth if we present it as favorably 
as wecan. We must leave the truth with the hearer, 
and he must take the consequences. 

Those philosophers who ‘“‘mocked’’ thought they were 
very wise; but history has shown that they were fool- 
ish. It is the crucified Galilean who has conquered. 


He commandeth us to re- 
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Literature. 


Mrs. Rundle Charles and Her Seven 
Homes.* 


BY PROF. W. G. BLAIKIE, LL.D., EDINBURGH. 


Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, so well known as the 
author of ‘‘ The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” and some 
fifty books altogether, in prose and verse, was a very 
charming author, still more:attractive personally, and 
truly beautiful in character. The present writer, 
from the beginning of a long acquaintance, was 
greatly impressed by her intellectual brightness, her 
sunny philanthropy and her spiritual fervor. It is no 
wonder that her.-more intimate friends almost wor- 
shiped her, or that one of them, Miss Mary Davidson, 
should have been so eager to know something of the 
influences under which she grew up as to beg of her 
to write an account of her early years, and of the rise 
and progress of her literary and Christian activity. 
Yielding to that request, Mrs, Charles recorded some 
of her autobiographical reminiscences, which have 
just been published, under the editorship of her 
friend. The book, in its main purpose, reminds us 
of the ‘Schools and Schoolmasters of Hugh Miller ’’; 
in asimple and unpretending way it tells of the vari- 
ous influences that molded her life and determined 
her graceful and useful career. 

Her earliest home was at Tavistock, where her fa- 
ther, a local magnate and first M.P. for the town in 
the Reformed Parliament, carried on a varied busi- 
ness as proprietor, banker, miner, quarrier, iron- 
founder, manufacturer—in short, a Jack ofall trades; 
a wise, honest, active, popular man; respected and 
beloved by every one, and most of all by his family; 
the very idol of his daughter; devout and serious, but 
withal her ready playmate; full of fun, and rich in in- 
formation and conversation; the friend of his work- 
people, and a sort of oracle or general referee for all 
who needed advice and encouragement. Her mother’s 
influence was more passive, that of a quiet presence 
and sunny warmth. And a maiden aunt, a sister of 
her father’s, was one of the household; quite a model 
aunt; like her brother in playfulness and humor, as 
well as in devoutness and philanthropy; more given 
to deeds than words, ever thinking of others, and 
scrimping herself to supply their wants or to do them 
good. The life of the family thus touched the world 
and society at many points—land, commerce, manu- 
factures, town and country; men of all sorts, crafts 
and industries were connected with them. An only 
child, Bessie Rundle found her companions and play- 
mates in the houses of a large circle of friends and 
relatives, leading various lives here and there. Many 
a ramble and scramble she would have with them, on 
foot or on horseback, by rock or river, in gardens, 
woods and meadows, as the case might be. A warm- 
er or sunnier climate fora lively and clever girl to 
grow up in there could hardly have been, and her de- 
velopment was in harmony with the influences around 
her. 


And under these influences nothing in her charac- 
ter came out more fully than the spirit of loving sym- 
pathy, especially for the oppressed. Her father be- 
ing in Parliament, she was ever hearing of the wrongs 
of Ireland, Poland, Greece, Italy and Hungary; and 
her heart flowed warmly and intensely toward them 
all. For Byron, the champion-poet of Greece, and 
for Dante ‘‘ the living poet of a living Italy,” she had 
an extraordinary affection. And these sympathies 
for all who were oppressed, and indeed for all in suf- 
fering, deepened and widened as her life went on. 

Her literary education came chiefly from gov- 
ernesses and masters, by some of whom she was pro- 
foundly influenced. Sometimesa family friend would 
turn up to whom she was strongly drawn. The 
house of Capt. Hamilton Smith at Plymouth, where 
she used to stay with him and his daughter, seemed 
to open a new world to her. He was a great natural- 
ist, a great artist and a great book-collector; full of 
information on all subjects, while his library was a 
sort of museum of uncommon books, Latin, French 
German and English. As the library overflowed into 
every bedroom she found things marvelous at her 
very elbow, and especially the German fairy tales 
which she ever after cherished enthusiastically. She 

says: 

“* What I owe to this dear old friend, of symipathy and 

information, all the widened interests and glimpses and 
vistas in all directions which often afterward made me, 





* Our Seven Homes: AvTOBIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES oF Mrs. 
Runpie Cuartes. London: John Murray.{] 1896. E 
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in some new region of history or nature, start as at the 
familiar tones of a well-known voice, and feel at home 
in the strange place, I can scarcely measure.”’ 


From the first her religious nature was touched, but 
only vaguely. The example of her parents and 
many others equally earnest whom she often met, 
was not without effect, but rather as a music thrill- 
ing her pleasantly than as a transforming and con- 
trolling power. Nor did she arrive at light and peace 
without a remarkable contrary experience. Strange 
to say she was at first captivated by the Church of 
Rome. The way was this. Through that habit of 
mind that had led her to feelso keenly for oppressed 
nations, she came to think of the whole Christian 
Church as a great beneficent power, but hindered, 
misunderstood, persecuted often, by men who did 
not believe in her beneficent heavenly mission. 
Toward the Church at large, the mother of us all, 
ever ready to bless us if we would but let her, her 
patriotic feelings were drawn intensely. Oh, that the 
Church could be so set free and so honored, that in 
all directions she might spread the peace, the purity, 
the joy of heaven with which she was charged! Such 
was herideal. But alas, the broken, divided, antag- 
onistic attitude of the Church in its various sections 
seemed absolutely to shatter this ideal. About this 
time she made her second visit tothe Continent. In 
France, it appeared to her that the Church of Rome 
fulfilled to the French people those blessed functions 
with which the Church was charged. On the road- 
side was the crucifix, reminding every passer-by of the 
greatredemption. Inthe city the church stood be- 
side the marketplace, with the perpetual light of the 
Presence before the Tabernacle. Morning, noon and 
evening the church bells were heard, calling to pray- 
er. In the quiet of early Mass one knelt and joined 
one’s prayers to those of the silent worshipers around. 
Through the sacrament of penance (and absolution) 
came the opportunity of reknitting the broken vow 
and renewing the lost grace of the sacrament of bap- 
tism. Under all these influences, says Mrs. Charles, 
‘¢ my faith was no more a singularity, but the faith of 
all; I felt at home; I had entered a community of 
brethren.”’ 

The news of all this greatly troubled the family 
circle; and when she came home weeks of distress and 
conflict ensued in a family where peace unbroken had 
hitherto reigned. 

But ere long new light came to her; a new reve- 
lation with far stronger, with even irresistible sanction. 
In a country house where she was paying a visit there 
was, as a fellow visitor, Dr. Czsar Malan, of Geneva. 
First, in their conversations, Dr. Malan tried to break 
the spell of Rome. It was in vain. Controversial 
arguments seldom move hearts fascinated by that 
spell. She remained unmoved, praying for the grace 
of perseverance, and continuing to recite litanies and 
the rosary and prayers from S. Ignatius Loyola’s 
‘“* Exercitia Spiritualia.”’ 

But Dr. Malan had a sharper arrow in his quiver. 
One Sunday morning he walked home with her from 
the village church. He spoke to her simply of the 
immeasurable and unmerited love of God, of the bur- 
den of sin borne away by the Redeemer, the Lamb of 
God; of the gift of undying life; of faith in the Savior 
as the sign of this blessed and eternal relationship. 
‘We cannot,’ he said, ‘‘love before we live. We 
cannot ourselves be the authors of our own life. God 
loves us not because we are worthy; but his love will 
make its object worthy.”’ 

After further explanation of the way of life, he said, 
solemnly: ‘‘I am no priest; no consecrating hand has 
been laid upon me; but if you believe in Jesus I say to 
you, as he said to the penitent that washed his feet 
with her tears, ‘Go in peace; thy sins are forgiven 
thee.’’ ; 

A strange power came with these words; she 
could only, when she returned to her room, fall on 
her knees and pray: ‘‘ My God guide me!’’ But even 
after that, she repeated the devotions of ‘‘ La Parozs- 
zenne,’’ as before. 

Still, the light increased slowly. And at last, her 
fetters being completely broken and her assurance of 
God’s love as real as the prodigal son’s when his 
father fell on his neck and kissed him, the Spirit of 
God bare witness with her spirit that she was a child 
of God... For hours she was conscious of nothing but 
the absorbing joy, ‘‘ My Father, I am thy child!”’ 


‘* Then all nature shone to me as the threshold of the 
reopened heaven. The ruin of the Fall was undone; 
the curse was removed from everything. Earth became 
like Paradise again, now that I was reconciled to the 
Creator and could seek, instead of flying from his 
presence; labor, a blessed, angelic,work, for the sake 
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of Him who died for our sakes; life, a feast of thanks- 
giving for him; death the rending of the last veil of 
separation. All things were restored to harmony be- 
cause restored to their true center. The universe was 
full of love; for God is love. It mattered not where I 
was, since I was his, in his world. It seemed as if 
T had never known what love was until I knew what 
the love of God was. My mother and father—I seemed 
scarcely to have loved them before; they were now so 
inexpressibly dearer!’’ 

In a word, she had learned to substitute Christ for 
the Church—the living Savior for the impersonal in- 
stitution. Not that she undervalued the Church, 
even when some of her dearest and most honored 
friends were Plymouth Brethren. Of the Church of 
England, in which she had been reared, she re- 
mained to the last a devoted member; and she records 
with special gratitude that the first time she received 
the sacrament after her new joy, it seemed to her as 
if her Lord came round and gave himself to each 
communicant. But what could any Church be with- 
out the living Christ? And how poor were they who 
contented themselves with the outward memorials, 
and knew not him who was the life and the joy of 
all! 

All this happened in her second home, while she 

was living under her parents’ roof. Soon after (in 
1851) she was married. Her husband (a brother of 
Sir Arthur Charles, who has just retired from the 
bench, of which he was a great ornament) was en- 
gaged in business at Wapping. He was a man of re- 
markable excellence, of many accomplishments, and 
aiming at the highest ideal of Christian life. The 
sympathy between him and his wife was complete. 
One can hardly think of two souls more closely knit 
together. Of the three homes which they shared, the 
first and the last were at Hampstead, the sec- 
ond was No. 19 Tavistock Square, to which they 
removed for the express purpose of being nearer 
the works and doing more for their work peo- 
ple. For Mr. Charles had very stroug views of the 
responsibilities of employers and their obligation 
to do many things for the welfare of their employés. 
And his wife shared his views, and was most assidu- 
ous in visiting the sick and aged, and in holding 
mothers’ meetings and classes for the young. As far 
as we can gather, Mr. Charles, having only a share of 
the management, was unable to carry into effect all 
the benevolent views which he cherished—views cor- 
responding, we should suppose, to what was exciting 
so much interest at the time in connection with a 
kindred branch of industry, Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. But the time came when a rearrangement 
of the business took place, and Mr. Charles received 
not only the full control of a department but a larger 
share of profits. He contemplated the removal of 
the works to the country, and the erection of model 
cottages, with gardens for the men and time to work 
in them, and many other contrivances for making 
their life bright and happy. But that which has so 
often happened since the desire of Moses to enter the 
promised land was frustrated, since the purpose of 
David to erect a temple worthy of his Lord was de- 
clined, happened in the case of Mr. Charles. Work 
and anxiety had undermined his health, and con- 
sumption seized him for its victim. Through three 
months of illness his wife was his nurse, with what 
tenderness and broken-heartedness we may well con- 
ceive. When the end came, and she became a widow 
after seventeen years’ companionship, she was stun 
ned and overwhelmed. With all her submissiveness, 
with all her conviction that he was still alive, with 
all her trust and hope in the God of love, it was some 
time before she was able to gather herself together, 
and look out on life and its duties as before. But 
hard tho her struggle was, the victory came; and 
thus it was that, notwithstanding the shadow of wid- 
owhood, the last eight-and-twenty years of her life 
were the most fruitful of any, both in the products of 
her genius and in her works of love. 

Her authorship had a natural beginning. Whena 
mere child, she would write books for herself in a 
printed character which she had taught herself. 
Further on came essays and poems and sketches, 
some of which began to find their way into print, and 
were So criticised as to encourage her to goon. Her 
first published book (1850) was a translation of part 
of the great church history of Neander—a work to 
which she was attracted because, unlike so many 
Dryasdust church histories, it gave so much attention 
to the life ofthe Church. Her first original book was 
‘Tales and Sketches of Christian Life in Differ- 
ent Lands and Ages.’’ After her marriage, having 
no children, and her husband being absent all day at 
his bysiness, she used much of her spare time in 
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writing. ‘‘The Voice of Christian Life in Song,” 
«« Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas,” and ‘‘The 
Women of the Gospel,” were issued at short inter- 
vals. But the book that made her famous was the 
«Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.’’ This 
was written at. the instigation of the late Dr. 
Andrew Cameron, and published from month to 
month in the Family Treasury. Dr. Cameron, 
with whom the present writer was closely associated 
in various literary matters, was one of those born 
editors who occasionally appear, and who reduce to 
despair some unfortunate wights, to whom, in the 
dearth of better men, editorial duties are assigned, 
tor which nature has very poorly fitted them. The 
Chronicles were followed by ‘‘ Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,” 
‘‘Winifred Bertram,’’ ‘‘The Draytons and the Dav- 
enants,”’ ‘‘On Both Sides of the Sea,”’ ‘‘ Against the 
Stream,” and many more. It was the aim of Mrs. 
Charles to breathe into her books all that was best 
and most noble in the character of her parents, her 
personal friends, and in the characters in history she 
most admired, so that much of her own life is written 
there. ‘‘The idea of their lives softly crept into the 
chambers of her imagination,’’ and came out in the 
creations of her fancy. After the death of her hus- 
band she felt as if she could write no more; but when 
she was able to resume her pen, she gave it no rest to 
the very last. Her latest works were written for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and tho 
her favorite field, Church History, was not forsaken, 
they embraced a greater range of subjects, especially 
of adidactic and devotional nature. Her ‘‘ Three 
Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century ”— Livingstone, 
Gordon, Patteson—made it very plain that tho our 
age has got a bad character for selfishness, want of 
faith and materialism, it is capable of producing as 
noble characters and as saint-like lives asany. To 
the present writer she was pleased to say that to have 
written the ‘‘ Personal Life of David Livingstone” 
was service enough for a lifetime. 





A Century of French Literature.* 


WHILE this interesting work is not, strictly speaking, 
a history of nineteenth-century French literature, it is a 
comprehensive sketch, drawn with a master’s hand, 
giving a bold presentation of what has been done by 

French writers, since 1800, to influence art and to shape 
what may be called the body of French literature. The 
author, M. Georges Pellissier, takes rank with the 
greatest critics, and this excellent translation will set 
him before the general English and American public 
for the first time. 

M. Pellissier confines his studies almost wholly to 
poetry, criticism, the novel and the theater. So far, so 
good; but we fail to understand why the essay proper 
and the short story, the latter so distinctive a feature 
of nineteenth-century French literature, should have 
been left out of the reckoning. We have not found any 
mention of Guy de Maupassant, of Paul Verlaine, or of 
Pierre Loti, while considerable notice is given to Theo- 
dore de Banville. Brunetiére has no place, but Al- 
phonse Daudet receives great attention. The reader 
will easily see that there must be some reason for this 
dodging; for no writer since Sainte-Beuve has influ- 
enced French literature more than M. Brunetiére, and 
it is doubtful whether M. Daudet has influenced it at 
all in any important regard. Daudet deserved mention 
in a work like this for his distinction as a light novel- 
ist, but not as a force in forming literature in the nine- 
teenth century. Daudet is across between Théophile 
Gautier and Gustave Flaubert. Guy de Maupassant 
touched literature with a stronger magnetic shock than 
did Banville, and he quickened more imaginations than 
any writer of his time has done. 

As a critic M. Pellissier is sound and true in the 
main, and we find him ranging himself with the line of 
those who stand for what istruly noblest jmart. He 
grasps with ease and strength the materials he sets him- 
self to handle, arranging them skilfully, considering 
them with admirable impartiality. While he clearly in- 
dicates his own preferences he does not make them a 
criterion. It is here that he differs most from M. 
Brunetiére; where the latter is independent and even 
bellicose, M. Pellissier is judicially prudent. His 
method has the advantage of attractiveness even when 
approaching the polemical, which he does whenever 
he forgets himself for a moment, and there may be an 
element of weakness in his studied amiability. 

Students of literature cannot afford to pass this book 
by when they come to France of the nineteenth century. 
Its presentation of the decay of classical influence, the 
mushroom growth of romanticism, the development of 
realism and naturalism, and the blending of all these 
into the composite art of the century’s end could scarcely 
have been better done. It seems to us that the elder 
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Dumas is too lightly regarded as a master of French ro- 
mance and that some mention should have been made 
of Mistral and his companions, for they have attracted 
world-wide attention, based upon something better than 
mere curiosity; and we cannot accept M. Pellissier’s 
estimate of George Sand’s writings; surely the world 
has not ceased to read them. But, as we were saying, 
as a whole M. Pellissier’s book is a masterpiece of lu- 
minous writing from which the student will receive a 
generous impression of the greater developments in 
French literature within the present century, A large 
mind moves along the pages with thoughtfulness, bear- 
ing what wide and deep study brings to the scholar; 
but there is a remarkable and refreshing absence of 
shelf-dust dryness. Every line is interesting and has 
its own brilliancy even in the translation. The studies 
of Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Alfred de Musset, 
Flaubert, Balzac, Daudet and Zola are interwoven and 
blended together with a subtlety of critical insight and 
with a wisdom not characteristic of French genius in 
estimating light literature; for however much we may 
admire the literary art of French critics we always feel 
unsafe in running with them over a flower-bed. 

M. Pellissier’s studies of realism and romanticism do 
not leave a distinct impression; he seems to blow hot 
and blow cold; he is too French to break away from the 
Parisian influences which wrestle with him to force him 
to be all things to all men; he finds Flaubert irresist- 
ible, Daudet bewildering, the Goncourts unapproach- 
able, Hugo a god, Gautier a divine renovator and Bau- 
delaire ‘‘a strained, convulsive, stifled artist, reaping a 
doubtful originality from incapacity.’’ All of Baude- 
laire’s admirers, he thinks, are fanatical, and the poet 
himself ‘‘as laborious as he is unproductive.’”’ Such 
criticism is not satisfactory; but in weighing and esti- 
mating the mass of French literature from the advent 
of Victor Hugo down to the present time, M. Pellissier 
shows his strength, his soundness and his admirable in- 
sight. Heannounces the failure of naturalism, even in 
France, and foretells the reappearance of romanticism 
ina purified and ennobled form. Yet he cannot free 
his mind from the fallacy of thinking that true realism 
and true romance are not one and the sameinart. He 
cannot give up the notion that romance is the embodi- 
ment of a lie, and realism the embodiment of a truth. 
He cannot comprehend the invulnerable fact that na- 
ture is powerless to appear in literature without first 
passing through the alembic of art. Heseemsto dream 
of fiction and poetry in which nature of the purest, no- 
blest and most beautiful strain is tc subdue and abolish 
art. This, however, is but an adumbration of personal 
taste, it scarcely goes into his criticism, and certainly 
does not warp it. 

We point out this excellent translation of a most in- 
structive work to American students and advise them 
to give it attention. It deserves more extended notice 
than our Space permits. An excellent bibliography and 
a good index add value to the book, and the Introduc- 
tion by the translator gives a fair sketch of recent 
French critics and criticism. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BARTON ROGERS. E£dited 
by his Wife, with the assistance of William 7. Sedg- 
wick. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 2 vols. $4.00. 

Prof. William B. Rogers came of a family devoted to 
scientific study, from the father, Dr. Patrick Rogers, 
Professor of Chemistry in William and Mary College, 
Va., tothe youngest of the latter’s four sons. The 
chief subject of the biography is the second son of Dr. 
Patrick Rogers, but through the period covered by the 
first half of the work about as much space is given to 
his brothers. This is undoubtedly what the affection- 
ate man, who survived two of his beloved brothers, 
would have desired; but it impairs the flow and clear- 
ness of the narrative. The reader is continually puz- 
zled to know ‘‘ which did what.’”’ Yet so beautiful is 
the brotherly love and community of interests thus 
brought to light that one can hardly regret the resulting 
confusion. One thing at least is made clear, and that 
is—how much the merest schoolboy may now know 
that the most advanced students did not know in 
1840. At this date were established two national insti- 
tutions to which the present schoolboy owes more than 
he can tell, The National Institution for the Promo- 
tion of Science, and the American Society of Geolo- 
gists and Naturalists, the latter being successor to 
the American Geological Society of Yale College, which 
was started in 1819. Inthe labors of both these socie- 
ties the Rogers brothers took an unceasing part and in- 
terest. 

What his biographers justly call ‘‘the supreme work 
and achievement of Prof. William’s Rogers’s life,’’ was 
the foundation and establishment of the now so widely 
known and useful Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. All his early years as Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Virginia, seem to have 
been simply years of preparation for this great work. 
As early as 1846 he and his next younger brother, 
Henry, had carefully prepared a plan for a Polytechnic 
School in Boston, hoping that the trustees of the Lowell 
Institute might be induced to favor.the undertaking, 
but nothing then came of it. Only after thirteen years 
had passed by, when Henry had left Boston to take up 
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his residence in Scotland, and William had come from 
Virginia to Massachusetts to live, did events so shape 
themselves as to make possible the accomplishment of 
their noble design. 

Of course Professor Rogers was not the only, or even 
the chief mover for the foundation of the Institute of 
Technology. Many and great names are connected 
with this magnificent work; butérom its inception until 
the last day of his life his efforts were essential to each 
of its advancing steps. In view of the six score and 
more of names of ‘‘instructors’’ now upon the Insti- 
tute’s Catalogue, it is interesting to note that in 
a letter to his brother Henry, in 1860, Professor 
Rogers speaks of his plan as ‘‘ very Jarge,’’ adding that 
‘it would require at least five fully equipped professor- 
ships, besides laboratories.’”” There is something al- 
most majestic in the way in which, in the midst of our 
cruel Civil War, filling, as it did, all hands and hearts, 
the highest plans for the future development of the 
country in the finest arts of peace were calmly pursued 
even by those the most energetic in the prosecution of 
the labors af war. Governor Andrew, especially, seems 
never for a moment to have forgotten the importance of 
the infant Institute, of which Professor Rogers natu- 
rally became the first President. This arduous office 
Mr. Rogers held until 1868, when—physical endurance 
having been strained to its utmost limit—he was com- 
pelled to relinquish the post he had so much honored. 
In 1878, on the resignation of his successor, Professor 
Runkle, Professor Rogers again accepted the presi- 
dency, and kept it until arrested by death in the act of 
delivering an eloquent address at the graduating exer- 
cises of 1882. 

The biography of Professor Rogers is the record of 
a man of whom Americans may well be proud, and 
for whom we must all feel a profound and even an 
affectionate respect, and also of a period of marvelously 
rapid growth in scientific taste and attainment in our 
country, a growth which few men, if any, did more to 
advance. 


A History oF Our Own Times. From 1880 TO THE D1A- 
MOND JUBILEE. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.75.) 

The four volumes of the English edition (two volumes 
in the American edition), of Justin McCarthy’s History 
of Our Own Times, are indispensable in every library. 
Nothing takes their place, and whatever may be said of 
their failings it is quite impossible to get on without 
them. 

The present volume is the completion of the series, 
from Mr. Gladstone’s return to power in 1880 to the 
present time. It is written on the same plan and from 
the same critical point of view as the volumes which 
preceded it. The author’s intention is to give his read- 
ers acritical review of all that has happened in the 
affairs of the British Empire, from the momentous re- 
turn of the Liberals to power, in 1880, with Mr. Glad- 
stone at their head, to the present moment. It is always 
the last twenty years which make the unfilled gap in 
our histories, and as to which it is difficult to obtain in- 
formation. Mr. McCarthy’s volumes, from the publica- 
tion of first two,in 1878,were intended to have the aspect 
of present rather than past politics. This latest addi- 
tion to the series certainly has this character, and its 
value lies largely in its satisfactory and helpful treat- 
ment of matters which either do not appear at all or 
very inadequately in the more pretentious works; not 
that Mr. McCarthy has devoted himself mainly to 
the lighter matters, which formed the gossip of the 
times and omitted those of more serious importance. 
In the period reviewed in this volume the Irish question 
reached its climax. At least five chapters in the volume 
are devoted to it, with plenty of illustrative and ex- 
planatory allusion besides. The Egyptian expedi- 
tion, with its tragic conclusion, falls in the same period, 
and the two important episodes of Venezuela and South 
Africa. These are discussed in the work, and the 
whole Indian history of the period. The Jameson, 
Cecil Rbodes and President Kriiger history is told fair- 
ly, or at least as fairly as is possible with so great 
brevity. The Venezuela disagreement loses its impor- 
tance only inthe greater and more important promise 
of the Arbitration Treaty which, alas, is yet to come. 
An indication of the author’s fidelity to the current 
event and popular side of the history is seen in the con- 
siderable space and interesting notice given to Jean 
Francois Gravelot, otherwise known as Blondin, whose 
marvelous performances at Niagara were recalled by 
his deathin February last and of whom Mr. McCarthy 
observes that ‘‘he is probably the only man in history, 
not excepting Julius Cesar, or Michael Angelo, or 
Paganini, who never in his lifetime had a rival in his 


own field of action.” 

These notes will give a sufficiently accurate impres- 
sion of the book and its scope. The economic, sociolog- 
ical, industrial and scientific history of the period is 
hardly touched onat all. Such matters, forexample, as 
penal or educational retorm and the discussion which 
would be required to give the work the character of a 
history of the civilization of the period, are mostly 
omitted or only touched on ina passing way and on 
their more popular side as not falling in the general 
scope of the work, which fills out its own plan with 
great success in a manner which will be hailed as a 
worthy conclusion of the whole work, 
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Leo XI!I AnD Mopern CivitizaTion. By 
J. Bleecker Miller, of the New York 
Bar. (The Eskdale Press. 75 cents). 

This is not Mr. Miller's maiden venture 
into discussions of this, nature. He has 
already written on trade organizations in 
politics and cities and in religion, while 
his work on the Roman and the English 
law as the product of Indo-Germanic peo- 
ples has been an even better introduction 
to the subject discussed in the volume 

. before us. The discussion is far above 

the level of ordinary controversy, not 

only in its dignified tone, but in the broad, 
comprehensive grasp of the subject, in 
ability and learning. It is a systematic 
examination of the Roman Catholic rela- 
tion to modern civilization, as defined by 
the reigning Pontiff—its relation to the 
State, the workingman, the family, the 
individual and to science. The examina- 
tion is conducted with an altogether ex- 
ceptional familiarity with the philosoph- 
ical postulates and assumptions that lie 
back of the Roman Catholic position and 
particularly of the astrological elements 
involved in the doctrine of St. Thomas 

Aquinas, and which are essential to the 

validity of a large part of the teaching of 

the Roman Catholic Church. The iden- 
tification and exposition of astrology, as 
an original and essential element in the 

Roman Catholic philosophy of man and 

the world, is the most ingenious and im- 

pressive outcome of the examination. We 

can assure our readers that they will find 

this bock no way akin to the ordinary A. 

P. A. literature, but the solid, intelligent 

and timely discussion of the greatest 

problems of modern life. 


GENERAL GRANT. Sy James Grant Witl- 
son. (D. Appleton & Company. 
$1.50.) 

This should be for American readers 
the crowning volume in the *‘ Great Com- 
manders”’ series, to which it belongs. It 
is an extremely readable Life cfthe great 
hero, fuil of telling incident and thrilling 
passages, and omitting nothing which is 
essential tothe history or important init. 
The biographic history and personal nar- 
rative is ample and good. General Wil- 
son always comes out strong in work of 
this character. The military history is 
graphic, carefully studied, and helped out 
by the maps, with which the volume is 
plentifully supplied. Intelligent readers 
with no special training in the study of 
military movements will be able to follow 
General Wilson’s battle and campaign 
sketches and to get a substantially correct 
impression of what took place. We 
should describe the volume as a worthy 
tribute to the greatest soldier of our time. 
Nothing in the volume is better done than 
the sketches of Grant as a man, in civil 
office, and especially as an American citi- 
zen. 

THE NATIONAL Cook Book. Sy Mar- 
tou Harland and Christine Terhune Her- 
rick, (Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 
‘*The thousand receipts in this volume 
represent seven years of accumulation 
and selection of material.’’ This is the 
editors’ introduction of their manual, and 
coming from ‘‘ Marion Harland” and 
her daughter, those past masters in the 
arts, literary and culinary, which are 
involved in the making of a good cook 
book, need no further indorsement from 
us. THE Boston CooKkInc-SCHOOL 
Cook Book. Sy Fannie Merritt Farmer 
(Little, Brown & Company, $2.00) needs 
no. further commendation than to say 
that it is edited by the Principal of the 
Boston Cooking School, is a thorough, 
systematic, practical and theoretic man- 
ual of cookery adapted to the require- 
ments of American families, up to the 
times, and written with careful consid- 
eration of economical considerations. 
THe Way WE DID AT COOKING 
ScHooL. By Virginia Reed. (John B. 
Alden. $1.00.) This unique manual 
comes from a young lady who, in 1894-95 
was in the normal class at the Philadel- 
phia Cooking School. It is a novel com- 
bination of schoolroom and kitchen, of 
theory with art, of the practical with the 
ideal. It tells Aow the thing was done 
at the Cooking School, and why it was 
done as it was. The book is a good one 
to read and to study, and will be useful 
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in a housekeeper’s library; but it is not 
intended to take the place of the com- 
plete manual or guide to cookery. 


MISCHIEVOUS GOODNESS AND OTHER 
Papers. By Charles A. Berry, D.D., 
(Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents), deserves 
its name and place among ‘‘ Small books 
and great subjects.” SHALL WE 
CONTINUE IN Sin. By Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D.D. (The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. 75 cents.) The topic of this book is 
St. Paul’s discussion in Romans VI-VII, 
not the sinlessness of believers, but their 
non-continuance in sin. It contains the 
substance of addresses by Dr. Pierson in 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1896, and 
will be found to be thoroughly character- 
istic of the author in method and style, 
and in the substance of its practical 
teaching. FIRESIDE READINGS FOR 
Happy Homes. Written and Edited by 
Hl. L. Hastings, Editor of ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian.”” (H. L. Hastings, Boston. 50 
cents.) These collections of religious 
anecdotes and illustrative readings are 
made on a plan which seems like an ex- 
pansion of the scheme which the late Mr. 
Spurgeon carried out in his fascinating 
booklet ‘‘ Feathers for Arrows.’’ Mr. 
Hastings’s collection is larger and more 
various; but it goes on the theory of 
bringing truth home in the same way by 
a great fund of apt illustration. 


Gop’s WINEPRESS. By Arthur Jenkin- 
son. (Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25.) 
The author of this novel is a minister of 
the Church of Scotland, at Melham onthe 
Clyde. He sets for motto on his story’s 
title-page the line from Aschylus: 








‘* aidwvov aidivov eiré, Ti SD eb viKaTo,”” 


And the spirit of it all is that evil must 
have its punishment, and the good must 
in the end prevail. Young people of un- 
spoiled taste will feel the better for hav- 
ing read to the happy close where, like a 
ballad that ends with a repetition of its 
opening stanza, the romance, after many 
troubles and delays, culminates on the 
spot where it began. There is plenty of 
life fairly presented through a somewhat 
threadbare plot, and the incidents make 
the pages stir with frequent rustlings of 
excitement. 


By Eva Wilder 
$1.25.) 


BouND IN SHALLOWS. 
Brodhead. (Harper & Brothers. 
There is genuine life in this novel 
of manners and morals, which de- 
picts hiimam experience in a town amid 
the Cumberland hills of Kentucky. It 
is a love story depending upon misplaced 
affection for its interest as such and upon 
the dissection of motives and means for 
its moral flavor. What we like best in it 
is the strikingly true and pure local col- 
oring, especially in landscape descrip- 
ticns. The real hero of the story is a 
scoundrel, yet somehow he fascinates 
women, andthe author seems to have felt 
his importance; but for some reason he 
has failed to make much impression upon 
us. The heroine is a very weak woman. 


LEONORA OF THE YAWMISH. Sy Francis 
Dana. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) In 
this story we have what will interest 
young readers who are tired of ‘‘ society 
novels,’”’ and are willing to be amused by 
something harmlessly exciting, albeit a 
trifle crude. Leonora, the heroine of this 
Oregon romance, lives in the woods: far 
from civilization with her somewhat mis- 
anthropic father. Ofcoursea lover finds 
her out, and there is a typical back-woods 
villain who tries to marry her. In the 
end it turns out that a third lover wins 
her by a romantic ruse which will satisfy 
the book’s proper audience. 


Lost LINEAGE. By Carrie Goldsmith 
Childs. (Floral Park, N. Y.: Mayflower 
Publishing Co.) A large class of readers 
will find this quaintly old-fashioned love- 
story just to their taste. It is built upon 
a plot like those our novel-reading grand- 
mothers delighted in, and its style of tell- 
ing lies far away from the art of this cen- 
tury’send. It ends happily for the hero 
,and heroine, after many trials, misunder- 
standings and wrongs. The life it repre- 
sents is not impossible, and the people it 
sketches seem real and of to-day. Some 
of its scenes have a genuinely American 
pastoral coloring. 





Joun Gapriet BorkMAN. By Henrik 
Jésen. (Stone & Kimball. $1.50.) The 
translation of this new drama by Ibsen 
is from William Archer's hand, which is 
to say that it is excellently done. As for 
the drama itself it stands, for [bsenism 
worked up to the last degree of perfec- 
tion. It would hardly be possible for the 
love of evil for evil’s sake to go further 
in art. We do not relish such literary 
dishes, nor do we think it well to recom- 
mend them to others, albeit the cook is a 
consummate mixer of poisons. The 
drama is unalloyed pessimism from be- 
ginning to end. It is worse than mere 
pessimism, it is brutality. It reeks with 
the offensive staleness inherent in mis- 
anthropy and splenetic disappointment 
in life. 


BEYOND THE City GATES. Sy Augusta 
Campbell Watson. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.) In its opening pages this story 
does not promise well; but presently it 
gathers interest and sustains itself with 
the reader. It is a romance of ‘‘ Old New 
York” about two hundred years ago, 
with a sufficient historical background 
and plenty of exciting incidents in the 
foreground. It is sensational, but not 
badly so, a trifle bloody in spots, villain- 
haunted and running in melodramatic 
waves. Doubtless the Dutch life here 
adumbrated has its touches of truthful- 
ness; at all events it is romantic enough 
and not without a picturesque attractive- 
ness. 


THE TEMPLE CLASsICsS grow no less 
fascinating as the series advances, so far 
as we can judge from the appearance of 
Vol. II of Montaigne’s Essays, Edited by 
Israel Gollancz, and Sir Thomas Mallory’s 
Morte Darthur, edited by the same (Mac- 
millan Company, 50 cents each). 
The latest addition tothe TEMPLE DRAM- 
ATISTS is A Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness. By Thomas Heywood. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes and Glossary, by A. W. 
Ward, Litt. D. (Macmillan Company. 
45 cents.) 





Miss ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. By John Davidson. (Stone 
& Kimball. $1.25.) A little volume of 
short stories quite outside of the ordi- 
nar’. Mr. Davidson has the knack of 
genius. What he here writes is not im- 
pressed with the mark of importance; 
but it flings out something that is like a 
pungent fragrance, which gives a sense 
of distinction. Not one of these slight, 
light, somewhat inconsequent sketches 
can be read and cast out of mind. The 
after-taste lingers. 


THE COMING OFCHLOE. By Mrs. Hun- 
gerford (The Duchess). (J. B. Lippin- 
coitt & Co. $1.25.) Wedo not find this 
novel one of the best that the Duchess 
has written; but it has much of the 
charm by which ‘‘ Phyllis’’ and ‘‘ Molly 
Bawn”’ captivated a generation of young 
people. Mrs. Hungerford was not a 
great novelist, but she was an exceed- 
ingly bright and clever one. 


A BRIDE FROM THE Busu, dy £. W. 
Hornung (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
75 cents), is issued in the ‘‘ Ivory 
Series.’’ It is a pretty story dealing with 
the trials of a young Australian woman 
whose husband, the son of Justice Bligh, 
brings her to his English home a ‘‘ bride 
from the bush.’’ The pathos is well 
worked up, the character-sketching is 
good, and in the end the story: pleases. 


Grip. By John Strange Winter. (Stone 
& Kimball. $1.25.) This is one of John 
Strange Winter’s harmless stories written 
for an audience that can never get enough 
of the like. A great deal of sparkling 
insipidity goes into the making of such a 
book, and in reading it there is plenty of 
silly enjoyment. What more can we 

say? 


Literary Notes. 


Tue Century Company will publish 
in the autumn ‘‘ The Scholar and the 
State,’’ by Bishop Potter, the opening 
chapter of which will be his Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at Harvard seven years 
ago, which gives name to the volume. 
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“..:Dhe Bibelot for July reprints the 
first part of Willlam Morris’s tale, ‘‘ The 
Hollow Land.’’ Its conclusion will ap- 
pear in the August number. The pro- 
gram for September is ‘‘ Sandro Botti- 
celli’”? and ‘‘Luca Della Robbia,’’ two 
studies by Walter Pater. 


....The Frederick A. Stokes Company 
announce a useful publication in the 
shape of ‘‘An Emergency Roll,’ to be 
printed on large sheets of paper, which 
are arranged to hang on the wall after 
the fashion of the sheets of Scripture 
texts for sick-rooms, known as ‘Silent 
Comforters.’’ The ‘‘Emergency Roll’”’ 
will contain simple rules to be followed 
in case of accident, with diagrams that 
can be of great use in emergencies. 

....-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. call at- 
tention to ‘‘ The First Republic in Ameri- 
ca,” by Alexander Brown, D.C.L. The 
work relates to the movement for 
colonizing America by the English dur- 
ing 1605-1627, with especial reference 
to the period of ‘* The Treasurer and Com- 
pany of Adventurers and Planters of the 
City of London for the First Colony in Vir- 
ginia,”’ giving the history of this move- 
ment both in England and America. 
The work is compiled from costly origi- 
nals, and will contain about 550 pages, 
the publication to begin as soon as 350 
subscribers are secured, the price to 
them being $6 for the volume bound 
incloth. The author considers this book 
of greater historic value than his preced- 
ing work, ‘‘ The Genesis of the United 
States.” 


...-Among the posthumous works of 
Professor Reuss, of the University of 
Strassburg, who wrote with equal facility 
French and German, we have now, ex- 
tracted from the writings of Calvin, a new 
work entitled ‘‘ Za Bible Frangaise de Cal- 
vin.”’ Many years ago the author had 
declared it to be his intention of recon- 
structing, from the writings of the Ge- 
neva reformer, the French text which he 
hed been accustomed to use. Now the 
Old Testament portion has been pub- 
lished, edited by Reuss’s pupil, Erich- 
son. Reuss shows that Calvin used and 
improved the translation of his cousin, 
Olivetan, and that this process of cor- 
rection was particularly applied in the 
New Testament. The writer also care- 
fully compares other French versions of 
the sixteenth century, so that this book 
is really a valuable and scholarly addi- 
tion to the historv of Bible versions. 


....The summer number of Poet-Lore 
opens with a long poem, ‘‘ Above the 
Gaspereau,” by Bliss Carman, which fills 
more than eight pages of the quarterly. 
In it the poet gives free play -to the 
Browning influence in which he, at times, 
delights; and it is perhaps this smack of 
Browning, as much as the genuine charm 
of the writer himself, that commends the 
work to a ‘‘ Browning’’ Magazine like 
Poet-Lore. Mr. Carman sums up the les- 
son of the orchard and wood in these 
lines: 

‘©O ye apples and firs, great and small are 
as one in the end. 

Because ye had life to the full, and spared 

not to spend; : 

Because ye had love of your kind, to 

cherish and fend; 

Held hard the good instinct to thrive, 

cleaving close to life’s trend; 

Nor questioned where impulse had origin 

—purpose might tend; 
‘‘Now, beauty is yours, and, the freedom 
whose promptings transcend 

Attainment forever, in death with new 

being to blend. 

O ye orchards and woods, death is naught, 

love is all in the end.” 


....An author has been known to send 
out with his manuscripts a printed slip of 
extracts from critical reviews of his pub- 
lished works, in which, by whimsical ar- 
rangement, praise and blame were regu- 
larly alternated. The reviews of Father 
Tabb’s poems might readily be arranged 
in this fashion. For example, 7he Dial 
says: : 

‘‘The author is certainly an adept in the 
compact presentation of detached thoughts; 
his taste is well-nigh faultless, and the 
stamp of spirituality is upon every page of 
his book,” 














July 18, 1897 


While Poct-Lore, in its ‘‘ Notes on Ameri- 
. can Verse,’”’ remarks: 

“The popular Father Tabb appears in a 
fresh volume of lyrics. He has managed to 
grind out from four to eight lines toa page, 
so that there are no blank pages in the vol- 
ume, as far as the printer is concerned. 
While in his other volume there is an occa- 
sional glimmer of inspiration, common- 
place thought and hackneyed expression 
are the distinguishing features of most of 
the poems in this volume.” 
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They That Sit in ae A_ Story of the Aus- 
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The Reveries of aSpinster. By Helen Davies. Sax 
4, pp. 216. New York: F. Tennyson Neely.. 
The aeehactaes Cross. By Frank H. Norton. 76x 
514, pp. 2%. Thesame. Paper 
The Garrison Tangle. By on ge Charles King. 
736x534, pp. 280. The same. Paper 
From the eo tone al es gh Fe iF re 
Puget Soun inson x544, 
pp. 268. New York: The Macmillan Co........ 
The | Peocopber of Driftwood. A Egret. By 
Mrs. Jenness Miller. 749x534, p hogy Wash- 
ington: Jenness Miller Publications........... 
Social England. Vol. VI. Edited by H. D. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 








Insect Life. 


By JoHN HENRY ComsTOCkK, Professor of 
Entomology in Cornell University. 
With Lllustrations by ANNA BoTsForRD 
Comstock, member of the Society of 
American Wood Engravers. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


A popular book of general value and interest which 
will meet a want felt by teachers and be indispensa- 
ble for classes, and wil also prove of constant serv- 
ice to those who have felt the need of a guide to the 
identification and study of insects. It is a book for 

's and tourists as well as for students, 
and is magnificently illustrated by Mrs. Comstock’s 
accurate and beautiful wood engravings. 


Nulma. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, author of 
‘*Mrs. Tregaskiss,” ‘‘ Outlaw and 
Lawmaker,” ‘‘ Christina Chard,”’ etc. 
No. 220, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


In this story, which is written with great care and 
force, the aut! or returns to the field of antipodean 
romance which she has cultivated with such marked 
success. Her novel pictures social and official life, 
with its picturesque colonial environment, and as a 
story it will be found singularly sympathetic and 
interesting. 


The Story of the Earth’s 
Atmosphere. 


By DouGcLas ARCHIBALD, M.A., Fellow 
and sometime Vice-President of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, Lon- 
don. A new volume inthe Library 
of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


This little work puts forward the main features of 

our knowledge of the conditions which prevail in 

our atmosphere as they are interpreted through the 
science of to-day. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of 
Summer ‘Resorts. 


New edition revised to date. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Table of Railroad 
Fares, etc. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents. 


For sale A all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D, APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 


g2 FirtH AyENUE, NEW YORK, 
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The ae a View o an Church. By J. O. 
Dykes, A.,D.D. The same. Paper.......... 

The Validity ‘of Non-Prelatical Ordination. 
the Rev. George Park Fisher. DD., LL 
The same. 

The Btory of Butte. Illustrated. Guy X. Piat 
Editor. Butte, Montana. fio Standard = 
iobaring & Printing Co. Paper 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company. 


‘¢ Fresh and Suggestive.’’ 


Genesis of the 


Social Conscience. 


The Establishment of Christianity in Eu- 
rope in Relation to the Social Question. 
By Professor HENRY S. NAsH, Episco- 

pal Theological School, Cambridge. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1,50. 

**Professor Nash’s volume fulfils the promise of its 
title. It does more, indeed, for the author is something 
more od better ie a mere epitomizer of other men’s 


n luminous and awry a 
in a thoroug! 





reco ined as one of the most valuable and helpful 
weet ses in the language.”—From The Tribune, New 
Just Ready. 
= s = 
Citizen Bird. 
A STORY OF BIRD LIFE FOR BEGINNERS. 
By MasBeL Oscoop WRIGHT, author of 


etc., and 
author of ‘ Birds of 


‘“‘Tommy-Anne,” 
Dr. ELLIoTT COUEs, 
North America.” 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


A delightful story-book for young folks making their 
first study of bird life. The narrative forms a guide to 
all the chief varieties of American birds, and is very 
fully illustrated with drawings from nature by Louis 
AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


" Fifth Edition now Ready. 


“ American to the very core.”— The Times, N. Y. 
Ae hl Y s es 
Che Choir Invisible. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Author of ‘‘ A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal.” 
Cloth, 1z2mo. Price, $1.50. 

“Mr. Allen has published few books, but the number 
is sufficient and the quality such as to warrant readers 
of discernment in predicting for him a brilliant career 
amd an assured place in the front rank of American 
writers. ‘The Choir Invisible’ does not disappoint 
these expectations.”— The Dial, Chicago. 

For sale at all booksellers or by the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
EDUCATION, 


RE you in search of sound education and health 
at rates “cheaper than boarding at home?” 
If so write to the registrar of the (Northern) 
Presbyterian Synodical College of Maryville, = 
Tennessee, for catalog. 14instructors. Good board in 
Co-operative Club of 208 students, $1 20 a week ! Tuition 
$12 a year. Maryville isa pleasant town in the moun- 
tain region of the ‘Sunny South.” No saloons. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 60th year September 16th, offering three 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. 
Address, Miss Laura 8. Watson, Principal. 

















Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 50th year. 
Music, Art, Physicai 


Culture. New fire-proof building for ladles. “1 Low rates. 
Suverior advantages. Send for catalog 
. EVERSOLE, Ph.D Principal, Taineown, N.J. 





we iy ty Military Institute, Bordentown 
Prepares for all colleges. Military —s 
No pM wy on tobacco, ad or hazing. Rev. T. 
H. Landon, A.M., Prin. Cap’ D. Landon, Com’d’t. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL 


. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Feunded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of eae, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., eadieaa. —, 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING SCHOOL (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October § 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


CHICAGO, COLLEGE OF 
LAW DEPARTM T ee 

















Hon. is A. Meren, Bae ion each week 


pele LL For A tn 


See’y, 100. aor sgton streets C 
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Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten — : 


The few boys Pree carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home. 1 to develop of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy yon 18th 
of Home, |. H. ROOT, Principal. 














The Hudson River natiene te. 

A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys and 
Beautiful ‘and bee po ped location in the Hudson 
Valley. A record of fort; 
ita Sean i ear oats 

an ocution. ear be t. 15. ad cata- 
logues, address, Kev. A. a FLACK, A ‘0M. Prin cipal. 


| orehye— N.Y. 
THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs, Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular — Preparation for College 
and European travel. 

Mrs. JANE GREY aYDE. Binghamton, N.Y. 


ris. 








Mrs. Mead’s School Sor Girls, 


“ Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other 
colleges. Advanced study in iterature and lower 


College branches for special students. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day Schest Sor, Mirtle 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New YorxkK C Engtish 
from Kindergarten throu, College mee tory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention 
in Mind Training a special feature ; also conversational 
French and German. Home and haperonage for 
special students. 





‘Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect ‘Street. 
MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


pL neon for all colleges open for women. 


THE “LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


OAKS The Misses Farringtons’ 
School for Young Ladies and Girls. 
12th year. College Preparatory or Special Courses. 
— Buildin; Healthial climate in the Pines. Out- 
ae Se peineipale. refer by kind ission to the Edit 
e pr’ refer rmission to the or, 
7 On . HAYES Wann, DD. 


Oberlin 
College 


The College, the Theological a 

the Conservatory ot Music, the Academy. 

The fall term Lance September 23. Full information 
from the treasure 

JAMES R. "SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


e 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty 
scholaniins awarded to students of ‘high standing. 
For catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 


_HARLAN P. AMEN, Prim., Exeter, N. H. 


ROANOKECSLEGE. 
SALEM, VA. 
4th year. Courses for Degrees, with Electi Larg 

Library. Working Laboratory. Beautiful, healthfel 


mountain location. Good morals. Very mo 
expenses. Catalogue free. Address The Desi’ 


YE SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 
For particulars address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 


Stuart School wast 


Washington, D. C. 
Academic, Collegiate and Optional courses. 
terms. adva' 8 for Post Graduates. Miss 
CLAUDIA STUART, Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 


NEw York, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Zemple Grove Seminary, Charlies F. Dowd, 
Ph.D. ncipal. For year-buok address Secretary. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical, college preparatory. Pupils also fitted for ad- 
vanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent advan- 
cain in art and music. Fine library, laboratory, observ- 

gymnasium, bowling alley; outdoor sports, care- 
ful physical training. Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
—_= Bome er Beautifully situated, 45 minutes 
































Fall ter oa "ot = year bogies Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
rated prospectus, addre: 
REV SAMUEL Vv. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees 
conferred. Fits for College. Musie, Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. Steam heat, electric light, home 
comforts. Write for catalog. E. ‘J. GRA a, .D., Pres- 
ident, Williamsport, Pa. 








AMERICAN 7. pomeee Sean. GERMANY. 


Mrs. Mary B. “Willard, Principal. 
The next school year opens Sept. "oth. Party leaves 
New York Sept. i8th. For circulars, address the Prin- 
=f care 0} Baldwin and Boston, 66 Broadway, New 





WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. The 

most advanced meth ibrary. Physical, chemical, 

biological laboreterien, gymnasium, etc. Founded 
pens Sept. 9th, 1897. JosErpH H. SAWYER, M.A., 

Principal, East! ampton, Mass. 


Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. <A ll four year course in 
music. Thorough preparation for work in art. Health- 
fulclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderaterates. Send for 


catalogue to 
Rev. 8S. A. MARTIN, D.D., Prest., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 








Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


on. 
urse 
of Study in Mostesieal. Civiland Electrical Engineering 


and Chemist Page Catalogue, Sone a int- 
for pedes are sured by er graduates, mailed fre: ~ oye 
J.K. MARSHALL, gistrar, 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens Genomes 29th. For fur- 
ag? information address Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Madison, New Jersey. 








Fall Term commences third Thursday 
in September. For all special informa- 
tion address the President, 





HENRY A, BUTTZ, 
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Financial. 


Tariff, Currency Reform and 
the Courts. 


THERE are many topics to keep intel- 
lectual activity alive this midsummer. 
It is a happy fact that they have so far 
been viewed as conducive to a hopeful 
feeling in business and financial circles. 
The rapid progress in the consideration 
of the Tariff bill by Congress is gratify- 
ing to every one except ‘‘doctrinaires,” 
because stability is the first essential of 
any trade ventures affected by customs 
duties or internal revenue taxes. One 
may disapprove of this or that feature of 
any revenue measure; but evenif so, he 
wants to know the worst, and then he can 
arrange his affairs accordingly. There 
are large numbers of business men of 
different grades of political opinion who 
think that Tariff settlement means 
much for the revival of general pros- 
perity. 

The spirit of compromise, very hap- 
pily displayed in the course of revenue 
legislation at the extra session of Con- 
gress, is also shown in the attitude of 
many important financial interests to- 
ward the postponement of a cur- 
rency reform measure until the reg- 
ular session of Congress in December. 
Any one who talks with bankers, mer- 
chants or manufacturers will find not a 
little divergence of views as to what 
should be done to secure the stability 
of the gold standard, approved by the 
vote of the people last November. 
Broad principles are favored by hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, but it is 
doubtful if half a dozen prominent 
bankers, called together on long or 
short notice, could agree upon a specific 
practicable banking measure. Time 
seems to be needed to crystallize senti- 
ment around some proposition which 
will be a first step toward a thorough 
reform of the currency. Like many 
great movements for the betterment of 
social conditions, the important matter 
of strengthening the financial founda- 
tions of our monetary system must be 
brayed in the mortar of experience and 
compromise. ‘‘ Make haste slowly,’’ is 
a motto which perhaps needs to be 
given more prominence in this feverish 
age of rushing and ‘‘hustling.’’ The 
appointment of a Currency Commission 
to consider and report next winter what 
ought to be done would be the right 
step to take now. We trust Congress 
will authorize it. 

We are reminded of this by the con- 
tinued evidence coming to view of the 
haste and carelessness of much of the 
legislation which may be credited to 
commendable motives. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of this 
State has rendered a decision which 
relieves corporations in local jurisdic- 
tion of taxable burdens upon their 
franchises. The opinion rendered casts 
some doubts upon the advisability of 
exempting corporate capital stock from 
taxation; but it confesses that it follows 
the line of precedents, and it throws the 
blame for any results from the only ob- 
vious interpretation of the law upon the 
Legislature which enacted it. The 
remedy, if one is needed, lies with the 
people. Let them see that their repre- 
sentatives are not only honest in all their 
intentions, but possessed of enough in- 
telligence to frame measures which fall 
within constitutional rights. 

Political exigencies often lead to the 
passage of laws which do not meet the 
approval of the conservative elements 
of the community. In times of great 
political excitement possibly even the 
courts are influenced in their decisions 
by popular clamor that may have ng 
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reasonable foundation, But we must 
look to the judiciary as the last resort 
for the conservation of rights which are 
vital to the preservation of society. It 
is therefore highly necessary that we 
maintain a lofty standard for the men 
who are elected or appointed to the 
bench. Under the American system. of 
government we generally sift our laws 
through two legislative houses and 
then wisely subject them to revision by 
untrammeled courts. Properly carried 
out, this system ought to produce ex- 
cellent results. Every effort at reform 
of acknowledged evils, every step in the 
progress of the race, must depend large- 
ly for its success upon the character of 
‘*human instruments.’’ It is by no 
means disheartening when we find that 
the spirit of wise compromise infuses 
our legislators, and that there are still 
left to us some judges who decide ques- 
tions with full cognizance of the spirit 
which giveth life, and who are not sub- 
servient to the letter that killeth. 


The Bowery Bank of New 
York. 
A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED. 


FRANK C, MAYHEW was last week 
elected President of the Bowery Bank. 
He succeeds William E. Clark who has 
been president of the bank since last 
November. Mr. Clark was the last 
surviving charter member of the Board 
of Directors and has been connected 
with the bank for nearly thirty-two 
years. The new President, Mr. May- 
hew, was born in New York and was 
educated at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, in which city he now lives, 
Twenty-six years ago he entered the 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank where 
he remained for a year. In 1871 he 
entered the Bowery Bank, and ever 
since that time has been connected 
with that institution. Mr. Mayhew 
advanced from one position to another 
in the Bowery Bank until he was 
elected its Cashier. After holding this 
office for some years he was promoted 
to the vice-presidency. His election 
as President gives geunine satisfaction 
to everyone who has business connec- 
tions with the Bowery Bank and is, at 
the same time, most acceptable to Mr. 
Mayhew’s personal friends. It may be 
added that Mr. Mayhew besides being a 
member of the Montauk Club, of Brook- 
lyn, is a member of the New York 
Produce Exchange. The Bowery Bank 
was started in 1866as a National bank, 
but eleven years ago was changed to a 
State bank. The first President was 
Gabriel W. Coite, ex-Treasurer of the 
State of Connecticut, and the second 
President was Henry P. De Graff for 
many years the head of the large furni- 
ture house of De Graaf & Taylor; the 
third President was Richard Hamilton 
who had served for many years in the 
Bowery Bank as Cashier and Vice- 
President. Mr. Hamilton died a few 
months after assuming the presidency 
and was succeeded by Mr. Clark. 

The deposits of the bank are more 
than three and a quarter millions of 
dollars, the capital stock is a quar- 
ter of a million, and the surplus a 
half-million dollars. The total re- 
sources, as shown by the last quar- 
terly report, were $4,098,435. That 
the bank has been profitable to its 
stockholders is evinced by the fact that 
it has paid nearly $900,000 in dividends 
during its thirty-one years’ history. 

William R. Kuran, the assistant 
cashier, will in all probability be elected 
cashier. It is thus seen that there will 
be no change in the management of the 
bank which has always been progress- 
ive, and has uniformly maintained the 
confidence of the public, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Monetary Affairs. 


TARIFF discussion in the Senate is 
over, and another important stage of 
the bill’s progress completed. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that the. bill will re- 
main in conference committee for about 
another two weeks, after which we may 
expect a rest from this tiresome element 
of uncertainty for another three or four 
years. Business is likely to show a 
ready response, altho, this being the 
dull season, improvement may be de- 
layed until the opening of the fall trade. 
While the East is likely to-feel better 
after the tariff question is finally out of 
the way, the West already finds its chief 
encouragement in the crop situation. 
The recent high temperature in the in- 
terior has been very beneficial to corn, 
offsetting the effects of a backward start. 
Wheat harvesting has commenced, and 
the yield is said to be exceeding expec- 
tations, while cotton has been helped 
by beneficial rains. In fact, crop ad- 
vices are, with few exceptions, very sat- 
isfactory; and there is every reason to 
expect that farmers will have an ample 
product this year and secure fair prices. 
Reports from Western business men are 
uniformly hopeful, owing to these con- 
ditions, and trade is recovering more 
rapidly in the far West than in this vi- 
cinity. 





‘A great deal of satisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the determination of the 
Administration'to fulfil election pledges 
and push the cause of currency reform. 
Free silver has been beaten; but the 
battle for currency reform has not yet 
begun, and may provealong and weari- 
some struggle. For this reason there 
is much curiosity as to how the politi- 
cians will receive President McKinley's 
message advising the appointment of a 
currency commission. It is quite likely 
that the cry, ‘‘let well enough alone,”’ 
will be started, especially as business is 
recovering from the scare of 1896; but 
those who appreciate the final conse- 
quences of such a policy are not likely 
to rest tamely. There is every prospect 
that Mr. McKinley and Mr. Gage will 
have the hearty support of intelligent 
business men. Such support will cer- 
tainly be needed. Europe has failed 
thus far to show the interest in Ameri- 
can investments that the improved 
business outlook seems to justify, and 
the reason is plain. Europe, having 


chad more experience with the evil 


effects of unsound currencies than the 
United States, understands more clearly 
what failure of reform means to us. On 
the other hand, Europe fails to appreci- 
ate our ability to endure these effects; 
nor is opinion over there alive to the 
strength of the reform movement in this 
country. There are funds in plenty in 
London awaiting safe investment at 
3@3 %%, very little of which will find its 
way here until the stability as well asthe 
integrity of our currency is assured. 


Foreign indifference to our securities 
will, therefore, be a boon, if it results 
in showing the urgency for intelligent 
legislation. 





Dealings on the Stock Exchange were 
on a smaller scale than last. week, and 


prices displayed more or less irregular- 


ity under continued realizing. The 
market presented a fairly strong under- 
tone, owing to favorable crop and busi- 
ness prospects; but opinion as to the 
course of values was more evenly divi- 
ded than a week ago, and the bulls, 
while in the ascendency, showed less 
aggressiveness. The soft coal strike 
had little effect upon prices, and the 
passage of the Tariff bill in the Senate 
seemed to have been discounted in 
advance, as usual. The proposed re- 
funding of the Northwest debt, involv- 
ing the issue of a new mortgage for 
$165,000,000 on a 34% basis, compared 
with a present average rate of about 
54%, attracted a great deal of atten- 


tion, and, of course, explains the recent 
strength of Northwest.stock. The suc- 
cess of Lake Shore and Northwest in 
such operations will inevitably encour- 
age such transactions in other properties 
when feasible; and this possibility has 
something to do with the firmness of 
certainstocks, Railroad earnings showed 
only moderate gains in the last week of 
June, 66 roads reporting an increase of 
less than 3%. Inthe full month of June 
120 roads reported earnings amounting 
to $38,469,000, an increase of only 
$816,000, or 2.17%. The largest in- 
creases were in Mexican Central, Cana- 
dian Pacific and St. Paul. The heaviest 
losses were on Great Northern, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, and Duluth S. S. and 
Atlantic. Some comment is excited by 
the smallness of London investments 
here, the explanation given being fear 
of delay in the currency reform. A 
feature worth noting is the large 
amounts of municipal securities placed 
within the last few months. According 
to the Chronicle the sales for June 
amounted to over $16,000,000, being 
one of the heaviest monthly totals on 
record. Railroad securities have been 
out of favor for some time past, and 
the demand for safe investments seems 
to have tempted municipalities to take 
advantage of the situation, especially 
the low rates of interest. The money 
market is quiet and easy. Call loans 
rule 1@1 %% on stock collateral. Time 
money is quoted at 2@3% for one to 
seven months respectively. There is a 
better supply of commercial paper, due 
to preparations for business improve- 
ment, and the demand isgood. Money 
has been going to Southern points’ 
rather more freely, but crop demands 
have not yet asserted themselves. 











The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

*July 10. 
$533, 


Jul Increase. 


3. 
766,600 407,900 = $1,053,700 
90,505,200 90,496,600 8,600 
102,776,800  —102,134,2U0 642,600 
0 607,682,500 £983,700 2,638,800 
Circulation....... 13,782,900 13,781,200 1,700 





The following shows the relation. be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ $90,505,200 $90,496,600 $8,600 
Doge tenders. . 102,776,800 102, 134, 200 642,600 
Total reserve... €193,232,0J0 #192,6 639,80) $651,200 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 151,92°,625 151,245,925 674,700 
Surplus res’rve. $41,361,375 $41,984,875 +$23,500 
* Five days. +Decrease. « 


Tne conditiun uf the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as fol- 
lows: 


July 11th, 1896—Surplus...........cccerccccccsece 
July 13th, 1895—Surplus. . = 
July 14th, i894—Surplus.. 

July 15th, 1893—Deficienc 


July 16th, 1892—Surplus.......... 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
97 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 



















































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked, 
America - BS 320 ied 
american Exchange 66 168 169 
Bower. ae 
Broad 220 225 235 
Butch 114g 100 1165 
Central National.... 16134 160 165 
Chase National...... 225 400 ores 
Chatham.......... 2744 290 295 
Chemical........-- 4,260 4,600 ose 
City. ....... 462 62 bweb 
Citizens’ 1% 1% 140 
Columbia 170 170 neee 
Commerce 204 204 208 
Continental 135% 130 140 
orn Exchan: 235 292 
East River. 136 135 cove 
cleventh Wa 25 200 pees 
plenty ge ae 255 250 ninde 
fifth Avenue....... 2,970 3,000 enon 
‘irst National. ...........000+5 sees 2,500 buns 
first National of 8.1 12816 120 150 
‘ourteenth Street 1m oses sone 
—_ National..... Li8h6 172 182 
| EAR % make 72g 
Gallatin National. 310 310 33U 
Garfield National.... 400 500 nobs 
German American... 125 110 120 
German Exch 360 300 825 
17536 165 a 
Veessene 330 33 340 
Kapebe 16 ose 924% 
Pax vernech 150 155 Seige 
530 515 535 
14046 135 150 
itu aie 180 
116 130 ose 
670 TO Sues 
322 215 235 
21734 215 235 
19344 190 200 
13 oes 130 
Sse cvcccee cos 170 165 osee 
erchants’.......... AY 140 140 145 
erchants’ Exch 115 12 118 
polis......... 4%5 440 + is 
Mount Morris 60 SU wide 
N Mh. cdbiiscnde 150 150 165 
New Amsterdam 130 200 cose 
NOW YOrK.scsssceserrereereven IG 230 23734 
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Sales. Bid. Asked 
New York Count 800 680 70 
eees 100 
Wo” fio 
Ninecasntis Wa 135 100 Sine 
North America. 132 132 137 
Oriental. 165 Abbe 180 
Pacific 17646 179 200 
rk.. 260 256 263 
Peopie's. 249 200 ache 
pavers denne 107% 100 106 
Republic......... 150 145 eaire 
Seaboard Nation 173 166 
second National. . 485 4% 
Seventh National.. 105 100 
Shoe ana Leather. . $1 91 9 
Sixth National 315 obee eas 
Standard......... 100 sone Sase 
State of Yad R i 113 108 Site 
Third National..... 85 aees rh) 
desmen’s..... 100 100 Snes 
1235 oes 130 
Sea 200 200 wees 
ion = HE 185 
Western National............. 116 115 
MEE Ra si.epsiientesasmoseniel/ eee 5 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July roth, were: 


Commerce.............. 204 
PEMIOTNE . i oocc secs secs 330 


Oriental............. 165 
Twenty-Third Ward 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

-»The Dominion Government has 
already expended about $3,500,000 in 
its effort to deepen the St. Lawrence 
River between Quebec and Montreal 
to auniform depth of 27% feet. The 


work will be completed the present sea- 
son, about $500,000 being required for 
this purpose. 


....A logging train of 33 cars of logs 
from the Puget Sound forests was 
brought to Tacoma, Wash., recently. 
Tite largest section ofa fir-tree measured 
9 feetat one end and 7% feet at the 
other, 30 feet in length, and scaled 10,- 
264 feet. Five sections of this tree 
scaled 36,701 feet. 


.. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
$1,000 West Shore Rd. 4% reg. ~~ 


10 shares Lake Erie and West. pref....... 
So shares D. Apgioton Mfg.Co. pet 65 per Foe 


saw J 


100 Shares Gen. Elec. Co., com.......... 3334 
$500 Metrop. Gas Light Co. Biiserctncet 105% 
$10,000 Oregon Imp. Co. 1st 6%,.........- 8834 
10 Shares Third Avenue Rd. Co........ 14934 
$5,000 Nassau Elec. 1st 5% bonds........ 93% 


... The Merchants’ Association has 
been making an effort to secure con- 
cessions from the railroads in order that 
interior merchants may be induced to 
visit New York at least twice a year, as 
in the old times. A rate of a fare and 
a third for the round trip on the certifi- 
cate plan has been secured in many 
cases. 


.... The annual meeting of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, held at San 
Francisco, has been of great benefit to 
a large number of the railroads, particu- 
larly the -trans-continental lines. The 
traffic from July 1st to 5th, inclusive, 
over the roads leading out of Chicago 
was the largest ever known in thei 
history, and was so great a3 to almost 
cause the stoppage of freight business. 


.. The Central London Railway, 
the newest and the most important un- 
derground railway in London, is nota- 
ble, among other reasons, for the fact 
that its entire system of electrical 
equipment is to be supplied by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. All but the eleva- 
tors, which will be put in by Mr. Frank 
J. Sprague of New York, is to be fur- 
nished by the British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Co., Limited, representing in Great 
Britain the General Electric Company 
of Schenectady, N. Y. The length of 
road is 6% miles, and there will be 14 
stations. Its route is through the center 
of the great commercial portions of the 
city, starting from Liverpool Street, the 
next station being the Bank and thence 
westerly to Shepard’s Bush. The speed 
of the trains will be 14% miles an hour 
under a headway of 2% minutes, with 
stops at stations of 20 seconds. The 
trains will be reached at the stations by 
means of high-speed elevators of Ameri- 
can manufacture. The estimate of 
passengers per annum is 48,000,000 at 
an average fare of 4 cents. 


....A committee of the Directors of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company was appointed, two or three 
weeks since, to draw up a scheme for 
refunding the present funded debt of the 
road, and at a meeting of the Directors, 
held on the 8th inst., a full report was 
made. The Directors voted to author- 
ize a new mortgage of $165,000,000, 
the bonds issued under it to bear date 
of November Ist, 1897, and to run for 
ninety years.. The rate of interest has 
not yet been determined upon, but indi- 
cations point to its being made 3 %%, 
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The present outstanding obligations of 
the Chicago and Northwestern bear in- 
terest from 4 to 8%. Its total funded debt 
is nearly $130,000,000, and the interest 
charges amount to about $7,500,000. 
It will undoubtedly be many years be- 
fore the present issues are exchanged 
for the new bonds; but when the entire 
issue shall be outstanding the interest 
charges will be less than $6,000,000 per 
annum. It is announced that Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., have organized a 
syndicate to buy $20,000,000 of the new 
bonds at 3 4% interest, the arrangement 
to be closed when the stockholders 
sanction the issue of the new mortgage. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The United States Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 4%, payable on demand. 

The Phenix Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5%, payable on demand at 
their branch office, No. 47 Cedar Street, 
New York. 

The Board of Directors of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande R. R. Co., of which 
George Coppell is Chairman, has de- 
clared a dividend of 1% on the preferred 
stock, payable July 15th. 

The Citizens’ Insurance Company, of 
which F. M. Parker is Secretary, has 
declared a dividend of 34%, payable on 
demand. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street; New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


HARD TIMES and great compe- 
tition, sales of 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


increased over SIXTY per cent. 
June, 1897, over June, 1896—which in 
turn showed thirty-three per cent. 
over Draw your own conclu- 
sions. 








40 43 Wall St. Ne V 
y a oy N. Ve 
FREDERICK W. PERRY. 


Kountze Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


ETTERS$ CREDIT 


WESTERN 


MORTG AGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


SECURITY, 














CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY, 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADW AY; 
OFFER ’ 
> l faciliti ‘or the safe-keeping ©, 
Soeariiecs es is dit sizes and Ces, 
Large, light and. airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
Security Safe as Government Bonds. 


°o oney can surely earn it. Can prove 
8 oO toy best stern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
— 





Saok & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 
FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P. O. Box 743, Santiago, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT, 

Shares and Bonds. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 





deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





‘CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, And authorised to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
* HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Ww. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

Joun A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CHARLEs 8, SMITH, DANIEL LoRD, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, |JOHN S. KENNEDY, 


Avex. E. ORR, 
WiLtiaM H. Macy, JR., 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON BRANCH, 33 LOMBARD ST. 
CAPITAL, = = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - - 2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


D. O. MILL. 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 








STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 


> F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
cenae Ss. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 





Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
bert G 








Rol let, Walter G. Oakman, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Ri Somers Hayes Frederick W. Vandertalt 
R, Somers Hayes, rede “4 a . 
¥e* Witiam C. Whitney. 
DIVIDENDS. 





National Bauks. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 25th, 1897. 
Seventy-Seventh Dividend. 
The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three (8) per cent., free of tax, pay- 
able July =< _— rom June 30th the trans- 
sed. 
ene F OALERED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. — 


Savings Banks. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 

A e, Cor. 42d St. 
656 ond GOS MIR SEMEANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
July 19th 1897, interest at the rate of 





On and after 


Qosets, $7,692,496037 
ssets, $7, . 27» 
lus, $716,915.42. 
a aac Pres. 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, Sec. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 
S.E.Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited de- 
positors for the SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS 
ENDING JUNE 30th, 1897, on all sums from five dol- 
lars to three thousands dollars, entitled thereto under 
the by-laws, payable J ULY 19th, 1897. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 

JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS H. LEGGETT,? « 

BOGDEN CHISOLM, -'{ Secretaries. 

Deposits made before J uly 10th, 1897 will draw inter- 
est from July Ist, 1897. pe nets 
THE NEW YORK .SAVINGS BANK, 
8TH AVE., COR. 14TH ST. 

The trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to depositors July 1st, 1897, shall be at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM on all sums from 
$5 to $3,000. Deposits made on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July Ist. 

FREDERICK HUGHSON, President. 
RUFUS H. WOOD, Treasurer. 














WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary, 











Union Dime Savings 
Institution. 


BROADWAY, 82D ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Interest credited July ist, payable July 15th, or any 
time later. Rate: FOUR Per Cent. From $5 to $1,000. 
THREE Per Cent. on the excess up to $3,000. 

CHARLES E.SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 





The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Thursday July 15th, 1897, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi on Wednesday, June 
30th,,1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to 
July 14th, 1897, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot, 

NEw YORK, June 23d, 1897. 


The BOARD OF DIRECTORS of_ this Company 
have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEN! of 
THREE PER CENT., on its Capital Stock, payable 
at this office on Monday, the 2d day of August next, 
to the Stockholders of record at 5 o’clocK P. M., on 
Wednesday, the 30th instant, at which time the Trans- 
fer Books will be closed, to be re-opened on the morning 
of Thursday, the 15th day of July next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


NINETY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. 
34 Pine Street. 














CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 
NEw YorK, July ist, 1897. 


OFFICE OF Ti1E PHENIX INSURANCE 
CUMPANY, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 12th, 1897. 
: S2d Dividend, 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT.. 
payabie on demand at their branch office, No. 47 
I Street, New York, to stockholders of record 


on this date. 
WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. _ 


OFFICE OF UNITED STATES FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 


46 Pine Street, July 6th, 1897. 
14TH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 4 PER CENT , payable on demand. 
W. H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 


READING NOTICES. 


Tue Meap Cyvcte Co., of Chicago, claim to have 
been the original house to sell bicycles at low prices 
direct to the rider. In consequence they have built 
up a large business, and although trade generally is 
dull theirs is good. Correspondence with them will 
elicit desirable information in regard to the pur- 
chase of bicycles. 

















Tue Boston and Maine Railroad is exceedingly 
fortunate in that it caters ‘to the vacation and sum- 
mer outing tastes of the entire outing public. Pro- 
vided one is fond of the sea, this road reaches the 
most desirable seaside resorts in the country. There 
is nothing more delightful than the stretch of the At- 
lantic coast from Cape Cod to the extreme eastern 
British domains, including the delightful beaches of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. Again, 
if one wishes for the mountains, the Boston and 
Maine lands one at the very foot of the White 
Mountains, the pride of the American people. It 
leads into the vast woods where every breath is an 
inspiration; to the inland lakes and rivers, and, in 
fact, to so great a variety of desirable summer places 
that the most exacting can find precisely what they 
want. Mr. D. J. Flanders, the General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, will take great pleasure in send- 
ing aoe of our readers printed information giving 

etails. 


ABSENCE OF PLAGUES DUE TO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


In 1490 B.c. a plague destroyed 624,000 Israelites 
in the Wilderness. A ar in London in 1625 de- 
stroyed 36,000 people. Inthe years 1635-’36 there 
was a plague oy | of 14,00c, and from 1663 to 
1665 it is stated that there were in the same town 
70,000 to 80,000 deaths. 

In civilized countries at present those outbreaks of 
disease are practically unknown on account of the 
advancement of medical and chemical knowledge; 
but there is no doubt that the present death-rates 
could be largely diminished, and the general health 
of the community greatly improved by further sani- 
tary precautions, especially in the homes, and the 
judicious use of some approved non-poisonous dis- 
infectant, such as the ‘ Sanitas’’ preparations, to 
which we take pleasure in calling the notice of our 
readers, and would advise them to write to the 
‘“*Sanitas”’ Co., 636 West Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York City, for a copy of their useful work, ‘* How 
to Disinfect.’’ 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S. 


WHEN it was announced, some months ago, that 
John Wanamaker would occupy the great retail dry- 
goods establishment at Broadway, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets and Fourth Avenue, this city, formerly oc- 
cupied by A. T. Stewart & Co., the news was not 
long in travellng from one end of the United States 
to the other. John Wanamaker’s reputation, gained 
at his Philadelphia house, as a most satisfactory 
caterer to the wants and wishes of the people, had 
given him so enviable a reputation that with the 
opening of his great store in New York he met with 
success from the start, and the throngs of pur- 
chasers who visit this place of business daily attest 
to the wisdom of his last venture. Very few estab- 
lishments of this character are so attractive to the 
| apne not only from the immense and wonder- 

ully varied stock of goods carried, but from the 
general air and appearance of the place; it is at- 
tractive from every standpoint, and the result has 
been that, although situated at the confines of the 
shopping district, the crowd of purchasers finds its 
way there. As the buyers for John Wanamaker 
purchase for both his Philadelphia and New York 
stores, the quantities bought by them are so large 
that they are able to secure the very best terms, and 
the customers of both stores have the benefit of the 
low prices. John Wanamaker’s system of corre- 
a ence enables out-of-town customers to pur- 
chase with as much satisfaction to themselves as 
though they were able to visit the store personally, 
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Wuar is the Best Paint? This is the question the 
thrifty house owner is constantly asking. Paint is 
used to protect from decay incident to exposure to 
the elements, as well as to beautify and renew. The 
old dingy house so uninviting, almost repulsive, can, 
by the application of a new surface of paint, be 
changed into an attraction and delight. Paint is 
not very expensive when you get the best, but the 
labor of applying it is costly. What, then, is the 
best paint for wear? What will best preserve from 
decay and remain unaffected by exposure ? 

Paint is or should be coniposed of pure linseed 


oil mixed with certain dry powders or mineral sub- 
stances called pigments, which experience has 
shoWn are best adapted to this purpose. Paint is 
applied in a liquid state, and after exposure to the 
air becomes hard, or, in common parlance, is said 
todry. If the dry powder or pigment was applied 
alone it would soon rub off. If it was mixed with 
water the water would dry out and the powder 
would come off, to the disgust of every one. 

What is wanted is a binder which will not only 
harden and dry, but which will embrace the powder 
or pigment so it cannot be removed. This binding 
material must be insoluble and practically unaf- 
fected by water, eise the paint would be washed off 
the building with the first rain. Pure linseed oil is 
the best material known. It fulfils the requisite 
conditions of a binder, or vehicle for paint, though 
poppy seed oil is sometimes used with advantage on 
inside work. Linseed oil is made by expression 
from the mature seeds of the flax plant, which also 
furnishes our finest linens. When it dries it does not 
dissipate into the air like water, alcohol, or even 
coal oil. It does not evaporate; at all, but absorbs 
oxygen from the air, thereby forming a tough, 
leathery substance which envelopes the pigment 
and holds it to the surface, and if dried under proper 
conditions it forms an elastic waterproof coating, 
adapting itself to the changes of temperature. 

Pure linseed oil alone should be used; no coal oil 
should be mixed with it, as is often done to cheap- 
en, for coal oil has no binding properties, and 
eventually evaporates, leaving the pigment with 
nothing to hold it to the surface. No animal or 
other vegetable oils should be used, for they do not 
dry, and the surface will not become hard and dur- 
able. No rosin oil, a frequent adulterant, should be 
used, for this makes the paint dry and brittle, thus 
easily chipping or cracking off. 

What shall be combined with pure linseed oil 
to make the Best Paint? The experience of 
many centuries points to pure white lead. This 
substance has the faculty of mixing most readily 
with linseed oil. It assists the oil to dry by com- 
bining with it, the oil is rendered waterproof, and 
the resulting dry film for a long time remains elas- 
tic, so that it adapts itself readily to expansion and 
contraction of the surface, without a tendency to 
scale oft. Unless there is moisture present, either 
on the surface or absorbed in the wood, when the 
paint is applied, pure white lead paint well 
rubbed in will stay where it is put. If the surface 
is wet the oil is repelled from it, and a good job can- 
not be expected. If there is water or sap in the 
lumber the heat of the sun, or of the building, will 
draw or drive it to the surface, and blistering. will 
follow. When these blisters are pierced the water 
will often run out. e. then, that the surface is 
all right before you paint. It very old and dry the 
oil may be absorbed before it can set or dry, and 
the pigment left as a dry powder, so that in the first 
coat plenty of oil should be used, not only to act as 
a binder, but to allow for possible absorption. 

There are additional reasons why pure white 
lead is the best pigment. Among others, it has 
greater opacity than any other substance, therefore 
hiding the surface better: consequently fewer coats 
are required. We have said that the cost of paint 
is not very great, but it is the labor of applying 
that, is expensive. Therefore, when you can 
cover as well with two coats of white lead paint 
as with three or four coats of other paint, it follows 
that the lead pajnt is the cheapest by far. Any 
substance that 1s added to white lead, except for the 
purpose of coloring, diminishes in some way the 
value of the paint. Zinc is sometimes used. Now 
zinc is very inferior in covering to white lead, and 
besides, in drying it torms with the linseed oil a 
very hard, unelastic surface, which is apt to crack 
and scale off. When repainting becomes necessary, 
the surface is such that it will not readily hold the 
new coat, so that the entire lot of old paint has to 
be burned off, a very expensive operation, if a first- 
class job is wanted. 

The substance most commonly added to white lead 
is barytes, and it is added simply because it 1s cheap, 
and to make weight. Barytes is a powdered pr 
which is found largely in Virginia, Missouri, and 
other parts of the country. It is not opaque—one 
of the first requisites ina paint material, and has no 
action in the oil, and if ground or mixed with oil 
alone it will neither cover nor hide the under sur- 
face, nor form an elastic waterproof binder with the 
linseed oil, which we have heretofore described. 
The great attraction barytes has for paint manu- 
facturers is 1ts cheapness, and because it can be and 
is readily palmed off on the consumer and property- 
owner as pure wnite lead. 

The only protection the buyer has is to insist on 
having pure white lead, bearing the guaranty of 
some reputable maker, whose brand he can rely upon. 
The adulteration of pure white lead by zinc, barytes, 
and other substances, is a most common one. If 
such mixtures were sold under labels honestly stat- 
ing what they were, and the consumer and property 
owner bought them as_ such, no objection could 
be made; but rae | are often scld as pure white lead, 
though chemical analyses repeatedly made show 
that they contain none, or, at best, but a small per- 
centage of white lead. If not sold directly as pure, 
some misleading trade mark is added; such as ** Star 
White Lead, St. Louis,” etc., etc., the intention 
being to deceive and induce the buyer to think he 
is getting a pure article. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty-five years a large 
demand has been created for what are known as 
Ready Mixed Paints, or paint prepared with oil and 
drier ready for use, which appeals to the user asa 
great convenience. Some makes of these appear to 
give fair satisfaction, but the very general complaint 
as to their want of durability has caused the whole 
class to fall somewhat into disrepute. The cause 
for this is not hard to find. We have previously 
shown that the base of the best paint for general use 
should be pure white lead and pure linseed oil. 
Now white lead in its nature is so heavy an article, 
so dense are its particles (it is this that gives it its 
ate value as a covering pigment) that it cannot be 

eld in suspension for any length of time in pure 
linseed oil. As a matter of fact, most ready mixed 
paints contain but little white lead, other and 
cheaper substances, inferior as pigments, being sub- 
stituted therefor, and in order to enable the paint to 
dry quickly various driers containing turpentine and 
benzine are introduced. The effect of these is to 
thin the oil and render it less capable of holding the 
various pigments in suspension. To counteract the 
tendency to settle the oil is treated to make it 
thicker, alkalies and water which form soap or 
emulsions with the oil being frequently used. It is 
not difficult, then, to see why such paints so often 
prove disappointing to the user; nor does the ex- 
pense stop here, because if he desires to repaint 
with a pure article and secure the best results the 
old coats must first be entirely removed. 

The moral of all this is, the best is the cheapest in 
the long run. Better results are obtained, greater 
durability and satisfaction, besides at the present 
time the best is actually the cheapest. Any one de- 
siring to use paint can buy absolutely Pure White 
Lead, under the guaranty of a responsible manu- 
facturer, Pure Linseed Oil, equally guaranteed, and 
pure Colors, and can mix them himself ready to use 
at a no greater cost per gallon than inferior articles, 
which do not cover nearly so much or so well. 

Why, then, not always buy the best, the very 
best? E. E, Mars, 
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Commercial Affairs. 
GENERAL TRADE is very quiet, but 
the outlook continues to improve. The 
close of Tariff agitation, evidence that 
President McKinley means to push cur- 
rency. reform, and favorable crop re- 
ports are all contributing to a good 
basis for business revival. On the 
other hand this is the dull season; the 
excessive heat checked business, and 
labor troubles in the coal regions 
caused some uneasiness. Business fail- 
ures continue smaller than a year ago, 
and collections are reported satisfac- 
tory in nearly all parts of the country. 
The improved conditions in agriculture 
are leading Western merchants to antici- 
pate a good fall trade. A fair number 
of mterior buyers are now in this city. 
Their purchases of staple groceries, 
dry goods, hardware, boots and shoes, 
etc., are strictly moderate; but they 
now pay former prices more readily, tho 
stubbornly resisting advances. Wheat 
was active and advanced 2c. to 77 ¥c. 
for July delivery, owing to better export 
demand. Reports of crop damage are 
current from Russia, France and Ar- 
gentina which, if confirmed, mean a good 
foreign demand for our wheat. Other 
grains were quiet and steady. Cotton 
was dull, and crop reports were more 
favorable. In provisions there was 
more.doing, and the export demand is 
improving. The industrial situation is 
unchanged. Iron and its products are 
in moderate demand. The demand 
for staple dry goods is fair, and accu- 
mulations are being steadily reduced; 
but the mills cannot yet run on any- 
thing approaching full time. Boots 
and shoes are selling slowly, and many 
of the mills are about to have their an- 
nual shut-down. 





LOOK AT IT 


From any standpoint and you are at 
ence impressed with the uniform ex- 
cellence of the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


IT IS BUILT FOR WORK. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 





EstastisHen 1860 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION ayy 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
"DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bieyele that ts pos 
site? You do not untess you use Dixon's Cyete Chain 
Graphite. Thte lacroases case of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain sod sprockets. If your dealer 


dows aot keep it, wend 1° ox 


Dixon Graphite Co. Jersey City,N J. 


ate for samplh 


UBE ow Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Bampic Book Free Crane Brus, WeetGeld, Masa, 





MUSK. 


Jardine Organs 


Repectaity Ome te tome pemdun thm re ber and 
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GRO. JARDINE & SON, 16-420 Eth NY, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 


NoT so very long ago, the good peo- 
ple of some of the up-river counties in 


this State had an opportunity ‘‘to se- 
cure cheaper and better fire insurance 


and keep at home the vast sums annu- 


ally expended in premiums,” this being 
the very praiseworthy and pleasant ob- 
ject, as announced, of the Highland 
Mutual Fire -Insurance Company of 
Newburg. The policies were to be 
issued ‘‘on acash basis only’’ (what- 
ever that may mean) and to be non- 
assessable, which is quite correct, if the 
cash were really paid on them. There 
were to be 208. shares, of which only 
one could be allotted to one person, 
and each stockholder was to have one 
vote. Morethan one-half had already 
been subscribed, in Newburg. The 
prospectus said: 

“There are 208 shares, and but one 
share can be allotted to one person. Each 
stockholder has one vote. The Highland 
is independent of insurance rating asso- 
ciations, and will insure at lower rates 
than other companies. By reason of its 
lower rates the company expects to be 
offered an extremely large business, from 
which it will select only the safest risks, 
preferring a profitable rather thana large 
volume of business. The insurance re- 
ports show that very few companies pay 
less than Io percent. dividends annually, 
and from that figure up to 60 per cent. 
The Highland’s books are now open for 
subscription to its capital. ~ Dutchess 
County sends out in premiums upwards 
of $1,000,0000 annually, and the losses 
paid by insurance companies do not aver- 
age $100,000 per year. In Orange and 
Ulster Counties the loss ratio is still 
lower. The Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany was organized on the same basis as 
the Highland, and the book value of each 
share of the Glens Fall stock is now $951, 
a most remarkable showing, and conclu- 
sively proving that insurance rates are 
excessive.”’ 

We have used the past tense because 
this is now a few months old in date of 
publication, and we do not know 
whether the opportunity was, or wheth- 
er it still is; perhaps the other half of 
the stock is not even now taken, and 
perhaps the Newburghers have it all 
tucked away and are happy, for they 
have not yet had time to put their 
pretty assumptions to test. The test 
will come when the occasion is ready. 
It seems a little incongruous that a 
mutual company should have stock- 
holders and be figuring on big divi- 
dends; but that is comparatively a 
trifle. The program is to make the 
company attractive by being independ- 
ent of schedules and writing at lower 
rates than any other companies. This 
can be done—no difficulty about that, 
for there is no statute law establishing 
a minimum price on anything, so far as 
we are aware. Nor is there any diffi- 
culty about getting the delightful divi- 
dends promised by implication, on two 
conditions—the managers must not have 
any expenses (that is, any to speak of), 
and they must not have any fires. 
Fives and expenses are what work 
havoc with dividends in the insurance 
business, and these prospectors appa- 
rently propose to do away with them 
For they evidently do not consider ex- 
penses at all, at least they do not men- 
tien them. Rather less than ten per 
cent. is the ratio of losses affirmed, as to 
the several countios mentioned, and the 
inference suggested is that the remain 
der of premium receipts f& promt 
whenee are to come the dividends in 
actual eapertonce the lose ratio is more 
nearly Go per com. in general and the 
enpense matic yo to yh percent, But 
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seem to be assumed by these projectors 
to have learned nothing by practice of 
how to do insurance business, or to 
have learned it wrong; for inexperience 
is going to get the biggest dividends 
out of the very lowest rates, and surely 
there is no way to do this except on the 
conditions just named. Moreover, the 
assumption that underwriting is an 
easy field for big dividends is not hin- 
dered by the question (which the pro- 
jectors refrain from suggesting), why 
free capital everywhere does not rush 
into insurance. Everybody knows that 
the bicycle business has been assumed 
to be a straight and smooth path to 
what is called ‘‘Easy Street,’’ and 
that a good many people have rushed 
into it, to their own hurt. Why have 
not some of them tried insurance in- 
stead ? 





The American Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York. 


THE semiannual statement of the 
American Fire Insurance Co., of New 
York, as of July 1st, 1897, makes an 
excellent showing, At that date the 
aggregate admitted assets of the com- 
pany at their actual value amounted to 
$1,021,522.43. The reinsurance fund 
amounted to $309,395.91; cash capital, 
$400,000; surplus beyond all liabilities, 
including capital, $238,624.01, the sur- 
plus as to policy-holders being $638,- 
624.01. The company during the past 
six months added $63,425.51 to its net 
surplus. The directors of the Ameri- 
can Fire include some of the best finan- 
ciers and business men to be found in 
the city, the latest director to be elected 
being Clarence H. Kelsey. A_ semi- 
annual dividend of 4% on the capital 
stock of the company has been de- 
clared.* 

Silas P. Wood is President; Fred- 
erick W. Downer, Vice-President; Her- 
bert A. Hallock, Secretary, and Albert 
B. Liell, Assistant Secretary. 





THE Home Insurance Company of 
New York has issued its eighty-eighth 
semiannual statement, as of July rst, 
1897, and it is in the highest degree 
creditable. The liabilities of the com- 
pany now standing at $10,763,720.12 
have been increased during the last six 
months about $400,000, and its net sur- 
plus July 1st of $2,968,567.37 has been 
increased since January Ist last $622,- 
ooo, The assets of the company are 
invested in a long line of securities, a 
detailed list of which will be found on 
another page. A semiannual dividend 
has been declared of 5% The state- 
ment shows excellent underwriting 
ability. Daniel A. Heald, is President; 


July 15, 1897 


Snow, Vice-Presidents; and William L. 


Bigelow and Thomas B. Greene, Secre- 
taries, 








INSURANCE. 
1851. 1897. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





ASS Jan, .1,1897...... #19:308 1959 
SR Re aes ge 


Massachusetts Laws protect the 3a holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


RATIOS 


In Life Insurance are often delusive. They sim- 
ply show the ingenuity of the statistician in 
misleading the public. But some ratios, ex- 
hibited by one of the companies, are significant. 
For example: A rate of 6.96 per cent. interest on 
mean invested funds, 1 per cent. higher than 
any other Company, with safest possible secu- 
rities, shows fine business management. A 
ratio of death losses to insurance in force of .75, 
being less than that of any cther Company, 
shows a young membership, a rapidly growing 
business and careful medical selection. A high 
ratio of gain in amount of insurance in force 
shows excellent management; as, for example, 
11.45 against 5.97, the highest of any other 
company. These ratios were maintained in 


1896 by 





THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O, 


A POLICY cu: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





torm of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiims and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 








John H. Washburn and Elbridge G. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, JUNE oom, 1807. 
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HOME 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance Company of New York, 


Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eighty-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, 





JULY, 1897. 
CAPITAL STOCK, 








$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks. $447,104 64 
Cash in hands of Agents and i in course of collection. » 571.582 11 
Real Estate. ; + 1,750,076 34 
Loans on Stocks. . x »150 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. | 388,845 03 
Interest due and accrued. 58,994 69 
BON DS. Par Value. Market Value. 
District of Columbia of 1924. . . . . 3-65 percent. $1,000,000 00 me 00 
United States Currency. Bee POTION, ; oh 98 275,000 00 284,075 00 
United States me. BR open re 125,000 00 —143,125 00 
United States, (192 eur Sg oh Pepmeen eee oe 100,000 00 125,250 00 
State_of Gecrsis Registered) (1920) She te) ves... ace ole 25,000 00 25,000 00 
New York ei 505,000 00 ~—- §07,525 00 
West Chicago Park Commissioners Spi. Assessment 
Warrants... : «1G, -°* 5M 157435 73 157.435 73 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement. Ae ee 59,025 32 1,414 
City of Ric mond, Va. (1922) 2 5 hii 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water. . ee 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District. Fa i ie 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Gaver’ Blufis, Iowa, City Improvement. (Gece 6,000 00 6,000 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement. P <a 3,500 00 3,500 00 
City of be ison, Kan., Internal Improvement. Sen ee ae 2,000 00 2,000 00 
The Ann Arbor Rail Road Co. ist ortgage ee: |. at et. 215,000 00 172,000 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mtg. (1937) 4“ “ 112,000 00 117,600 00 
Albermarle and Chesapeake Canal Co. rst Mtg. (1909). 7 sli he 110,000 00 ~—1 16,600 00 
N. Y. Central & ag River R. R. 1st Mtge Regis’d 
903). eek: 100,000 00 117,000 00 
N. Y & Harlem R. oa Ist Mortgage Registered (1900). G08 9 100,000 00 —«iII0,000 00 
Ohio & West bi Railway Co. 1st Boeignee 
7 - 100,000 00 109,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & C2. asville Railway Co. ‘1st Mort- 
gage (Evansville Division) (1920). os -s 100,000 00 96,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis R. R. 
1st Consolidated Mortga e (1914). me See 100,000 00 —130,000 00 
Louisville New Albany & Chicago R’ y oO. Ist Mtge 
(1910) < * 100,000 00 114,000 00 
West Shore Railway ist Mortgage Gtd. (Registered) . 6 ae 100,000 00 110,000 09 
Jeff’nville, Mad’n & a R. R. Co. 1st Mtge * 
(S. F.) y i 96,000 00 107,520 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pits t aR Co. 1st “Mtge Gtd (1900) . Ce 2 94,000 00 ~—-103,400 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway ag 
Consolidated Mortgage (1930). ah 4; 50,000 00 65,500 00 
Alabama Central Railroad rst Mortgage (1918) ne oS 50,000 00 54,500 00 
Virginia eoeer By oa Company, ny Mort- 
e Guaranteed Stamped (1936). iwi ite 50,000 00 50,500 00 
Cleveland Teruel & Valley R. R. Co. (1995) _— 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Louisville, a & St. Louis R’y Co. ist Mtge. 
946) . Ss” Segeitpes 25 000 00 18,750 00 
Standard Gas Ligt O. Ist Mortga, € (1930). z comer. Se 50,000 00 57,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. ist Mtge. (1917). ee 8 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Denver Union Water Co. 1st Mortgage (1914) +3 7 aig 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. tst Mortgage (1915) meres 10,000 00 10,000 00 
4815 Shares Morris and Essex Railroad Co. Gtd. - $50 each 240,750 00 399,645 00 
2500 nited New Jersey R. R., and Canal Cc. 
Guaranteed. mets 7 250,000 00 618,125 00 
2000 “ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
o., Guaranteed. a * 200,000 00 334,000 00 
2000 1‘ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
o. Preferred. . too 200,000 00 =. 278,500 00 
2000 ‘* Pennsylvania Railroad Company. —_ 100,000 00 107,000 00 
1100 ‘* New York Centraland Hudson RiverR.R. 100 “ 110,000 00 ~— 12,062 50 
rasp: -** Fort Wayne & Jackson R.R. Co. Prefer’d. 
Guaranted. zop  ** 100,000 00 ~—125,000 00 
1000“ Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Rail lway Co. Preferred. i 100,000 00 ~—_ 142,000 00 
tooo “* Rensselaer and Saratoga R.R. 100 (“f 100,000 00 180,000 00 
845 ‘‘ Connecticut River R. R. Co. zoo ** 84,500 00 —- 209,560 00 
500 ‘“ The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Preferred. 100 “ 50,000 00 13,750 00 
qe CO“ New York and Harlem Railroad Gtd. m *‘ 21,400 Oo 67,410 00 
200 ‘*  LakeShore & oe n Southern R’y Co. Too (‘ 20,000 00 33,800 00 
500‘ Standard Gas Light Co. Preferred. . soo. - ** 50,000 00 58,500 00 
205 =‘ Standard Gas Light Co. Common. . 100 (“ 20,500 00 22,550 00 
200 +“ American Exchange otionas B’k of N. Y. iso, * 20,000 00 33,000 00 
200 «(‘* Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. Io0 “* 20,000 00 33,000 00 
200 “ National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. oo |S 20,000 00 40,800 00 
200 * Fourth National vg ot N zoo.“ 20,000 00 34,400 00 
ied Manhattan fooupany. 6 > 10,000 00 21,500 00 
200 ‘* Merchants’ Exchange ay ‘Bank of X. Y. om, \% 10,000 00 11,250 00 
200 ‘* Nassau Bank. -— * 10,000 00 15,500 00 
400 ‘* National Broadway Bank of N. Y. me se 10,000 00 23,000 00 
ma * Bank of America, 7 0 C** 10,000 00 32,000 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. 100“ 10,000 00 32,500 00 
100 ‘“* National Bank of the Repelie, - - * 10,000 00 15,000 00 
200 ‘ Chatham National Bank of N. Y. oo §,000 00 14,250 00 
200 “ Nat. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank of N. Y. x * 5,000 00 5,000 00 
200 ** Holland Trust Company. 100“ 20,000 00 16,000 00 
200 “* Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn. 100 6“ 20,000 00 42,000 00 
f “* Long Island Loan and Trust Company. = * 6,000 00 12,420 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Company. . . = * §,000 00 14,759 © 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorRK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af 
fairs on the 31st of December. 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


POETS Ms sc cccctassestciddersindccestiee 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums................-2++++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............. ++ _ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

QO cer acecasccccesancesese $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

COCIRGD REv.. ov creveviccrerecescncseecccce 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Es honaddndacdguscsdecscdsrscscene 175,229 

Ra aasch dct ktnise decdeesisekiesiccs $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES: 

H. H. MOORE, N, DENTON SMITH. 
DA RAVEN AS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GHas. D LEVERICH, 
JAMES DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MA 
WILLIAM DE GROOT,’ WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HAR 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P ETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY &. RAWEEY EVERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE ILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
CA. HAND, GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GusTAy AMSINGK. 


A. A.RAVEN, Wibinenae 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres, 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.. $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities - 
Re- — prams Reserve, Legal Stan 





1897. Z681 


1,806,990 03 
275,690 13 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Unsettled Losses and other = 
inn surplus over Capital and Liabi 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896...........ceceseeeseees $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. ........cccccsceceecceeeceeeees 23,824,955 92 
(2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment sttetes issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies 
ol patent has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
nal neurance values to which the insured i+ 
enuel ied by Tne Massachusetts Statute. 
le’ fay vous and vee Omine. any age sent on appli 
e pany’s O 


BENJ. F. veTavans, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Ser. 


850. 1697 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSLR ANCE CO. 
INTHE CITY OF NEW YORK 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the Following clauace 

“ After ene your from the date af tanuec, the 
lability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be diaputed.”’ 

*' This poliey contains me reatriction wheat 
ever upon the imaured, in reapeet ithe: af 
travel, reatdenr: of cocupation § 

4) Death Claims paid WITHELT bis 
(Ot NV as coon as catiafartery preeje hear 
been renetoed. 
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The Gospel of To-Day. 


THE word ‘‘Gospel,” as not every- 
body remembers, has, etymologically, 
no sacred meaning whatever. Its real 
significance, however, is so fully de- 
scriptive of Holy Writ that it has been, 
by almost immemorial usage, set aside 
for sacerdotal use, ever since those 
early days when the believing Jews saw 
the long-expected Messiah in the per- 
son of the Christ. By its derivation 
from the old English it means no more 
than ‘‘ good story,’’ or, by a freer inter- 
pretation, ‘‘glad news.’’ It is, there- 
fore, easy for us to understand how the 
Scriptures came to be known as the 
Holy Gospel. None the less, as was 
said, it was originally and, strictly 
speaking, it still is, a secular word; and 
in the ‘‘ Century Dictionary’’ is defined 
as follows: ‘‘4.—Any doctrine, reli- 
gious or secular, of great or exclusive 
importance.” 

On this ground one may with no ir- 
reverence speak of the Gospel of Life In- 
surance, for surely no such glad tidings 
ever cameto the human race, so far as 
temporal affairs are concerned, as the 
story that is told by the Life Insurance 
Agent. For almost six thousand years 
death had one horror, even to the de- 
vout man, which no human skill or 
forethought could avert. It was the 
dread of what might happen to the 
loved ones who would be left without 
human protection when the head of the 
family should be called away. The 
phrase, ‘‘The widow and the father- 
less’’ was held to be typical of helpless, 
often hopeless, misery, and nothing but 
the charity of strangers, or the often 
mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
could be relied upon to alleviate the 
seemingly inevitable distress. 

In the present century only was the 
Gospel of Life Insurance proclaimed to 
the world. By the skill and benevo- 
lence of good men, who understood the 
mysteries of finance as well as the ne- 
cessities of mankind, a plan was devised 
whereby one who cares for the welfare 
of his household can provide in his life- 
time a sure safeguard against their 
worst troubles after he is gone. How 
that new Gospel has spread over the 
earth, and how eagerly it has been 
heard by the people, can best be ap- 
preciated by studying the reports of 
The Grand Old Mutual. Since the 
world began no other human institution 
has eased so many death-beds or glad- 
dened so many desolate households as 
this great Company has done within 
the half-century last past. 

Can you afford not to hearken to this 
new Gospel? Go to the nearest agent 
of that greatest Company, the Mutual 


Life of New York, and from him hear 
of the benefits which may be yours if 
you so choose. 


A WORKMAN ~ 


in the employ of THE INDEPENDENT lost 
his wife after a long iliness which used uo 
his savings. She had a policy in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, for two hundred dollars, payment of 
which was made immediately after her 
death, thus enabling the husband te give 
her a respectable burial. Without this he 
would have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write the 
Company for its \rterature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARY 
OF WORCESTER mass 


A. G. BULAGOK. President. 
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Commercial Affairs. 
GENERAL TRADE is very quiet, but 
the outlook continues to improve. The 
close of Tariff agitation, evidence that 
President McKinley means to push cur- 
rency. reform, and favorable crop re- 
ports are all contributing to a good 
basis for business revival. On the 
other hand this is the dull season; the 
excessive heat checked business, and 
labor troubles in the coal _ regions 
caused some uneasiness. Business fail- 
ures continue smaller than a year ago, 
and collections are reported satisfac- 
tory in nearly all parts of the country. 
The improved conditions in agriculture 
are leading Western merchants to antici- 
pate a good fall trade. A fair number 
of mnterior buyers are now in this city. 
Their purchases of staple groceries, 
dry goods, hardware, boots and shoes, 
etc., are strictly moderate; but they 
now pay former prices more readily, tho 
stubbornly resisting advances. Wheat 
was active and advanced 2c. to 77 ¥c. 
for July delivery, owing to better export 
demand. Reports of crop damage are 
current from Russia, France and Ar- 
gentina which, if confirmed,mean a good 
foreign demand for our wheat. Other 
grains were quiet and steady. Cotton 
was dull, and crop reports were more 
favorable. In provisions there was 
more doing, and the export demand is 
improving. The industrial situation is 
unchanged. Iron and its products are 
in moderate demand. The demand 
for staple dry goods is fair, and accu- 
mulations are being steadily reduced; 
but the mills cannot yet run on any- 
thing approaching full time. Boots 
and shoes are selling slowly, and many 
of the mills are about to have their an- 
nual shut-down. 





LOOK AT IT 


From any standpoint and you are at 
ence impressed with the uniform ex- 
cellence of the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 
It Is BUILT FOR WORK. 
Wyckofi, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








[SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
returz postage — 2 cents. 





EstasuisHen 1860 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
:DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. This increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co., Jersey City,N.J. 








USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 








MUSIC. 


Established 61 Years. 


Jardine Organs 


Especially fine in tone production, electric tracker and 
tubular action systems, and various new inventions. Send 
for catalogue of Church, Chamber and Concert Organs. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N.Y. 








. CHURCH CO. Music ‘Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
An Opportunity. 


Nort so very long ago, the good peo- 
ple of some of the up-river counties in 
this State had an opportunity ‘‘to se- 
cure cheaper and better fire insurance 


and keep at home the vast sums annu- 


ally expended in premiums,” this being 
the very praiseworthy and pleasant ob- 
ject, as announced, of the Highland 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Newburg. The policies were to be 
issued ‘‘on acash basis only’’ (what- 
ever that may mean) and to be non- 
assessable, which is quite correct, if the 
cash were really paid on them. There 
were to be 208 shares, of which only 
one could be allotted to one person, 
and each stockholder was to have one 
vote. Morethan one-half had already 
been subscribed, in Newburg. The 
prospectus said: 

‘“‘There are 208 shares, and but one 
share can be allotted toone person. Each 
stockholder has onevote. The Highland 
is independent of insurance rating asso- 
ciations, and will insure at lower rates 
than other companies. By reason of its 
lower rates the company expects to be 
offered an extremely large business, from 
which it will select only the safest risks, 
preferring a profitable rather thana large 
volume of business. The insurance re- 
ports show that very few companies pay 
less than 10 percent. dividends annually, 
and from that figure up to 60 per cent. 
The Highland’s books are now open for 
subscription to its capital. * Dutchess 
County sends out in premiums upwards 
of $1,000,0000 annually, and the losses 
paid by insurance companies do not aver- 
age $100,000 per year. In Orange and 
Ulster Counties the loss ratio is still 
lower. The Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany was organized on the same basis as 
the Highland, and the book value of each 
share of the Glens Fall stock is now $951, 
a most remarkable showing, and conclu- 
sively proving that insurance rates are 
excessive.”’ 

We have used the past tense because 
this is now a few months old in date of 
publication, and we do not know 
whether the opportunity was, or wheth- 
er it still is; perhaps the other half of 
the stock is not even now taken, and 
perhaps the Newburghers have it all 
tucked away and are happy, for they 
have not yet had time to put their 
pretty assumptions to test. The test 
will come when the occasion is ready. 
It seems a little incongruous that a 
mutual company should have stock- 
holders and be figuring on big divi- 
dends; but that is comparatively a 
trifle. The program is to make the 
company attractive by being independ- 
ent of schedules and writing at lower 
rates than any other companies. This 
can be done—no difficulty about that, 
for there is no statute law establishing 
a minimum price on anything, so far as 
we are aware. Nor is there any diffi- 
culty about getting the delightful divi- 
dends promised by implication, on two 
conditions—the managers must not have 
any expenses (that is, any to speak of), 
and they must not have any fires. 
Fires and expenses are what work 


business, and these prospectors appa- 
rently propose to do away with them. 
For they evidently do not consider ex- 
penses at all, at least they donot men- 
tion them. Rather less than ten per 
cent. is the ratio of losses affirmed, as to 
the several counties mentioned, and the 
inference suggested is that the remain- 
der of premium receipts is profit, 
whence are to come the dividends. In 
actual experience the loss ratio is more 
nearly 60 per cent. in general and the 
expense ratio 30 to 35 percent. But 





this is the experience of people who 


havoc with dividends in the insurance 


seem to be assumed by these projectors 
to have learned nothing by practice of 
how to do insurance business, or to 
have learned it wrong; for inexperience 
is going to get the biggest dividends 
out of the very lowest rates, and surely 
there is no way to do this except on the 
conditions just named. Moreover, the 
assumption that underwriting is an 
easy field for big dividends is not hin- 
dered by the question (which the pro- 
jectors refrain from suggesting), why 
free capital everywhere does not rush 
into insurance. Everybody knows that 
the bicycle business has been assumed 
to be a straight and smooth path to 
what is called ‘‘Easy Street,’’ and 
that a good many people have rushed 
into it, to their own hurt. Why have: 
not some of them tried insurance in- 
stead ? 





The American Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York. 


THE semiannual statement of the 
American Fire Insurance Co., of New 
York, as of July 1st, 1897, makes an 
excellent showing, At that date the 
aggregate admitted assets of the com- 
pany at their actual value amounted to 
$1,021,522.43. The reinsurance fund 
amounted to $309,395.91; cash capital, 
$400,000; surplus beyond all liabilities, 
including capital, $238,624.01, the sur- 
plus as to policy-holders being $638,- 
624.01. The company during the past 
six months added $63,425.51 to its net 
surplus. The directors of the Ameri- 
can Fire include some of the best finan- 
ciers and business men to be found in 
the city, the latest director to be elected 
being Clarence H,. Kelsey. A_ semi- 
annual dividend of 4% on the capital 
stock of the company has been de- 
clared.’ 

Silas P. Wood is President; Fred- 
erick W. Downer, Vice-President; Her- 
bert A. Hallock, Secretary, and Albert 
B. Liell, Assistant Secretary. 





THE Home Insurance Company of 
New York has issued its eighty-eighth 
semiannual statement, as of July Ist, 
1897, and it is in the highest degree 
creditable. The liabilities of the com- 
pany now standing at $10,763,720.12 
have been increased during the last six 
months about $400,000, and its net sur- 
plus July 1st of $2,968,567.37 has been 
increased since January Ist last $622,- 
ooo. The assets of the company are 
invested in a long line of securities, a 
detailed list of which will be found on 
another page. A semiannual dividend 
has been declared of 5%. The state- 
ment shows excellent underwriting 
ability. Daniel A. Heald, is President; 





July 15,-1897 


Snow, Vice-Presidents; and William L. 


Bigelow and Thomas B: Greene, Secre- 
taries. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897......818,546,939 
LIABLLITIES................-- 17, 305 7206 } 
BURPLUG.....;..0.006..000000.. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


RATIOS 


In Life Insurance are often delusive. They sim- 
ply show the ingenuity of the statistician in 
misleading the public. But some ratios, ex- 
hibited by one of the companies, are significant. 
For example: A rate of 6.96 per cent. interest on 
mean invested funds, 1 per cent. higher than 
any other Company, with safest possible secu- 
rities, shows fine business management. A 
ratio of death losses to insurance in force of .75, 
being less than that of any cther Company, 
shows a young membership, a rapidly growing 
business and careful medical selection. A high 
ratio of gain in amount of insurance in force 
shows excellent management; as, for example, 
11.45 against 5.97, the highest of any other 
company. These ratios were maintained in 


1896 by 





THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O, 


A POLICY 1. uc 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





torm of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiims and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
EE. W. SCOTT, President, 








John H. Washburn and Elbridge G. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





y 
Other Bonds and Stocks owned 7 Compan 
Loans on Bonds and portgages (first liens)....... 
Loans secured by CIID 6 oct cncccsacincconses 
Cash in Company’s Principal t Office and in Banks. 
a due and accru 





Net amount of Unpaid Losses and Claims 
Amount 


Cash C: — bphaes eeebekekss 06 sds00s Saasbebgrense 
Surplus beyond all Liabilities including Capital 


Surplus as to Felicy § Holder 


e Company has added 


FRED’K W. DOWNER, 









Aggregate of alee quienes Assets of the Compaay at their actual value 
LIABILITIES JU a 30TH, 1897. 


Total —— of Liabilities except seo akelehbiecbeouhe 0 
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J ON SINCLAIR, 


ASSETS, JUNE 30th, 1897. 
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130 81 


$352,808 42 
400,000 00 

238,624 01 

$1,021,522 43 


SEES eee 
mater Chaseasabaudshd 0 sooo Sah sines Cemmabeensacul 638 ,6% 1 
$63. 425.51 to its net surplus in the six months ending June 30th. $ — © 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of 4 per cent. on the Capital Stock has been declared payable on demand. 











DIRECTORS. 

LE GRAND B. CANNON, J. HUGH PETERS DUMONT CLARKE, 
THOMAS S.YOUNG, ’ JOHN F. PRAEGER, THEODORE GILMAN, 
SAMES RTA YLOE ALEXANDER E. O CHAS. R. HENDERSON, 
WEG MLECCISB A PHARM ORR Cer, SASF HOE: 

JOHN T. TERRY 4 OSG 00D WELSH, NRY 





HE 4 EST, 
CLARENCE i. TRLSEN, 





SILAS P. WOOD, President. 





HERB 


FRED’K W. DOWNER Ne a ent: 
ERT ~ HALLOCK, Sec 
ALBERT B. 


Secretary. 
LIELL, Assistant Secretary. 








July 15, 1897 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York, 


Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Eighty-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, 


JULY, 


1897. 





CAPITAL STOCK, 


- $3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks. $447,104 64 
Cash in hands of Agents and i in course of collection. » 571.582 11 
Real Estate. . 1,750,076 34 
Loans on Stocks. . i 150 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. F a 845 03 
Interest due and accrued. - 58,994 69 
B Oo N Ds. Par Value. Market Value. 
District of Columbia of 1924. 3-65 percent. $1,000,000 00 $1,135,000 00 
United States Currency. - o ee 275,000 00 1075 00 
United States Gnd. a ae 125,000 00 ~—-143,125 00 
United States, (192: be die Dard 100,000 00 125,250 00 
State of Georgia Registered) (1920) ane BS 25,000 00 25,000 00 
New York City. ee SE eee 505,000 00 = 507,525 00 
West Chicago Park Commissioners Spi. Assessment 
Warrants. . . Bi $6 ks 157,435 73 157,435 73 
Topeka city. Kan., Internal Improvement. NE 59,625 32 1,414 08 
City ol Richmond, Va. (1922) - Boe 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water. 3 tires =e 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District. ‘ Ae i 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of a Blufis, Iowa, City Improvement. ICES ee. ae 6,000 00 6,000 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement. ‘ Ro a eee 3,500 00 3,500 00 
City of Ate ison, Kan., Internal Improvement. Scheu 2,000 00 2,000 00 
ig! Ann Arbor Rail Road Co. ist octenge Ginga: ath 2 St 215,000 00 ~—+172,000 00 
, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First oe (toa) 4. * 112,000 00 ~_—i'I'7,600 00 
y= and Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st Mtg. (1909). ; ei 110,000 00 ~—_—i116,600 00 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 1st Mtge Regis’d 
(1903). Wins eS 100,000 00 117,000 00 
N. Y & Harlem R. R. 1st Mortgage Registered (1900). ge SRE FAS 100,000 00 _—iI'10,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. 1st arene 
(1910). ‘i » a ett 100,000 00 109,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. ‘1st Mort- 
gage (Evansville Division) (1920), .6 “ “ 100,000 00 96,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis R. R. 
ist Consolidated Mortga e(rareb .gft. 8 100,000 00 —-130,000 00 
Louisville New Albany & Chicago R’ y o. ist Mtge 
(1910) as idk etic 100,000 00 114,000 00 
West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Gta, (Registered) . Si oe 100,000 00 ~—-I10,000 00 
Jeff’nville, Mad’n & coo R. R. Co. 1st Mtge * 
(S. F.) (1 rg. Shir SS 96,000 00 ~—— 107,520 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & PieeeR’ R’ x Co. 1st ‘Mtge Gtd (1900) « ees 94,000 00 103,400 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage (1930). ie SF 8 50,000 00 65,500 00 
Alabama Central Railroad 1st Mortgage (1918) Got ee 50,000 00 54,500 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Company, hv Mort- 
gage Guaranteed Stamped (1936). aS oe 50,000 00 50,500 00 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. Co. (1995) — so 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis R’y Co. 1st Mtge. 
(1 1946) Se 25 000 00 18,750 00 
Standard Gas Light . Ist Mortgage € (1930). = eee 50,000 00 57,000 00 
Des Moines pe Works Co. 1st Mtge. (1917). wae ces 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Denver Union Water Co. 1st Mortgage (1914) ; 5 <stinas 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. tst Mortgage (1915) ‘ ee 10,000 00 10,000 00 
4815 Shares Morris and Essex Railroad Co. Gtd. #50 each = 240,750 00 ~—_ 399,645 00 
2500 United New Jersey R. R., and Canal Ce. 
Guaranteed. noe, ** 250,000 00 = 618, 125 00 
2000 ‘“ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
o., Guaranteed. ra. 200,000 00 334,000 00 
2000 1‘. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
oh Preferred. too (“ 200,000 00 = 278,500 00 
2000 1‘ Pennsylvania Railroad Company. mm? 100,000 00 ~—-107,000 00 
II00 (‘S New York Centraland Hudson River R.R. 100 “ 110,000 00 ~— 112,062 50 
1000 4‘ Fort Wayne & Jackson R.R. Co. Prefer’d. 
Guaranted. too | (** 100,000 00 125,000 00 
tooo ~‘* Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
ailway Co. Preferred. too. (| ** 100,000 00 142,000 00 
1oo0 ~4‘“‘ Rensselaer and Saratoga R.R. too) ‘* 100,000 00 ~—180,000 00 
845 ‘* Connecticut River R. R. Co. 100 “* 84,500 00 = 209, 560 00 
soo ‘“ The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Preferred. 100 “ 50,000 00 13,750 00 
i New York and Harlem Railroad Gtd. 50 “ 21,400 00 67,410 00 
200 ‘** LakeShore & Michigan Southern R’y Co. Ioo “ 20,000 00 33,800 00 
500 ‘* Standard Gas Light Co. Preferred. Ioo (‘ 50,000 00 58,500 00 
205 ‘* Standard Gas Light Co. Common yo.“ 20,500 00 22,550 00 
200 “* American Exchange National B’ Kk of N. Y. ino.._* 20,000 00 33,000 00 
200 +‘ Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. foo; ** 20,000 00 33,000 00 
200‘ National Bank of Commerce in - y. son. ** 20,000 00 40,800 00 
200 ‘* Fourth National Bank of N. Ioo “ 20,000 00 34,400 00 
200 ‘* #$Manhattan Company, N. Y. =, “* 10,000 00 21,500 00 
200 ‘* Merchants’ Exchange Nat. Bank of N. Y. go. 10,000 00 11,250 00 
200 ‘* #Nassau Bank. eae 10,000 00 15,500 00 
400 * National Broadway Bank < of N. Y. 7 as 10,000 00 23,000 00 
mm << Bank of America 1c9 10,000 00 32,000 00 
oo (“ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. too ¢* 10,000 00 32,500 00 
Ioo (“ National Bank of the Repubiic. x00: =“ 10,000 00 15,000 00 
200 ‘* Chatham National Bank of N. Y. any °° 5,000 00 14,250 00 
200“ Nat. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank of N. a0" ° 5,000 00 5,000 00 
z00 Holland Trust Company. too.“ 20,000 00 16,000 00 
200 «(** Franklin Trust Compens, Brookly n. too «(“ 20,000 00 42,000 00 
60 ‘ Long Island Loan and rust Company. mo 6,000 00 12,420 00 
50 ‘* Metropolitan Trust Company. : Ino. ‘S 5,000 00 14,750 00 


LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital. 
Reserve Premium Fund. 
Unpaid Losses. 


Unpaid Re-Insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums and other claims 


Net Surplus. 


DIRECTORS. 


Levi P. Morton, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Oliver S. Carter, 


David H. McAlpin, 


Cornelius N. Bliss. 


Henry M. Taber, Edmund F. Holbrook, 
Daniel A. Heald, John H. Washburn, 
James B. 


Andrew C. Armstrong, 


Van 


Walter H. Lewis, 
Francis H. Leggett, 
njamin Perkins, 
Elbridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, 

Woert. 





$10,763,720 12 





. $3,000,000 00 
4,164,313 00 
365,524 53 


265,315 22 
2,968,567 37 


$10,763,720 12 





Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F. Cross, 
Dumont Clarke, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, { Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


t Vice-Presidents. 


| Assistant Secretaries. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 


New York, July Sth, 1897, 





Atlantic 
MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af 
fairs on the 3ist of December. 1996: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


PE BINT ceevnctpnsconciscxsecaeecosvace __ 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............++-++++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............. ... $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same - 

MR reseic cincabsrcademsuntues $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CEOS BBY. ci ive winsdercxivessiedecscece 1,137,621 9% 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
oe eg RRO ne | 175,229 2% 

Pas ovis direnececencthoustase~ss $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 












































TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE, N. ; DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVE) . H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHas. LEVERICH. 
JAME EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM DE GROOT : ALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB NSON W. HAR 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
CHRISTIAN ir tuomses, VERNON H. BROWN, 
Cc TT, LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HEN y 7 AWLET EVERETT FRAZAR, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
LAWRENCE TU ENURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L, RIKER, ‘AUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE COPPELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres, 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 


Capital Stock, all cash.. - $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet ali liabilities - 
Re- Racal Reserve, Legal Stan- 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims 

N po La surplus over Capital and Liabil- 





1897. 2681 


806,990 03 
275,690 L3 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1896. ......0...ccoscccccccces $25,910,904 83 
LEABILITIRG, «0... ..ccscccsccscocccccsscccsee 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment 
ANNUAL CaSuH distributions are paid upon all policies 
Every AF any! has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and nsurance values to which the insured is 
entit ed by The Massachusetts Statute. 

Bn yay Loy and values for any age sent on appli- 

pany's e. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


pan issued, 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 


this he yay Powe communicate with the President, at 
the Home O 61 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
EORGE Fi. Bl BURFORD.. 
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The Gospel of To-Day. 


THE word ‘‘Gospel,” as not every- 
body remembers, has, etymologically, 
no sacred meaning whatever. Its real 
significance, however, is so fully de- 
scriptive of Holy Writ that it has been, 
by almost immemorial usage, set aside 
for sacerdotal use, ever since those 
early days when the believing Jews saw 
the long-expected Messiah in the per- 
son of the Christ. By its derivation 
from the old English it means no more 
than ~‘‘ good story,’”’ or, by a freer inter- 
pretation, ‘‘glad news.’’ It is, there- 
fore, easy for us to understand how the 
Scriptures came to be known as the 
Holy Gospel. None the less, as was 
said, it was originally and, strictly 
speaking, it still is, a secular word; and 
in the ‘‘ Century Dictionary’’ is defined 
as follows: ‘‘4.—Any doctrine, reli- 
gious or secular, of great or exclusive 
importance.” 

On this ground one may with no ir- 
reverence speak of the Gospel of Life In- 
surance, for surely no such glad tidings 
ever cameto the human race, so far as 
temporal affairs are concerned, as the 
story that is told by the Life Insurance 
Agent. For almost six thousand years 
death had one horror, even to the de- 
vout man, which no human skill or 
forethought could avert. It was the 
dread of what might happen to the 
loved ones who would be left without 
human protection when the head of the 
family should be called away. The 
phrase, ‘‘The widow and the father- 
less’’ was held to be typical of helpless, 
often hopeless, misery, and nothing but 
the charity of strangers, or the often 
mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
could be relied upon to alleviate the 
seemingly inevitable distress. 

In the present century only was the 
Gospel of Life Insurance proclaimed to 
the world. By the skill and benevo- 
lence of good men, who understood the 
mysteries of finance as well as the ne- 
cessities of mankind, a plan was devised 
whereby one who cares for the welfare 
of his household can provide in his life- 
time a sure safeguard against their 
worst troubles after he is gone. How 
that new Gospel has spread over the 
earth, and how eagerly it has been 
heard by the people, can best be ap- 
preciated by studying the reports of 
The Grand Old Mutual. Since the 
world began no other human institution 
has eased so many death-beds or glad- 
dened so many desolate households as 
this great Company has done within 
the half-century last past. 

Can you afford not to hearken to this 
new Gospel? Go to the nearest agent 
of that greatest Company, the Mutual 


Life of New York, and from him hear 
of the benefits which may be yours if 
you so choose. 


A WORKMAN 


in the employ of THE INDEPENDENT lost 
his wife after a long illness which used uo 
his savings. She had a policy in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, for two hundred dollars, payment of 
which was made immediately after her 
death, thus enabling the husband to give 
her a respectable burial. Without this he 
would have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write the 
Company for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
Dakin dansceciiad adinncis $12,237,051 80 
S.EAMILEPERG...........0.200<0 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway, 
Cc, W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agent, 
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Old and Young. 


Pleasure. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


LET me go now—the sun is in the west, 

The day is done, the feast, the song, the 
jest;— 

Let me go now, for now is time to rest. 


Loud was the viol and the dancing blithe-- 
No dancer of them all so fair and lithe— 
So said the mower leaning on his scythe: 


Then to his task, our gayety forgot, 

Reaped grass and flowers as tho he heard 
us not; 

And I, as weary, envy now his lot. 


Nocloud was in my sky from sun to sun; 

And yet in all the hours no work was 
done; 

Not even the right to rest me have I won! 


Oh, mower, far and near the winds are 


sweet 

With the deep swaths that fell around 
thy feet; 

Strong rest to thee comes gladly, as is 
meet. 


Thou who hast won with toil the heart to 
pray, 

Remember me, who danced, whose heart 
was gay, 

So my to-morrow be not as to-day! 


Mystic, Conn. 


46 * 99 
Si. 
BY SUSAN B. ROBBINS. 


A THIN wisp of smoke arose from 
the chimney of Silas Joslyn’s cabin. 
Inside it was cold anddreary. Si had 
even put on his faded, threadbare over- 
coat to keep him warm while the fire in 
his rusty stove was getting ready to 
heat the room a little. 

The walls of the room were not 
plastered, and there were many cracks 
and small holes, so that by putting 
one’s eye very near one could peep at 
the outside world and get glimpses of 
landscape framed by the rough boards. 
Indeed, this mode of looking out was 
almost preferable to using the window, 
which was so dust-covered and cob- 
webed that one could hardly see 
through it. Si called the cracks venti- 
lators; and if any one suggested that he 
would be more comfortable if he did 
not have so many of them, he protested 
that he liked plenty of fresh air. The 
air this morning was not only fresh but 
very cold, and altho the fire did its best 
it hardly succeeded in tempering the 
freezing air of the room. 

When Si had warmed his stiff and 
cold hands a little, he brought a thick 
slice of bread and a dilapidated toaster 
from a cupboard in one corner and 
then divided his attention between 
toasting the bread and making a cup of 


cofiee. He burned the breai, but re- 
marked, philosophically, that ‘‘char- 
coal’s good for the digestion.’’ He 


tried to find some butter, but there was 
only a small piece of cheese, which he 
ate with his burned toast. Then he 
drank his weak coffee and imagined 
that he had had a breakfast. 

After pushing the few dishes he had 
used to the middle of the table, he 
moved his chair close to the stove, 
and sat there with his feet: on the 
hearth. His hands were clasped about 
one knee, and his face wore a medita- 
tive expression. 

At length the fire burned low, and 
by the time the stove failed to give out 
any heat Si roused himself, -buttoned 
his overcoat, put on his hat, which was 
‘* ventilated ’’ also, and opening his door 
stepped out into the bright sunshine. 

.*My!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ it’s warmer 
out here than ’tis in the house.” He 


stood still, looking about him, The 


THE INDEPENDENT 


sun shone on the glistening snow, and 
the light was so strong that Si was al- 
most blinded for a moment. His breath 
steamed on the frosty air. 

‘It’s a bright morning,’’ said he, as 
he started up the road. ‘‘ Wonder if I 
could walk on the crust. Shouldn't 
wonder if I could. I ain’t so heavy as 
I used to be.”’ 

It had been warm, thawing weather 
for a few days past, and now when the 
snow had frozen there was a hard crust. 
Si tried it, cautiously at first, and found 
he could walk over it without breaking 
through. His feet make a cheerful 
sound on the crisp snow. ‘‘It must be 
prime coasting,” he said, as he trudged 
along. ‘‘If I wa’n’t so old I'd like to 
try it myself.’’ 

He paused as he reached a small 
white house. ‘‘ Wish it wa’n’t so much 
bother to carry in the widow Jameson’s 
wood for her,’’ he sighed and stood 
there hesitating. ‘‘ Well, ’tis easier for 
me than ’tis for her.’’ 

He walked across the little yard and, 
going into the woodshed, he filled a 
basket with sticks, carried it into the 
house, and emptied it into the wood- 
box. The kitchen was a large room, 
pleasant, and very tidy. A big cat lay 
on the floor in a patch of sunshine. He 
turned his head lazily and blinked at 
Si. No person was inthe room, and 
altho Si made several trips from house 
to shed before tae wood-box was filled, 
the widow did not appear. 

Si made no comment on this, for it 
was an every-day occurrence, and leav- 
ing the house he passed along the road, 
up the hill and down on the other side. 

He soon came to the grocery store, 
which stood among a few houses. He 
went up the steps and in at the door. 
Inside it was warm, and the bright, coal 
fire shone through the isinglass doors 
of the stove. Si walked across the 
floor and held out his hands to the 
grateful heat. In a few minutes the 
storekeeper came in from a back room. 
‘‘Good-morning, Si,’’ he said pleasant- 
ly, when he caught sight of his visitor. 

‘«Good-morning, Billings,’’ respond- 
ed Si. ‘‘Pretty frosty this morning.” 

‘« Yes, we’ve had a pretty hard win- 
ter so far.” 

«Oh, I don’t know,” said Si. ‘‘We 
haven’t had much stormy weather, and 
folks seem to be pretty healthy.”’ 

‘* Well, it isn’t March yet,’’ Billings 
objected. ‘‘ March is the worst month 
to get through.” 

«I know the poet says ‘Cold, stormy 
March has come at last,’ but I always 
kind of liked March. You feel as tho 
spring had ’most come, and there are 
some real pleasant days, too.”’ 

‘‘You'd better take your coat off, if 
you re going to stay any, or you'll catch 
cold when you go out,’’ remarked Bil- 

lings. So Si took it off and hung it 
over the back of the chair, then sat 
down and settled himself comfortably. 

Billings busied himself about the 
store. ‘‘How’s the widow Jameson 
this morning ?” he asked, looking sharp- 
ly at Si. 

Si fidgeted in his chair and looked 


uncomfortable. ‘I didn’t see her this 
morning,” he said, at last. 
“Oh, didn’t? What makes you 


trouble yourself to carry in her wood 
for her ’most every day? It’s all fool- 
ishness, after the way she treated you 
about that wood lot. I don’t wonder 
she don’t want to face you. I tell you, 
Si Joslyn, that woman wouldn’t hesitate 
to jew her own mother out of every- 
thing she’d got. She’s meaner than ’’— 

‘* Now, Billings,’’ put in Si, mildly, 
‘‘really, you know, you’ve no call to 
speak so hard of the widow. She al- 
ways pays you for her groceries, I 


reckon, and it wasn’t your land she got 


possession of. 
fect "— 

‘¢I sh’d think not,” growled Billings. 

Si went on, not noticing the inter- 
ruption: ‘‘ but she’s had a hard time of 
it first and last. What with Jameson’s 
acting so, and her son not being just 
what he ought, she’s had a hard row to 
hoe. And I guess perhaps she’s done 
as well as some of the rest of us would 
have. It’s hard for a woman to lug in 
heavy wood, and it don’t take me but a 
few minutes.”’ 

Some one came into the store here, 
and Si became silent and looked re- 
lieved. 

‘«That man owes me fifty dollars,” 
remarked Billings, after the customer 
was gone; ‘‘andif I ever get half of it 
I'll be lucky. His father never paid his 
bills, and he’s just like him, I guess. I 
don’t know what to do with such folks. 
I don’t believe but what he could pay 
as well as not if he was a mind to.’’ 

««Oh, I guess not,’ said Si. ‘‘ Think 
what a big family he’s got, and they 
have lots of sickness there, too. Why, 
I don’t wonder he can’t pay all his 
bills.’’ 

‘I wonder if the doctor gets his 
pay.”” 

‘‘I happen to know that he does,” 
said Si. -‘‘Don’t be hard on the poor 
fellow, Billings, he'll pay you some 
time. Just see how shabby he goes 
around. These folks that don’t mean 
to pay their bills generally have good 
clothes. All their money goes that 
way.” 

‘‘That’s so,’ assented Billings. 
‘«There’s Simmons over at the four 
corners.” 

‘Oh! I don’t mention any names,” 
interrupted Si. 

When the clock struck twelve Si 
rose stiffly from his chair and walked 
about the store. ‘‘Guess I won't 
bother to go home this noon,”’ he said. 

He bought five cents’ worth of crack- 
ers and cheese, and, sitting down again 
in his old seat, began to eat his dry din- 
ner quite contentedly. 

“If you’rea mind to look after things 
a little while, I'll go and have my din- 
ner,’’ said Billings. 

‘« All right,’’ responded Si, cheer- 
fully. 

One or two customers came in while 
Si was alone, and he got the things 
they wanted and put the pay in the 
money-drawer. 

When Billings came back he brought 


I don’t say she’s per- 


_ a cup of tea which his wife had sent. 


Si thanked him and drank it grate- 
fully. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon 
a stranger came in. He sat on a barrel 
while the things he had bought were 
being tied up. 

«« Any game about here?” he asked. 

‘‘Very little,’” answered Billings. 
‘« A few rabbits and partridges.” 

“‘Yes,’’ said Si. ‘I quite often see 
rabbit tracks. I saw some over by the 
mine only the other day; but I hate to 
have the poor things hurt.’’ 

‘«The mine?” questioned the stran- 
ger. ‘Do you mean to tell me there's 
a mine about here ?”’ 

Billings laughed. ‘‘ You see, about 
a year ago,”’ he explained, ‘‘the town 
had city water putin. It was a foolish 
thing todo. I did all I could to stop 
it, but it wasn’t any use. It put the 
town to a sight of expense and trou- 
ble.’’ 

‘But I guess there isn't anybody 
sorry it’s done,’’ put in Si. ‘‘The 
town’s growing right along, and we’d 
have to have it some time, anyway.” 

‘‘ As I was saying,’’ Billings went on, 
‘*they put in water, and while they were 
digging the trenches on the hill they 
threw out what somebody said looked 
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like gold ore. Sothey called out a man 
from the city to examine it. He knew 
about mining, or pretended to, and he 
looked at the rocks and said there was 
a little gold inthem, and that probably 
there was more in the hill.’’ 

‘Then everybody got excited, and 
they went around knocking rocks to 
pieces to see if they couldn’t find a for- 
tune. But the craziest thing they did 
was to sink a shaft into the hill. This 
man (Judd was his name) superintended 
the mining venture; and he went about 
town in great style, with his long boots 
and big hat. They used steam drills 
and I don’t know what all, and it made 
a pile of work. 

‘¢ But when they got down thirty feet 
or so they decided there wasn’t any 
gold there; so they left the mine, and 
there it is now with about ten feet of 
water in it. Queer what foolish things 
folks will do sometimes!’ 

After the stranger had gone Si sat 
silent and thoughtful for some time. 
‘IT don’t feel easy about that mine and 
never have,”’ he said at last. ‘‘It ain’t 
safe for it to be left open that way. 
You know a man did fall in there one 
night; but there wasn’t much water in 
it then, and there were two or three 
with him, and they fished him out, and 
it didn’t happen to hurt him any. But 
children—there’s Hodges’s.family.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t sure but what it would be a 
benefit to the community if a few of 
those children should tall in. They're 
a bad lot, I tell you, Si. That oldest 
boy, now; nine chances out of ten he'll 
bring up in state’s prison.” 

‘‘ Why, Billings, how you talk,’’ re- 
monstrated Si. ‘‘I know you don’t 
mean it. You'd feel as shocked as any 
ofus if those children should fall into 
the mine.”’ 

‘‘I] don’t think there’s much danger 
of it. Their mother has probably 
warned them.”’ 

*«Yes,’’ assented Si, ‘‘ she’s told ’em, 
but children don’t remember such 
things; and I don’t think it’s right for 
that hole to be left uncovered. It’s a 
sight more foolish, in my opinion, than 
digging the holeinthe first place. That 
didn’t Aurt anybody.”’ 

‘That's so,” admitted Billings. 

‘‘ And you are one of the selectmen. 
Seems to me you might have something 
done about it.” 

“I'll see what I can do,” said Bil- 
lings. 

A little before sunset, Si rose, put on 
his overcoat and cap, and started to- 
ward the door. ‘‘Guess I'll be going 
along home,’’ he said. 

‘‘ Well, good-night,’’ said the store- 
keeper. 

Si walked slowly along. When he 
reached the top of the hill he stopped 
and turned back. The sun had disap- 
peared below the horizon, and Si looked 
long at the scene before him. 

‘*I always did like that view,’’ he so- 
liloquized. ‘I’ve seen it a good many 
years now, and it’s hard telling whether 
I like it best in winter or summer. 
With the snow on the ground it looks 
so peaceful, and the pines way off there 
look so dark. How bright the sky is!’’ 

He shivered slightly. ‘‘Don’t know 
why I should shiver,’’ he said. ‘I’m 
warm enough; but I guess I’d better 
be moving on.’’ 

With a last look at the sky and trees, 
he turned slowly and went down the 
other side of the hill. 

Halfway he paused to watch Hodges’s 
white-headed children coasting down 
the smooth surface of the snow. They 
slid far ‘down the hill and across a 
field. Si watched them for several 
minutes, and then ke noticed a little 
figure left above on the hillside. He 
turned pale as he saw it. 
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«« She’s near the mine,’’ he muttered, 
‘and was over the fence and hurrying 
across the snow in-an instant. 

«« Hullo, Lillie,” he called. His voice 
shook in spite of his efforts to steady 
it. 

The child turned toward him. ‘‘’Lo,”’ 
she responded. She was muffled up in 
clozk and hood so that she looked 
broader than she was tall. The cold 
air had given her cheeks a ruddy color. 
She smiled sweetly at Si, and toddled 
toward him. 

«« Look out for the hole!” cried Si, 
sharply. 

She stood opposite the mouth of the 
mine, and as he spoke she stopped and 
looked at it seriously. Then, with a 
mischievous expression in her eyes, she 
took one tottering step toward it. She 
was so near she seemed on the point of 
falling in. 

Si sprang forward, and throwing one 
arm about her tossed her, with a quick 
motion, far out of danger. 

The edge was icy, and Si’s foot 
slipped. He threw out his arms frantic- 
ally, but there was nothing he could 
hold to. 





«‘Yes,’’ Mr. Billings was saying to a 
customer. ‘‘Si lives there all alone. 
I guess he just barely exists. Insum- 
mer he does a little work, but in winter 
he loafs around in this store most of 
the time. Yes, he’s a good for nothing 
kind of a fellow, shiftless and unfac- 
ultied. And yet he’s as good-hearted 
as can be. He neversaysa word against 
anybody, and he’s as honest as the day 
is long. I'd trust him with everything 
I’ve got. Why, one time’’— 


The door flew open, and a white- 
headed boy, breathless and pale, stood 
there. 

**Mr. Joslyn’s down the mine!’’ he 
gasped. 





It was four days later, and Mr. Bil- 
lings was talking with the same cus- 
tomer. ‘‘Yes,’’ he was saying, ‘‘Si’s 
gone. Just before he went out that 
last night he was here, he’d been worry- 
ing about that hole, and to think he 
should be the first one to fall in and be 
drowned. Ishall miss him, he used to 
be here ’most everyday. He was good 
company, too, and always just so cheer- 
ful. Folks have been kind of hard on 
Si, andI have, too; but he was enough 
sight better than a good many of those 
that were down on him.”’ 

‘« We shall all miss him and you most 
of all.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Billings, ‘‘I shall miss 
him most of all;’’. and he sighed as he 
glanced toward the empty chair by the 
stove. 


ABINGTON, Mass. 
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Dear Old Aunt Belinda. 


BY JAMES ROWE. 





SHE was always hurrying, 

Flurrying and worrying; 
Dear old Aunt Belinda! 

Never had a day for rest; 

Never had a quiet breast; 

Always some one “sore distressed’’; 
Kind old Aunt Belinda! 

Just in fun, each morn I'd say: 

‘*Who’s the ‘sore distressed’ to-day ?”’ 


How to smooth another’s way 
Seemed to be her aim each day; 
Dear old Aunt Belinda! 
Always in the same strange mood; 
Always, always doing good; 
Clothes to one; another, food; 
Kind old Aunt Belinda! 
Just to tease her, I would say: 
‘Who's the ‘ sore distressed’ to-day ?” 


Deck her form with flowers fair; 

Kiss her hands and smooth her hair; 
Dear old Aunt Belinda! 

Hers, at last, a day for rest; 

Hers, at last, a quiet breast; 

Many blessed she; much she’s blessed; 
Kind old Aunt Belinda! 

Weeping, sad, Iturn away— 

I’m the ‘‘ sore distressed” to-day, 

Aupany, N. Y. 
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An Adventure in the War of 
1812. 


BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 


COMMODORE CHAUNCEY, wrapped in 
blankets and sitting in a chair by a 
window in the little room in which he 
had been compelled to remain for sev- 
eral weeks, on account of a severe ill- 
ness, was sadly perplexed and almost 
in despair. He could see his fleet rid- 
ing at anchor, and the long line of 
breastworks that protected the little 
village of Sackett’s Harbor in June, 
1814. The sight of the frigate «‘ Mo- 
hawk,’’ recently launched after only 
thirty-four days had been spent in her 
construction, with her forty-four guns 
and nimble crew, brought a smile of 
pride upon his face; but the cloud that 
had been resting upon him soon returned. 

The blockading fleet of Sir James 
Yeo had sailed away several weeks be- 
fore, and evidently it was not the fear 
of an attack that distressed the ener- 
getic commander. Other troubles than 
his own illness pressed upon him, and 
not the least of these was the fact that 
the ‘‘ peace men,” the tories of the War 
of 1812, were crying out at the lack of 
action by the commodore of the fleet 
on Lake Ontario. Only a part of the 
re-enforcements that had been promised 
from the seaboard had as yet arrived, 
and, hardest of all to bear, his own 
men were now beginning to complain 
of their enforced idleness. 

‘Something must be done or I shall 
lose the confidence of my own men, as 
well as that of the country, said the 
commodore to himself; and yet he 
groaned as he thought of his own weak- 
ness and how few were the men upon 
whose counsels he could rely. 

As he sat by the window these bitter 
thoughts passing through his mind, he 
noticed a little boat coming around the 
point and beating up into the harbor. He 
watched her as he saw her brought upto 
the dock and made fast, and her sole 
occupant step quickly ashore, and start 
directly up the street. 

‘« Perhaps it’s some one coming here 
to bring some news in which I shall be 
interested,’’ said the commodore, and 
he smiled somewhat bitterly as he 
thought of his own weak condition and 
inadequate forces. 

The commodore’s conjecture was 
correct, however, and in a brief time 
the stranger was admitted into his pres- 
ence. The interview must have been 
an interesting one, for it was fully two 
hours before the visitor left; and the 
flushed face of his listener bore ample 
testimony to the interest he had in- 
spired. 

‘«Send Lieutenant Gregory to me at 
once,’” he called out to the stranger as 
he left the room, and then in his eager- 
ness the commodore tried to stand by 
the window and watch for the coming 
of the young officer; but his weakness 
soon impelled him to seek his chair 
again, altho his impatience appeared to 
increase every moment. Only a brief 
time passed, however, before the young 
lieutenant was admitted into the room, 
and was standing in his presence, 

The commodore smiled as he looked 
in silence at the young officer. He was 
not more than twenty-five years of age, 
‘small in stature and slight in frame. 
And yet there was something in his 
bearing that at once inspired confidence, 
and the pleasing expression upon his 
face quickly made men his friends. In 
later times, when he was a prisoner in 
England, the English ladies named him 
‘the vivacious little Yankee.”’ 

‘*Lieutenant, have you entirely re- 
covered from the effects of that expe- 
dition down the St. Lawrence, ten days 
ago?” asked the commodore, 


‘“‘There was nothing to recover 
from,” replied the lieutenant, with a 
smile. ‘‘ All we did was to scuttle the 
‘Black Snake.’ ’’ 

‘*Yes, but you got your prisoners and 
and all the small arms off all right be- 
fore she went down, and got away from 
the gunboats that chased you.” 

“Yes, we were lucky. Have you 
heard anything more of her ?”’ 

‘‘Only that your exploit has made 
the enemy very uneasy, and they don’t 
know where we'll strike next. But the 
best part of your work was its effect 
upon our men here. It gave them 
something to talk about besides their 
own inaction. But that’s wearing off 
now.”” 

‘*We’ll have to try it again then. 
There are reports that supplies and 
re-enforcements for the British are all 
the time coming up the St. Lawrence, 
and such things don’t do our men any 
good.”’ 

‘«That’s the very reason why I sent 
for you,”’ said the commodore, quickly, 
‘‘If we can strike another blow like 
that, it will help things on for a few 
days; and then I hope we shall have 
men enough and I shall be well enough 
to start for Niagara at once."’ 

‘I’m ready,”’ replied the lieutenant, 
eagerly. ‘*I enlisted to fight, and at 
the same time I want to do something 
to make a name for myself. Such little 
tricks as scuttling the ‘Black Snake’ 
don’t do the enemy any harm, nor us, 
including myself, any good.’’ 

‘*One of my best scouts has just 
been here, and he reports that there is 
a transport going to pass Nicholas 
Island in a day or two—you know 
Nicholas Island is over by Presque 
Island Harbor. Do you want to take 
some men and cut her off? You can 
hide on the island, and she’s sure to 
pass within two or three days on her 
way to York and Fort George.” 

‘Yes, sir, I want totry it; that is, if 
I can pick two or three of the men to 
go with me.”’ 

‘«What men do you want ?”’ 

‘« Sailing-master Bill Vaughan, first 
ofall. I’d take his wife, too, if I could; 
for ever since I heard of her tearing up 
her carpets and petticoats to wrap 
around the cannon-balls in that first 
attack on Sackett’s Harbor, I’ve had 
the feeling that Dame Vaughan ought 
to serve before the mast.’’ 

‘*You can’t take her very well,’’ re- 
plied the commodore, with a laugh, 
forgetting his own illness for the mo- 
ment; ‘‘ but you cantake her husband, 
and as his wife can’t go, you'll have to 
put up with Sailing Master Dixon.”’ 

‘‘He’s a good man and I'll take him. 
I shall want eighteen of the best men 
and three of the largest gigs; and then 
if 1 don’t take that transport and all 
the supplies she has on board, the fault 
will all be mine.”’ 

The details were soon arranged, and 
the party was to start that very night. 
Six men were to go ineach gig, and the 
lieutenant and the two sailing masters 
were each to have charge of one. 

As soon as the moon had risen the 
boats left Sackett’s Harbor, Lieutenant 
Gregory’s leading the way. A sharp 
lookout was kept, but nothing of inter- 
est was seen, and the next day the 
little party arrived at Nicholas Island, 
which was seven miles from Presque 
Isle Harbor. They at once prepared 
their camp and stationed a watch at 
each end of the island, and made prep- 
arations for passing the time as best 
they could. All the men were eager, 
and the thoughts of possible prize- 
money kept every one alert, 

The following day had nearly passed 
when the entire party was thrown into 
great excitement by the call of the 
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watch that a transport was to be seen 
headed up the lake. She was close in- 
shore and had just turned the point; 
but there she was, plainly to be seen, 
and evidently heavily loaded, if they 
could judge by the slow progress she 
was making. 

Lieutenant Gregory ordered every 
man to his place, and soon the three 
gigs, concealed behind a _ projecting 
point of the island, lay waiting for the 
transport to appear. 

Did she have armed men on board ? 
Would she fight? The uncertainty of 
the reception they would have made 
every man silent; but the low sun, as 
it sent its beams across the lake, could 
not have disclosed a more determined 
body of men than that which lay con- 
cealed behind Nicholas Island, waiting 
to fall upon the unsuspecting transport. 

The moments passed in silence, and 
they had almost concluded that she 
must have changed her course, when 
suddenly they saw her sweep into sight. 
She was under full sail; but her rail was 
low, and evidently she was heavily 
loaded. Only two or three men were 
to be seen upon her deck, and she 
promised to fall an easy prey to the ad- 
venturous Americans. 

Lieutenant Gregory had been waiting 
for the right time to come; and when 
he had satisfied himself that she was 
the transport they were seeking, and 
that everything was in readiness, he 
turned to his men and ina low voice 
gave the command: ‘‘ Give way, men— 
give way,” and the three gigs shot out 
from behind the island into the waters 
of the open lake, and started for the 
heavily laden vessel. 

**Lieutenant! Lieutenant!’’ sudden- 
ly Sailing-master Vaughan called out. 
** What craft is that on the starboard ?” 

The young officer turned quickly at 
the hail, and out in the lake, not a 
quarter of a mile behind the transport a 
gunboat came into sight. It was but 
the work of a moment to back water, 
and in much better time than they had 
made in leaving the island they returned 
to its shelter. Drawing their gigs 
quickly upon the shore, the men rushed 
for the trees to watch the movements of 
the passing boats. 

For some reason they changed their 
course and made for Presque Isle Har- 
bor. The darkness soon came on, and 
the watchers were unable to determine 
whether they remained in the harbor or 
not. 

‘‘Perhaps we shall be the party at- 
tacked before morning,’’ said Sailing- 
Master Vaughan. ‘‘If that gunboat 
caught a glimpse of us, it’s more’n 
likely she'll suspect something is 
wrong and come over here to pay us a 
visit.” 

‘*That’s the hard part of it,” said 
the lieutenant. ‘To start out as we 
did and then get caught like a rabbit in 
a hole is worse than not trying anything 
atall. And after the scuttling of the 
‘*Black Snake” too! What will the 
commodore think? I’d give a small 
fortune just to be able to tell whether 
the gunboat knows we're here or not. 
It would make a big difference by morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘«T think I can find out for you if you 
are as anxious as all that,’’ said Sailing- 
master Dixon. 

‘“‘How? If you could I’d make your 
fortune.” 

‘‘] don’t want any fortune; but I’ve 
been watching that fire on the other 
shore that’s been burning ever since the 
sun went down. I’ve been a-thinkin’ 
as how maybe I could take a few men 
and go over there and find out some- 
thing to our advantage. If you say the 
word, I'll take my men and gig and 
start this minute.” 
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**I do say the word,” said the lieu- 
tenant, quickly; and the sailing-master 
and his men, with muffled oars, soon 
started toward the light which appeared 
to be about a mile from the harbor. 

Dixon, as soon as the shore had been 
' gained, left his men with the gig, giv- 
ing them word that if they heard his 
whistle they would know he was in 
trouble and were to come at once to 
his aid. 

He crept on in the darkness, making 
his way slowly from tree to tree, and 
parting the bushes with his hands 
whenever he was compelled to pass 
through them. He did not know but 
he himself might be watched, and the 
possibile presence of unseen enemies 
made him doubly careful, and his prog- 
ress correspondingly slow. 

Fora part of the way he crept upon 
his hands and knees and frequently 
stopped behind a tree and listened, but 
no sound but the wind sighing in the 
tree-tops and the waters of the lake 
lapping the shore could be heard. 

At last he arrived at a place from- 
which he could gain a view of the fire, 
and the sight brought a sharp exclama- 
tion from his lips. 

««There, I might have known! Noth- 
ing but a boy making potash. He must 
get a good price for his ashes in war- 
time,’’ said the careful Bill. ‘It’s been 
a long time since I’ve seen any potash 
money, or pearlash either; but 1 must 
make this youngster’s atquaintance. 
He must be lonesome out here in the 
woods all alone;’’ and he stepped boldly 
forward and entered the camp. 

With an exclamation of fear the boy 
started to leave when he saw the stran- 
ger; but he stopped when the visitor 
said, in his most soothing tones: ‘‘There, 
there, sonny; nothing’s going to hurt 
him, and no one wants his ashes either. 
Perhaps, tho, you wouldn’t mind telling 
a stranger how far it is to Presque Isle 
Harbor.’”’ 

The boy, partially reassured, returned 
to the camp, and as he began to attend 
to his fires, said: ‘‘It’s a good mile to 
Presque. Where ye from?” 

‘“‘Sho! A mile, is it? That’s better 
than [ thought. You don’t happen to 
live close by here, do you ?” 

‘‘No; my home is at Presque, but 
I’m tending these fires for the man 
whose house we live in. He’s gone to 
York to fight the Yankees.”’ 

‘«Then you’re all alone, are you? 
You must be lonesome, and I think I'll 
do ye a-little favor. You just come 
with me; and you'll have some better 
company than you could find anywhere 
along the shores o’ Canada. Come now, 
no foolin’,’’ he added, as he saw the boy 
start as if he was about to make for the 
woods. ‘ I’ve got six men with me, 
and you couldn’t tell the difference in 
the dark between a gun-barrel and a 
dead branch, now could ye? Don’t be 
scar’t, for we sha’n’t hurt ye; and if 
you're a honest yonngster you’ll be back 
afore morning;” and he laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of the young fireman, 
who, seeing that there was no escape, 
followed his captor to the shore, and 
took his place in the gig as he was bid- 
den. 

The men at once obeyed the order to 
‘*give way,” and soon the little party 
was again at Nicholas Island. The 
sailing-master quickly led his trembling 
captive to the place where the lieuten- 
ant and Sailing-master Vaughan were 
still conferring. 

‘<T’ve- brought ye something,’ Lieu- 
tenant,” said Dixon. ‘‘I don’t know 
as it’s worth much, but you can tell 
pretty quick. - It’s all-I could find near 
that fire;’’ and he pushed the frightened 
boy before him and told how he cameto 

bring him, 
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‘* Never ‘fear, my lad,’’ said the lieu- 
tenant, turning to the prisoner as soon 
as he had heard Dixon’s story. ‘‘ We 
sha'n’t harm you; that is, if you tell us 
the truth.’’ 

The boy was silent, and the young 
officer continued: ‘‘Do you know 
whether the people at Presque Isle Har- 
bor know we are here or not ?”’ 

«‘Yes, sir,’’ said the boy, quickly. 
‘They do know you are here, for the 
gunboat saw you before she put into the 
harbor.” — 

‘« And what is the gunboat going to 
do?” 

‘*Oh, she started more’n two hours 
ago for York along with the transport. 
They didn’t know but you might be 
after her, so they just got her out of the 
way as soon as they could.”’ 

‘*And what do your people propose 
to do now ?”’ 

‘«Oh, they’ve sent two expresses. to 
Little York for help. One has gone by 
the lake and one on horseback; at least, 
he’s to go that way as far as he can. 
They’ve got you in a box,’’ said the 
boy, his fear gone now, ‘‘and I don’t 
believe you can get out of it, either.”’ 

‘« Two expresses ?”’ said the lieuten- 
ant in surprise. ‘‘But if they’ve got 
the transport safely out of the way, 
what in the world did they send ex- 
presses to Little York for ?’’ 

‘«Why, they weren’t sure whether it 
was the transport you were atter or the 
new schooner.”’ 

Lieutenant Gregory was -startled. 
Was there a new schooner at Presque 
Isle Harbor? If so, his venture might 
not be in vain, after all. He did not 
raise his voice, however, as he turned 
again to the lad, and said: ‘‘ Where did 
the new schooner come from ?”’ 

‘«She didn’t come from anywhere,”’ 
said the boy. ‘‘She’s still on the 
stocks; but she’s the same as ready to 
launch, tho.”’ 

‘How many guns is she to carry?” 

‘Fourteen; and they’ve got all her 
fittings in a little house close by.” 

‘How many houses are there at the 
Harbor ?” 

«« Let me see,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Ours 
is one, the Landons’ is two—there are 
about a dozen altogether.”’ 

It was now about one o'clock in the 
morning. Some of the men were 
asleep, but not one of the leaders had 
closed his eyes. The moon, now in the 
last quarter, could be seen behind the 
scudding clouds, and the stillness, that 
was broken only by the ripples on the 
beach, seemed to invite the young offi- 
cer to attempt the plan which suddenly 
had presented itself to his mind. 

‘«T’ll do it—I’ll do it,” he said aloud, 
and explaining his new project to his 
leaders. he ordered them quickly to 
arouse thesleeping men. Some of them 
were inclined to grumble a little at being 
disturbed by the sudden summons, but 
soon, wide-awake, they were standing 
together on the shore, altho not one of 
them knew where they were going. 

‘Suppose ‘those expresses send a 
gunboat down upon us before we finish 
our work,”’ said Sailing-master Vaughan. 

‘« Then they will,’’ replied Lieutenant 
Gregory. ‘‘We’re going to make the 
attempt, even if the whole fleet on Lake 
Ontario takes after us. But I don’t 
want any of you to talk—only just fol- 
low my directions.” 

The oars were muffled and the three 
gigs set forth for Presque Isle Harbor. 
Not a word was spoken by any except 
the lieutenant, who occasionally asked 

a question of the boy prisoner, who sat 
trembling by his side. While none of 
the men knew the object of the expedi- 
tion, there was now a readiness to fol- 
low-the young. officer which promised 
well, When the three boats came within 


the harbor, the men rested on their oars 
fora moment. Not a light was to be 
seen, and silence was.over all. 

The crowing of a cock recalled the 
young leader to himself, and in a few 
hurried words he gave his orders. ‘I 
want both of you sailing-masters to take 
your men and leave a guard before 
every house. Make as little noise as 
possible, and if no harm is threatened 
you, do none yourselves. But when 
you hear my whistle, all make for the 
boats, leaving the youngster behind, 
and pull for the lake.’’ 

He stood for a moment and watched 
the men as silently they filed off down 
the street and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Satisfied at last that enough 
time had elapsed to enable them to 
carry out his orders, he took his own 
six men and started for the schooner, 
whose outlines he could see dimly. 

They marched in silence along the 
beach, not one of the men knowing 
where they were going, or why. The 
moon had now disappeared and the 
crowing of the cock, was more fre- 
quently heard. 

Without any interruption the little 
band of men drew near the schooner, 
and then waited while the lieutenant 
crept ahead to see if there were any 
guards to be overcome. Assured that 
everything was in readiness, he returned 
for his men and in a low whisper gave 
them his orders. ‘‘I want two of you 
to go into the hold aft, and two up near 
the bow and make a pile of all the 
shavings and light wood. Two of you 
go into the little house and do the 
same. We’re going to have a bonfire 
pretty quick, and I’m going to start it 
myself. I'll stand guard while you’re 
doing this part of it. Now be off!’’ and 
the men started in great excitement to 
carry on his bidding. 

Lieutenant Gregory kept a careful 
lookout. He was afraid help would 
come from Little York, or that the 
sleeping village would be aroused. The 
outcome of the venture would mean 
much for him. Success would bring 
a sure promotion, but failure might 
mean a long imprisonment and perhaps 
a lingering death for them all. 

Would the men never give the signal? 
Every moment of delay was torture for 
the impatient young officer. At last, 
however, the signal was given, and 
eagerly entering the hold he started the 
blaze. Without waiting to see the 
effect he hastily withdrew and set fireto 
the building also. 

The men stood together and watched 
the smoke that soon began to pour 
through the hatchways of the schooner. 
It seemed to the trembling men, fearful 
of every sound and watchful of lake and 
shore alike, that the fire was making no 
headway. The occasional crackling 
sound, however, proved that the fire 
was not smoldering. 

Suddenly with a roarthe flames burst 
forth. They ran along the deck and 
climbed about the masts. They darted 
along the bowsprit and quivered at the 
mastheads. The schooner was in a 
blaze now, and the roar of the fire 
could be heard far out over the lake. 
The cocks, deceived by the glare, were 
crowing vigorously, but not a soul in 
the village was stirring. Evidently the 
guards were doing their work well. 

‘¢ We've done it, Lieutenant—we’ve 
done it!’’ said one of the excited men. 
‘¢ Masts and spars and sails are gone up 
in smoke. A wide-awake Yankee is too 
much for the sleepy Canucks.”’ 

‘*Not so sleepy, after all,’’ said the 
lieutenant, hastily. ‘‘Look out there ;’’ 
and in the light of the flames two gun- 
boats approaching, and not more than 
a half-mile distant, could be seen. 

The shrill whistle of the lieutenant 
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rang out above the roar of the flames. 
The men came running to the shore 
and at a word took their places at the 
oars. 

‘‘Give way, men! Pull for your lives! 
Keep innear shore!’’ shouted the young 
officer. ‘‘Our only hope is in keeping 
out of sight. We can’t distance them 
in a breeze like this.’’ 

The men needed no second call. In 
a moment the gigs were flying over the 
water, the oars bending with every 
stroke, and the gaze of the sailors fixed 
on the approaching boats. 

“One of them is after us,’’ groaned 
the lieutenant. ‘‘ The night’s work is 
lost, and so are we, if we can’t beat 
them out.”’ 

The breeze was strong, and the light 
of the rising sun enabled their pursuers 
to follow them. A puff of smoke, a roar 
of a great gun, the splash of a ball that 
fell near them throwing the spray into 
their faces, made the men bend to their 
work as never before. Great drops of 
sweat stood out on their brows. A look 
of suffering began to appear, and as 
the lieutenant glanced behind him he 
saw the gunboat was still gaining. 

‘«Pull, my men—pull!’ he said, as he 
took the place of one who had fainted. 
«It’s now or never. Whichshall it be, 
agalley or the deck of the ‘Mohawk’ ? 
I think the wind is dying a bit, and if 
it is, we'll give em the slip yet.”’ 

With set teeth the men put new 
strength into their work. The words 
of the young officer had stirred their 
hearts again. 

‘“‘The wind is going out, thank 
Heaven!’’ said Lieutenant Gregory a 
little later, as he glanced once more at 
their pursuers. ‘‘That’s right,” he 
added, asa puff of smoke again arose, 
and the ball fell just behind them. 
‘«We’re out of your reach now, my 
hearties!’’ 

But the race was not ended. The 
men pulled as those who fight for their 
lives, pulled till one and another fell in 
a faint from his seat, pulled till at last 
the gunboat became a speck upon the 
waters, and finally disappeared from 
sight. 

“‘I don’t just know where we are,”’ 
said the young officer, lifting his hand, 
from which the blood was dripping, to 
his eyes. ‘‘ But we'll set sail and run 
in somewhere.”’ 

When, many hours later, the little 
boats with their crews sailed into the 
harbor at Oswego, the haggard faces 
and bleeding hands stirred the sym- 
pathies of the crowd that quickly gath- 
ered, and volunteers were soon found 
to conduct the brave men to Sackett’s 
Harbor. 

Once there, Commodore Chauncey 
found that his men soon had something 
to talk about besides their own inaction; 


and from that time till they set sail for 
Niagara, a few weeks later, the bravery 
of young Lieutenant Gregory and his 
men furnished a theme for conversation 
of which they did not tire. 

It is true that the most of our histori- 
ans have forgotten to record what ‘‘ the 
vivacious little Yankee” did; but his 
men told the story until, in the course 
of twenty years, it reached the ears of 
our Congressmen; and for the sinking 
of the ‘‘ Black Snake ” and the burning 
of the schooner at Presque Isle Harbor, 
they voted Lieutenant Gregory and _ his 
men the sum of three thousand dollars. 


Exvizasetu N., J. 


Learn by Heart. 


I NEVER Saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks 
And what a wave must be. . 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in Heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


EMILY DICKINSON, 1830-1886, 
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Pebbles. 


We would rather have anything that 
is lost stay lost forever than have it found 
by a methodical man.—Atchison (Kan.) 
Globe. 


..There is no such grain-busheled, 
cattle-headed, cotton-baled land on this 
continent as grand, gorgeous, gleaming, 
glorious, gotchurescent, glimpoodorige- 
roferous old Texas.— The Dallas News. 


..‘f 1 wish you could make a picture 
of the Sultan of Turkey for to-morrow’s 
paper.”’ ‘‘I’m afraid I have no photo- 
graph, sir.” ‘*‘What of that? You 
know how todrawa fez, don’t you.’”’— 
Puck. 


.._ Mr. Howland; ‘‘1 tell you, Maria, 


you’re worrying over nothing. I can 
stop smoking any time I want to.””’ Mrs. 
Howland; ‘*‘ Well, then, stop now.” Mr. 


Howland; ‘‘1 don’t want to now.’’— 
Cleveland Leader. 


...‘* We have at last succeeded in dis- 
lodging a portion of our enemy from their 
stronghold!’’ exclaimed the almost breath- 
less Spanish officer. ‘‘ How did you man- 
age it?’ ‘*‘ My brave men and I went too 
close to where they were, and they came 
out and chased us.’ — Washington Star. 


... There was a young native of Delhi 
Who could not read Crockett’s ‘“‘Cleg 
Kelly.” 
When they urged, ‘It’s the fash- 
ion,” 
He replied, in a passion: 
“IT know, but so’s Marie Corelli.” 
—ELExchange. 


.-Canon Knox-Little told a good 
story once at a church congress. He 
said he remembered a lych-gate in front 
of a beautiful church, which had been 
restored and made very nice. There was 
painted over the door, ‘‘ This is the Gate 
of Heaven,’’ and underneath was the 
large notice, ‘‘Go round the other way.” 
—AHousehold Words. 


..‘*Why is that man dragging that 
poor little boy along that way? 
Gracious goodness! He'll jerk the poor, 
weeping, little fellow’s arm out of its 
socket! What do you suppose is the 
trouble?’ ‘‘There’s a circus parade up 
on the next street, and the man is prob- 
ably afraid that the little boy will miss 
it, if they don’t hurry.’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 


.. Northern Man (down in Florida): 
‘‘What’s the price of that orange grove?” 
Native: ‘‘Ten thousand dollars, Mis- 
ter. Had the consumption long?” 
“Consumption, I haven’t consump- 
tion.” ‘‘Just weak lungs, maybe?” 
‘*My lungs are sound asa dollar. I am 
merely looking for a good place to locate; 
doesn’t matter to me whether it’s North 
or South, East or West.”’ ‘‘Oh! Well, 
I’ll let ye have that grove for $250.”— 
New York Weekly. 


- 


..-A lady who is a city missionary 
became very much interested in a very 
poor but apparently respectable Irish 
family named Curran, living on the top 
floor of a great tenement-house in the 
slum district. Everytime she visited the 
Currans the missionary was annoyed by 
the staring and the whispering of the 
other women living in the building. One 
day she said to Mrs. Curran: ‘ Your 
neighbors seem very curious to know 
who and what I am and the nature of my 
business with you.” ‘‘ They do so,”’ ac- 
quiesced Mrs. Curran. ‘'Do they ask 
you about it?”’ ‘‘Indade they do, ma’am.”’ 
‘*And do you tell them?”’ ‘‘ Faith, thin, 
and oi do not.”’ ‘‘What do you tell them?”’ 
“Oi just tell thim you are me dressmak- 
er,an’ let it go at that.’’—Harper’s Ba- 
sar. 


..‘‘I suppose I performed the great- 
est surgical operation of the age,” re- 
marked the youngest doctor in the crowd 
that had been swapping experiences. ‘‘I 
was taking a run through British Colum- 
bia on my bicycle, when I was asked to 
attend a young Indian whose stomach 
had been pierced by a rival’s knife. I 
had no surgical appliances, but I fixed up 
the cut so that the fellow was around the 
next day, and is strong and healthy now,” 
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‘*How did you do it?’ asked all in a 
breath. ‘‘ Well, the Indians had slaugh- 
tered a beef that day. I picked out a 
nice thin piece of tripe, tied a string to 
it, covered it with tire cement, shoved it 
through the wound, and pulled it into 
place just as if I were mending a punc- 
ture in my tire. It was the greatest ’’— 
But the crowd had melted away.—Sanz 
Francisco Post. 


..Who’s Atraid in the Dark ?— 
**Oh, not I ”’ said the owl, 
And he gave a great scowl, 
And he wiped his eye 
And fluffed his jowl—‘‘ Tu whoo!”’ 
Said the dog: ‘‘I bark 
Out loud in the dark—‘ Boo-oo!”’ 
Said the cat: ‘‘ Miew!” 
I’ll scratch any one who 
Dare say that I do 
Feel afraid—‘‘ Miew!”’ 
“* Afraid,’’ said the mouse, 
**Of the dark in the house! 
Hear me scatter 
Whatever's the matter— 
Squeak !” 


Then the toad in the hole 
And the bug in the ground 
They both shook their heads 
And passed the word around ; 
And the bird in the tree, 
The fish and the bee, 
They declared all three 
That you never did see 
One of them afraid 
In the dark! 
But the little boy who had gone to 
bed 
Just raised the bedclothes and covered 
his head. 
—Louisville Western Recorder. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. . 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during July the following prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘ National Epics,’’ by Kate 
Miiner Rabb. 

SECOND PrizeE.—‘‘ The Forge in the For- 
est,’’ by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ Book and Heart,’’ by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
FourtH Prize.—*t Nature 
Yard,” by Charles M. Skinner. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. 

No weekly prizes for solving the puzzles 
will be offered during July. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


in a City 


SHAKESPEAREAN PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

Who slept on fragrant couch and rode on 
airy steed ? 

Who wished to be a man, forsake of other’s 
need ? 

Who loved a playmate so she did her home 
forsake? 

Who for his name and face made all his 
bones to ache ? 

Who told her husband flatly that he lied ? 

Who wooed in lowly cot, but wed a royal 
bride? 

What lady of high rank was false to lord 
and king? 

Who won a spouse by fraud, and showed 
th’ ancestral ring ? 

What princess lost a crown, but gained two 
worlds thereby ? 

Who robbed her father’s stores, and made 
the money fly ? 

What noble, queenly wife had need of pa- 
tience great? 

What doubting father knew his daughter’s 
worth too late ? 

Who looked too high and found himself in 
dungeon deep? 

Who lived by theft and punishment thereof 
did reap? 

What slighted wife was left for rival of 
great fame? 

Who mischief loved, the merry wight of 
double name? 

Who had the care of house, and washed 
and brewed and baked? 

Who was a youthful flame till greater love 
awaked ? 

What lady fair was treated to a serenade ? 

Who mourned at setting sun country and 
friend low laid ? 

Who was the wily man who knew of time’s 
great power ? 

Who, saving country, lost her son in fatal 
hour? 

Who schemed and plotted, fought, and asa 
traitor died? 





Whose like, for sake of gold, one would 
have made his bride? 

Who, crowned in scorn, had offspring now 
who reign by right? 

What maid, exalted high, a Spaniard once 
did cite! 

These did our master; by his magic power 

Give action to. Take but their heads and 
see 

How brains and hands fine use for them 
each day; 

We could not do without them, if we may. 

H. 


SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 

When the names of the characters, sup- 
posed by Shakespeare to have uttered these 
sentiments are placed in order, their initials 
will form the title of a play. 

1. O, here I lift this one hand up to heaven, 

And bow this feeble ruin to earth. 

2. Good name in man or woman, dear my 
lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 


3. O, I have suffered with those that | saw 
suffer! 


. We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 


— 


5. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. 


6. Take these again; for, to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove 
unkind. 


. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 


on, 


I do oppose 
My patience to his fury. 


g. The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 


1o. I must be cruel, only to be kind. 


11. How light and portable my pain seems 
now. 


12, When the moon shone we did not see 
the candle. 


13. I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. 
FLORENCE M. 
A CHARADE FOR SMALL Boys. 
They should be my frst at8 P.M.; should 
employ my second in addressing a gentle- 
man; should do my ¢hkird when Mother 
calls; should see no fourth on the table- 
cloth falls; should my //¢A all evil ways, 
and should never be guilty of my whole. 
SARAH F. CUTLER. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
A letter from duy 
And another from sigh 
Are the first you can try; 
A letter from screw 
And another from you 
For my second will do. 
Take from each of these three,— 
Namely, cash, lock,and key, 
And my third you will see. 
My whole, when you read, 
Isa marvel indeed; 
And so often on view 
That you need not a clue. 

A. B.C. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


When the following words have been 
rightly guessed, the first row of letters will 
spell the name of one of the world’s great 
heroes; the third row gives the deed which 
made him famous, and the fifth row gives 
the year of its accomplishment. 








After Serious Illness 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla Built up and Restored 
Health. 

‘*Myson had diphtheria and scarlet fever, 
and after getting over his sickness he was 
weak and poor. A friend advised me to 
give him Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I did so. 
In a short time it built him up and restored 
him to health. Since then we praise 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla highly.” Mary A. 
LEES, Sherman Park, New York. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 





Hood’s Pills cure constipation. 25 cents. 
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Reading across: 1, An artist’s yellow; 2, 
formerly worn on the head; 3, giving rest; 
4, to shut in; 5, a small spore; 6, inns; 7, to 
surmount; 8, without blemish; 9, a name 
mentioned in Esdras, ix: 21; 10, conclu- 
sions; 11, to reunite; 12, preserved in sugar; 
13, pertaining to the ocean; 14, a bell used 
in fowling at night; 15, stupid; 16, the 
formative cellular element of the contractile 
tissue of sponges; 17, scolded; 18, without 
laws; 19, a celebrated English tragic actress. 

MLV 
CHARADES. 


I. 


He heard my /rst from his lady’s lips, 
And my second he became ; 
And then my whole in the ‘‘ lanate West,”’ 
Where he went to hunt for game. 
II. 
’Tis better to live in my frst, 
Than my whole to be; 
’Tis better to be my /ast 
And live beneath the sea, 
Than a man that is my whole,— 
Or so it seems to me. 
ISABEL DEAN. 


DousLe ACROSTICS. 
MISMATCHED LOVERS. 

The primals and finals in the two fol- 
lowing acrostics name two famous lovers 
and their ladies, but here they are mis- 
matched. 

I. 1, Black and blue; 2, an agreeable odor; 
3, harmony; 4, to send back; 5, to dwell. 

II. 1, An adage; 2, to uplift; 3, a kind of 
silk; 4, beaming with brightness; 3, pertain- 
ing to aring; 6, a great tragic actress; 7, 
pertaining to the heart; 8, an Alpine place 
of refuge. M. L. E. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 1. 


A Letter Puzzie.—Battle of Malvern Hill. 1, 
Leave; 2, melon; 3, float; 4, bohea; 5, trail. 

A Swarm or BeEs.—1, Bowl; 2, bloom; 3, blot; 4, 
box; 5, brag; 6, brake; 7, broom; 8; brow; 9, bale; 
10, bark; 11, bawl; 12, brush; 13, brain; 14, bridge; 
15, bone; 16, branch; 17, brace. 














**Time is money. My machmne 
is worth its weight in gold.”’ 


This is the verdict of the 
thousands who are using the 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE 


But it not only Saves Time, 
it Saves BoTHER AND Fuss, 
and the marring of material. 
Itisquickly threaded andruns 
so smoothly and easily that 
an hour’s work is an hour’s 
pleasure. 

Unscrupulous deal= 
ers are trying touse 
the good name of 
the Singer on infe- 
vior machines. Al- 
ways look for the 
Singer trade-mark. 








SOLD ONLY THROUGH OUR OWN 
OFFICES, LOCATED IN EVERY CITY. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 











ARI i 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
1 N Quilt 4sq. yds, 50c. Immense Pack., with 
aA 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


Do You Burn Kerosene? 


Tue “ Marshall Process ” 








Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of troleum oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes’ the 
whitest light; is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting pw ne oy 8 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, Bs os wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick poets We make wicks for all burners, 
NE —— “WICK COMPANY, 


EWARK, N. J. 





Tdel ver all orders in this anc adjacent’ cities free. 
Fre reget prees aid ei railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice F amily Groceries. 


J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 





less medicines; 
cured by gentle laxatives. 


people. 
soc. and $1. 


In favor for 50 years. 
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Little Folks 


like pleasant medicines; little folks need mild, harm- 
little ills of childhood are quickest ( 


a 

- 

_ 

a 

a 

- 

~ 

d . 

. Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
‘ sweetens the stomach and cleanses the bowels. 
.~ dren like it and it always does them good. 
, grown folks’ remedy that is equally good for little 
3 Tarrant & Co., Chemists, New York. 


SL AWADY 


Chil- 
The-one 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
The Business of a Bank. 


II. 


THE PAYING AND RECEIVING 
TELLERS. 


BY HENRY S. CLARKE, 


> Payinc TELier or THE Lincotn Nationa. Bank, 
New. York. 


Tue first duty of the paying teller in 
the morning is to take the receiving 
teller’s cash of the day before, prove it, 
and merge it with his own cash. He is 
then ready for the regular business of 
the day, which consists in the presenta- 
tion of checks for payment, the certifica- 
tion of notes and making change for cus- 
tomers. This last branch of the work is 
quite a feature in an up-town bank. The 
large retail storekeepers are always com- 
pelied to keep on hand a large amount of 
small bills and change for use in their 
business, and, being customers of the 
bank, they obtain their supply the first 
thing in the morning, when the bank is 
opened. 

One of the most important duties of 
the paying teller is connected with the 
identification of persons. who present 
checks for payment. If the person pre- 
senting the check is known to the paying 
teller it is paid without any question. If 
he is not known he must be identified. 
The best form of identification is the in- 
dorsement of the check by some depositor, 
or some responsible person whom the 
paying teller knows. A verbal identifi- 
cation is not usually considered a good 
identification because: if, later on, any 
question should arise as to the genuine- 
ness of the check there is nothing on the 
check to show upon whose identification 
we paid it; on the other hand, if it had 
been indorsed by a responsible person, 
or one of our depositors, that indorse- 
ment would bind such a person and, in 
case of any irregularity about the check, 
we could hold him responsible for the 
amount. 

One part of the paying teller’s work is 
to take charge of what is called the 
Clearing-house cash, or, more properly 
speaking, Clearing-house certificates. 
When the exchanges are brought ‘up 
from the Clearing-house, about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, the settling clerk 
brings with him a ticket upon which is 
shown the amount sent down by this 
bank and the aggregate amount received 
from other banks through the Clearing- 
house, with a statement of the difference. 
If we’ receive more from the Clearing- 
house than we sent down we have to 
make good the difference by paying back 
Clearing-house certificates, or legal ten- 
ders, that being the only kind of bills 
that will be received at the Clearing- 
house for the payment of balances. ff, 
on the other hand, the balance is in our 
favor, our settling clerk receives from 
the Clearing-house the difference be- 
tween the amount he took down and 
the amount he received, which forms a 
part of the paying teller’s cash, with cur- 
rency, silver, gold and bills. 

A paying teller must be thoroughly 
conversant with the characteristics of the 
Signatures that come before him in the 
course of business. When he looks at a 
signature he must be able to tell from 
the first impression it makes upon him 
whether or not it is genuine. In the 
same way his first look at a bank bill de- 
termines whether the note is good or bad. 
His method is somewhat like one who 
reads by sight instead of pronouncing 
the words in his mind as he sees them on 
the printed page. He relies upon his 
first impression, just as many people 
rely upon their first impression of the 
character of a person whom they have 
met for the first time. The eye of a 
thoroughly competent paying teller is 
trained so accurately in the, matter 
of signatures and bills that, unless 
he detects any little irregularity at 
once, he is liable to let it pass altogether. 
In the bank with which I am connected 
there are more than five thousand signa- 
tures to be remembered, Very often 
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there are two signatures required to a 
check, and it is necessary to remember 
both of them. Then, again, some checks 
are signed and countersigned. The pay- 
ing teller must familiarize himself with 
every account and the way each depos- 
itor transacts his business. He must 
have a general knowledge of the size of 
each depositor’s account, what sort of 
business he is engaged in and the size of 
checks he usually draws; because, in the 
rush of business during the day, a paying 
teller does not have time to run to the 
ledger every few minutes and see that 
the man is not overdrawing his account. 
If he has a general idea of how the man 
keeps his account, what balance he usu- 
ally has on hand, he is safe in paying a 
check up to a certain amount. And he 
must have a good memory for faces as 
well as signatures. 

In some banks it was formerly the cus- 
tom to have a set of speaking-tubes con- 
necting the paying teller’s desk with the 
bookkeeper’s. Through these tubes the 
paying teller could inquire in regard to 
a depositor’s balance, when he had any 
doubt about it. But this system was 
found to be impracticable, as customers 
did not care to have their nam:s called 
out before a line of persons who under- 
stood the nature of the inquiry. 

A paying teller attains his position 
through having worked as an assistant 
in the teller’s department. As a rule he 
Starts as an assistant to the receiving 
teller. The first work in breaking in an 
assistant is to familiarize him with the 
appearance of money so as to enable him 
to detect counterfeits. He is also trained 
to handle money so that he can count it 
rapidly and correctly. Ona big business 
day we will handle from $100,000 to 
$200,000 in bills, and that is without con- 
sidering what is received from the Clear- 
ing-house. 

A paying teller cannot be successful in 
the vocation if he is of a nervous temper- 
ament. He must have perfect confidence 
in himself and, above all, be a man of 
good habits, so that his wits are always 
keen and bright. He must be able to 
combine rapidity with accuracy, in the 
handling of money and in all the work 
that he does. He must be polite and 
affable to customers, because, in that 
way, he makes friends for the bank. The 
success of the bank itself in no small de- 
gree depends upon having a paying teller 
who is not disagreeable to its patrons. A 
man who is nervous and cranky could 
never successfully fill such a position. 

It is the duty of the receiving teller to 
receive the deposits from the depositors, 
consisting of checks, bills,gold and silver. 
The checks may be checks on New York 
banks, which we call exchanges, or on 
foreign banks—i. ¢., out-of-town banks 
—called foreign cash, or drafts on New 
York banks which we call cash items, or 
coupons from depositors,dividend orders, 
or coupon and dividend ordets which are 
classified as cash items. 

The peculiar qualifications necessary 
in a receiving teller are much the same 
as those required in a paying teller. He 
must be rapid in the handling of money, 
and be able quickly to detect counterfeit 
coin and bills. Ina large bank he will 
have about a dozen younger men under 
his control as assistants. His drawer is 
pigeon-holed—one compartment for ex- 
changes, another for cash items, another 
for foreign cash. In another drawer, 
similarly arranged, he sorts the money 
he receives. One of his assistants makes 
up the money in fifty bills to the package 
—fifty hundred dollar bills, fifty fifties, 
and soon down to ones. Other assist- 
ants work on what is called the exchange 
rack, taking from the drawer the checks 
on the different banks and sorting them 
—a pigeon-hole being assigned to each 
particular bank. These checks are listed 
ona slip of paper, which is headed by 
the name of the bank on which they are 
drawn. Each bank in the Clearing- 
house is known by a particular number. 
The checks are footed up and the total 
amount of checks on that bank is put 
down on a sheet of paper opposite to the 
Clearing-house number of the bank; 
and so with the other banks in their 


regular order. The total amount, when 
footed up, represents the receiving 
teller’s exchange account which, as 
stated before, becomes a part of the pay- 
ing teller’s cash of the next day. The 
foreign cash, or checks on out-of-town 
banks is made up on a slip of paper and 
also charged to the paying teller, form- 
ing a part of his cash the next day. He 
turns that over to the foreign collection 
clerk, whose duty it is to sort these 
checks and charge them up against our 
foreign correspondents in the different 
parts of the country to whom we send 
them for collection. 

The salary of a paying teller in a large 
city bank will average from $2,500 to 
$5,000 a year; that of a receiving teller 
from $2,000 to $3,500 a year. 

New York City. 


Notes in the Field. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


It has not been a good year for testing 
strawberries. The cold and rainy weather 
has left the fruit with littie flavor. The 
exquisite aroma of some sorts has been 
wholly lacking. I have not tasted one 
absolutely first-class berry this -year. 
For some reason also, probably the re- 
duced vitality of the plants. by the 
drouth of last year, the crop has been 
reduced in quantity. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that one of the newer sorts will 
stand the test as to both quality and 
quantity. Marshall gives us superb ber- 
ries, but not enough of them, and not of 
the highest quality. Brandywine is a 
noble berry, perhaps in quality one of 
the very best, but so far with me has not 
given heavy crops. Berlin has not 


- proved valuable, because of green tips. 


Mary promises much better; and I think 
will fulfil all her promises. Williams is 
still an excellent early berry, but I hope 
that Eleanor will prove a better; it is at 
allevents a decided acquisition. Clyde 
is a wonderfully thrifty plant, bearing an 
enormous crop of berries, the quality of 
which is at least good; but as my plants 
are young I am not able to determine the 
probable size of the fruit. Timbrell in 
hills is a wonder, and where it can be 
kept in hills I would certainly grow it for 
a family berry; itis, however, utterly un- 
fit for field culture, owing to its ripening 
unevenly. William Belt is a noble plant, 
a fine grower, and bears abundantly; 
and in this case also my plants are young 
and the test not final. Equinox is a late 
berry with a good deal of promise. I 
have, however, found a seedling later 
than all the others, and am testing it. 
The need now is a really great very late 
strawberry. Of the older sorts, for mar- 
ket, Bubach is not surpassed; Mrs. 
Cleveland, and Saunders, and Leader, 
and Princess are all good sorts. For 
home use the old Cumberland is un- 
equaled, and for late use Sharpless, in 
clay soils, cannot be discarded. Aroma 
is not first class in quality, Beverly does 
not give large berries, without special 
culture; Annie Laurie stools badly, and 
fails to give a large crop; but what it 
does give is of superb quality. For home 
culture and in small quantities I cannot 
too strongly recommend that the straw- 
ber:y be grown in hills. 
BIRD CULTIVATION. 

The cultivation of birds is one of the 
legitimate branches of horticulture. It is 
a mistake to suppose that because many, 
like the robin, bluebird, catbird and 
grosbeaks, take their meals from our 
trees, they are therefore a detriment to 
out employment. On the contrary, if we 
count the birds into the family, and plant 
with the understanding that our police- 
men must have free board and lodging, 
we will soon find that they take very lit- 
tle more thanthat. The birds that are of 
most advantage to me are grosbeaks, 
robins, catbirds, song-sparrows and 
their cousins, the indigo-bird, the wren, 
king-bird and all the finches. The only 


birds to be driven out are the English 
sparrow, blackbird and crow. The orioles 
are sometimes more destructive than 
helpful; but as a rule they do little mis- 
chief, unless they get at a field of peas, 
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The fly-catchers, like the’ swift, are ex- 


ceedingly welcome. But above all I pre- 

fer to encourage the catbird. When 

this bird finds himself thoroughly at 

home and quite safe from molestation, he 

pays his way with music alone. What 

he cannot do in this line few birds can. 

He fools me by imitating other birds, 

squirrels and Guinea hens. I think him 

fully equal to the Southern mocking-bird. 

A cousin of the robin, his habits are ex- 

actly opposite. The robins build any- 

where, without secretiveness; but the 

catbird has a marvelous gift at hiding 

its nest. It is therefore well to have big 

clumps of mock-orange and other thick 

shrubs, and hedges of arbor-vite. In 

these he will manage to stow away his 

nest so that you will be compelled to hunt 

closely to find it. I live in the center of 

nine acres of shrubbery and gardens. 

Without the birds I should be the help- 

less prey of insects. The robin gets here 

from about March sth to the 15th; the 

grosbeak about the first of April; the 

swift touches us almost invariably on 

April 24th; the catbird on or about May 

5th; scarlet-tanagers reach us soon after; 
but I am unable to determine their exact 
arrival. These superb birds have become 

quite at home with me, after many re- 
buffs from naturalists. At last I am able 
to make the surroundings safe,so that no- 
bird is ever molested. Inturn all varie- 
ties unite to fight out the English spar- 
row and the blackbirds as common 
enemies. 


SIX BEST WINTER APPLES. 


1. For table use, the Summer Rose. 
This is a small but most delicious apple, 
thin-skinned and yellow-fleshed, bearing 
abundantly, and as beautiful as it is good. 
2. For kitchen use nothing yet displaces 
the Red Astrachan. This apple isa bear- 
er on alternate years; but it is not diffi- 
cult, by planting successive years, to have 
an annual supply. When bearing the 
tree is enormously loaded, and very few 
apples are defective. 3. For dessert, 
Beauty of Bath; a new apple, ripe early 
in August. It has received a first-class 
certificate from the English Horticultural 
Society. The fruit is very handsome, ofa 
yellow color flashed withred. 4. Ishouid 
select Yellow Transparent, a yellow ap- 
ple, excellent for table or for cooking; 
the tree very hardy and most excellent 
producer. 5. For dessert select the Sum- 
mer Strawberry; but be sure to buy of 
reliable dealers, as there are several ap- 
ples disseminated under thisname. The 
true Summer Strawberry is an oblong 
apple with a yellow skin strongly striped 
with red. The fruit does not ripen all at 
once, but successively for six weeks. 6. 
For table use perhaps there is no better 
than the Williams; a red apple, rich in 
flavor, and an excellent bearer. This 
apple has been crowded out too much by 
less valuable new sorts. 

Horticulturists will not soon forget 
1897. It has been the hardest year that 
I remember in the contest with enemies 
to fruit and foliage. The tent-caterpillar 
came back suddenly to New York, and 
through New England, in enormous num- 
bers. Usually this pest appears, gradu- 
ally increasing in numbers for two or 
three years, and then passing away in 
the same manner. I judge that at least 
one-third, if not one-half, the apple crop 
has been destroyed through the negli- 
gence of owners in not destroying these 
worms. But hardly had the tent-cater - 
pillar got through its ravages than the 
green aphis, or hop-louse, appeared in 
unprecedented numbers. It is possible 
to killthis insect with repeated applica- 
tions of strong kerosene emulsion. But 
covering as they havethis year all the 
plum-trees, cherry-trees, buckthorn and 
and hawthorn hedges, and the apple or- 
chards, it has been impossible to prevent 
a great amount of damage. 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED TREES. 


I should like to have every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT see my golden poplar 
in midsummer. It is at that time about 
the finest variegated lawn-tree ‘in exist- 
ence. There is at least no other golden 
tree to surpass it. It has the advantage 
of being brighter when other goldeg 
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foliage is fading. The tree is also more 
effective in color as it grows older. The 
golden elm is a fine affair—variety Louis 
Van Houtte. The scarlet oak is scarlet 
only in autumn, but then is exceedingly 
handsome. The golden oak is a noble 
affair, with orange-yellow leaves that 
hold their tint through the whole sum- 
mer. Of all purple trees, I select first 
the purple birch; the common Purpurea 
should not be selected, as it has not 
proved entirely hardy; but River’s is ab- 
solutely frost-proof. Unlike Purpurea, 
River’s grows in a very compact form, 
adapting it to small lawns. It holds its 
foliage all the winter through. Second, I 
would select the purple-leaved catalpas.; 
These are the result of cross fertiliza- 
tion, carried by Mr. E. Y. Teas. While 
some of the specimens are only slightly 
colored, others are ofa rich, deep, glossy 
purple, holding color throughout the 





season. Third, the Prunus Pisardii has 
proved to be one of the most useful small 
trees that we have. Its color is rich 
and fruity, truly pleasant to look at. The 
winter of ’96, which killed so large a 
number of trees and shrubs, proved too 
much for'some of these plums; but most 
of them went through the winter with 
little damage. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


Hard Times. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


From observation and talks with the 
farmers in Various States from New Eng- 
land to Florida, it has not seemed to.me 
that prosperity varies much inthe differ- 
ent sections. Like water, profitable 
farming is quick to find its own level. 
The New England farmer has the long, 
hard winter to contend with, in addition 
to the expenses incidental to cold 
weather; but as a rule he has the com- 
pensation of quicker and better markets. 
He is unquestionably a harder worker, 
month in and month out, than his South- 
ern competitor; but if he were forced to 
sell his produce at the market quotations 
of Virginia and the two Carolinas, his 
farm would speedily .come under the 
hammer. Under milder skies life is 
easier, and butter may be sold for eight 
cents a pound and eggs for eight cents a 
dozen and chickens for from ten to fifteen 
centsa piece, and yet yield a living. But 
under those skies the energy flags, 
and such labor as a restless, ambitious 
Northern farmer puts into his acres 
would be impossible. 

Everywhere is a universal wail of hard 
times, and while it has a framework of 
truth, itshould yet be allowed with the 
traditionai grain, or rather lump, of salt. 
As I understand it, hard times mean pri- 
vation and suffering, and that is some- 
thing I have yet to find among the farm- 
ers of either North or South.- They 
make a living, and a good one; and if 
there is an occasional exception to the 
rule, it may be taken for granted that it 
is owing to something lacking in the 
farmer or farm. 

True,there is a scarcity of money; but, 
above all other men, a farmer is inde- 
pendent of that medium of exchange. 
Three-fourths of his living comes directly 
from his garden and fields and fruit 
orchards, and much of the other fourth 
through barter at the stores. He needs 
money for such things as are not in the 
liné of exchange, and for his ‘children’s 
education, and for the luxuries that he 
may wish for his home; but if he is an 
industrious man, his living is sure, and 
he has horses and carriages for recrea- 
tion during times of leisure, and a broad 
vista to look out upon, and pure, sweet 
air to breathe—luxuries that few salaried 
men of fifty dollars a month possess. 
And more than all, he has a playground 
forhis children that even a millionaire 
might envy. 

When he cries hard times he does not 
pause to compare his position with that 
of the clerk or mechanic of average sal- 
ary. They have more money, but they 
have everything to buy. He may work 
harder and longer during the busy sea- 

sons, but if he count up the working 
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hours ‘for twelve.months, he will find that 
he is better off than the followers of al- 
most any kind of labor. 

We all like to put aside a surplus of 
profit at the end of a term of labor. 
That means we are gaining. But if we 
make a fair living and meet our expenses, 
with nothing at the end of the year for 
surplus, we can hardly say that times are 
hard. We have had our supplies—all 
that we needed—and only when we fail 
in them and really suffer, can we say 
with reason that times are hard. 

Waynessoro, Va. 


Personals. 


THE only editor in this. country who 
has ever received the degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford University, is Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, editor of the New York Evening 
Post. Mr, Godkin is an Irishman by 
birth, and has been in this country for 
many years connected with Zhe Nation 
and Evening Post. 








....-Miss Helen Hay,the daughter of 
our American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, has inherited some of her 
father’s literary ability; for in Harper's 
Magazine, for July, she has made her 
début as a poet in ‘‘ Two Sonnets.’’ Miss 
Hay has already won a distinguished 
social success in England. 


....The German Ambassador to the 
United States, Baron Ernest von Thiel- 
mann, who is now at his summer home in 
Lenox, has just been recalled to Ger- 
many, to become Minister of the Treas- 
ury in the new Government now forming. 
The recall was entirely unexpected, as 
the Ambassador had already made prep- 
arations to spend the summer in the Berk- 
shires. Baron Reichman will be Chargé 
d’ Affaires until the new Ambassador ar- 
rives. He is now Chancellor of the Le- 
gation. 


....A friend writes us of a curious na- 
tional custom that is observed in Spain. 
It seems that a few days ago a man was 
garroted inthe prison in Barcelona for 
having murdered his wife and two chil- 
dren. The day before the execution boys, 
dressed in hats the shape of the King’s 
crown, and long bright robes, went about 
the streets ringing bells with their left 
hands and holding a cloth box with an 
aperture init intheir right hands, the ob- 
ject being tocollect money for masses to 
be said for the criminai’s soul. Each boy 
was accompanied bya representative of 
the Church. From time immemorial this 
kind of collection has been taken up in 
the streets, and it is said that the Catho- 
lic Church is thereby enabled to make 
quite a little sum during the course of the 
year. Whenthe criminal was garroted 
every mother (about all of them in town 
were there), slapped her child’s face, so 
that the child would remember the event 
and be impressed with the idea of the sin 
of murder. 


....The only American who has ever 
received the high honor of the Imperial 
Saké Cup from the Mikado of Japan is 
Prof. David P. Todd, of Amherst College, 
who a year ago conducted an expedition 
to Japan for the purpose of observing 
the eclipse of the sun, which took place 
on August oth. Professor Todd, who had 
been given a schoolhouse by the Em- 
peror for his station, told an assembly, 
which had gathered there upon his arri- 
val, ofthe pleasure with which the Amer- 
icans have watched the progress of edu- 
cation in Japan, and that ‘‘ Japan’s 
greatest need was more libraries.’’ He 
then offered to found a library at Esashi, 
and later he sent there a valuable collec- 
tion of books, which were the first vol- 
umes in the library, and to which he has 
since added many more. It was in recog- 
nition of this interest in Japan’s educa- 
tional affairs that the Emperor conferred 
upon him the cup, which is bowl-shaped 
and simple in design, of ordinary red 
lacquer, and has no ornamentation except 
a gilt likeness of the imperial crest which 
is stamped onit. No article bearing this 
crest can be purchased, and tho the cup is 





of small intrinsic value it is of the great- 
est worth when its significance is con- 
sidered. 


....-The death of Senator Isham G. 
Harris, last week, removes one of the 
oldest members from the United States 
Senate. Senator Harris was brought up 
on a small farm in Tennessee with but a 
few slaves to work it. He was employed 
in a store by day, but managed to study 
law by night, and in 1841, when he was 
twenty-three years old, was admitted to 
the bar. He soon drifted into politics, 
and in 1847 was elected to the State Leg- 
islature by the Democrats. He served 
two terms later in the National Congress, 
and in 1857 was elected Governor of his 
State, receiving a re-electiontwice. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. Harris 
entered the Confederate army and re- 
mained in it until the end. Then, to 
evade parole, he joined General Shelby’s 
band and went to Mexico, but after seve- 
ral months returned to Memphis, and con- 
tinued his practice of law until, in 1876, 
he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, where he has remained ever since. 
Mr. Harris was a very picturesque mem- 
ber of the Chamber, being noted chiefly 
for his detailed knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law, while his dictatorial way of 
telling his colleagues what they ought 
and ought not to do was at all times in- 
teresting and entertaining both to Sena- 
tors and to the spectators in the gal- 
lerics. Altho a bitter partisan, he re- 
ceived the warmest friendship from many 
of the older Republican Senators. Mr. 
Harris took no part in the social life at 
Washington. He received visitors at his 
home, however, with a striking lack of 
formality, and was always hospitable to 
everybody. His chief diversion was 
driving about the city in a low, covered 
phaeton, drawn bya small sorrel horse. 


....There was lately found inacabinin 
eastern Oregon the body of Edward 
Schieffelin, one of the discoverers of the 
Tombstone Mines, and one of the oldest 
prospectors in all the West. ‘‘Ed” 
Schieffelin has plodded painstakingly 
over the wildest portions of the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierras; and has visited 
Alaska, Mexico, South America and South 
Africa with only a pick and camping out- 
fit. The way he found Tombstone, which 
was the greatest strike he ever made, 
was as follows: It was the time of the 
terrible Indian outbreaks, and _ the 
Apaches were on the war-path. ‘‘ Ed” 
wandered intothe neighborhood of a dis- 
puted claim, where eight men had been 
shot in various attempts to decide its 
ownership, and was hired at two dollars 
a day tosit on a hilltop and look out for 
the Indians. One time while hunting up 
a stray horse he stumbled into what was 
afterward known as Tombstone Gulch 
and found some copper-stained rock on 
what became the Tough Nut Mine. With 
the money from this mine he bought a 
house in Alameda and kept several tons 
of quartz in one corner of a room, on top 
of which always reposed, when not in use, 
his old prospecting tools, burro’s saddle 
and camp outfit. Two years ago he fitted 
out an expedition to Alaska, and with a 
little steamboat ascended the Yukon and 
wintered in the interior. When he de- 
sired to return he built one of the most 
remarkable steam-engines ever seen on 
the coast. It was made from a few pieces 
of pipe and some old cans picked up about 
his camp, and his only tools were a file 
and apocket-knife. He put this rude en- 
gine in the stern of a small rowboat and 
steamed a couple of thousand miles with- 
out an accident. This outfit was after- 
ward on exhibition in San Francisco. 
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“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all, 
is so thorough in its action, an 
effects so many permanent cures a3 
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